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PREFACE 
PENTH INTERIM REPOR' 


This is the tenth interim report of the Committee on Communist 
Aggression (formerly House Baltic Committee), consisting of the 
testimony taken on December 1, 2, and 3, 1954, in Washington, D. C 

The committee heard testimony from the former Prime Minister 
of Poland, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. Mr. Mikolajezyk gave firsthand 
testimony concerning the complete takeover of the Polish Government 
by the Moscow controlled Communist clique as well as other develop 
ments which took place while he was Prime Minister of the Polish 
Government in exile in London and Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Agriculture in the provisional government in Poland 
during the period July 1945 to January 1947. 

Joseph Swaitlo, a former Polish Communist security officer ap 
peared before the committee for the second time, having formerly 
testified in Milwaukee on October 21 and 22, 1954. Mr. Swaitlo gives 
very interesting testimony with reference to Italian Communists. 
He tells of the tr ips made to Poland by the Moscow-controlled Togliati 
in order to secure help for the further conduct of his war against the 
Italian people. 

It is worthy of comment that during the first appearance of this 
witness, Joseph Swaitlo, before the committee he divulged for the 
first time the inside workings of the Communist elite in Poland. This 
testimony included the machinations of Stanislaw Radwukiewicz with 
respect to the smuggling of agents from the West in and out of 
Moscow. It is significant that following Swaitlo’s testimony Rad- 
wukiewicz has recently been demoted from the powerful position of 
Director of the Ministry of Public Security to the more insignificant 
position of Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, former editor in chief of a liberal newspaper 
in Bucharest gives his observations of the Communist takeover in 
Rumania. The stor v revealed by Mr. Farcasanu is that of a courage- 
ous journalist who attempted to maintain the freedom of the press 
under the very guns of the Russian occupation army. 

Dr. Joseph Mikus, former ch: arge d’affaires of Slovakia in Madrid 
gives a most comprehensive statement on the rise to power of Com- 
munists in Slovakia between 1944 and 1948. In this statement, Dr. 
Mikus tells of the fraud and deception perpetrated on the people of 
Slovakia by agents of Moscow and a mere handful of Slovak Com 
munist hirelings. 

In addition to the witness mentioned above there are various other 
eyewitness accounts of the horrors experienced while living under a 
Communist regime as well as the constant efforts by the Communists 
to belittle and embarrass the American forces stationed in Rumania. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1954 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMU? RI 


The Select Committee on Communist Agegressioi e Oe : 
House Office Building, Washineton, D. C.. } lant to « , ab 9: 
a.m., Hon. Charles J. Kersten (chairman) presicing. 

Present: Mr. Charles J. Kersten, Thad 5M. M 
Edward J. Bonin, members of the committee 

Also present : James J. McTigue, chief couns¢ 


Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to o1 

Before we proceed with the formal hearing, | ( 
with us this morning May. Jo ‘pH B. Kwiatkows : lantry. Unite 
States Army, retired. 

I understand you have recently come Trom Germany, Maio cd 
have just been retired, as I understand, the last day or two, a 
you have a certain mission to perform, and will you kindly pro 


Major? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JOSEPH B. KWIATKOWSKI, INFANTRY 
UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


» 


Major Kwiarowsk1. Mr. Chairman, I retired yesterday Ly 
to my departure from Geri any, the val ybor sel 


the service of the United States \rmy, 1 unely, eaded by the ¢ 
Polish Service Guard, asked that I present to ( ( 
Kersten, a commemorative album, as a toke if their reme 


of you and their appreciation and gratitude for you nterest 


peoples displaced, to the west of the Lron ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. I am very grateful and very honored to you for 
album, Major. 

1 would like to say in connection with this, that the S« 
to make war in the free world depends upon their ability to control 
the armed forces behind the Iron Curta 


Our hearings have shown convincing evid e that there 
potential for defection in the satellit 1 Soviet armed fo) \ 
large percentage of the young men serving ese forces do 


to serve a regime that has put their friends and relative 
camps and tortured and killed many of them. They would prefer to 
be in the ranks of free men and on the side of the West 

That is the reason why we should no longer delay setting up, as a 
part of the defense of the West, national milit ry ts of Pol 
Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, and even Russians who have 
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escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. They would have their own 
uniforms and their own flags of freedom as magnets for escape to 
freedom. Our law presently provides for such units and $100 million 
has been authorized for them. 

I have seen the labor service units composed of young men from 
Iron Curtain countries as they presently exist in Western Europe. 
I have seen Polish units and other units, the Hungarian, Rumanians, 

echoslovak and others, and it is an inspiration to see the morale of 

2 men from behind the Iron Curtain. These units, if devel 
oped into the military units, show great possibilities of cutting down 
the Soviet war potential. They have a great deal of esprit de corps. 
here is no neutralism about communism among them. They are all 
strongly anti-Communist. What is more important, they are repre- 
entative of the feelings of a large percentage of the military personne! 
behind the Iron Curtain. Of that, I am sure. Their feelings are on 
the side of the West. Everything we can do to increa se escape to 
freedom of armed forces behind the ‘ie Curtain cuts down on the 
threat of war and makes it less likely that the Soviets will take 
chance to use their armies in a field where such units exist. 

The present Moscow Conference is an attempt to win the wavering 
will ( f the armed forces unde Communist control. The Reds are 
doing this with the bogey of a “new Nazi army” in Germany. 

We should counter this Soviet propaganda trick by immediately 
creating national military units in the West even though they are 
small cadres at the start. And [ know particularly with regard to 


these youn 


Poles, there isa sizable reservoir of manpower for this purpose in 
Western Europe. This would be seizing the psychologic: al offensive 
in the very heart of the issue of peuce or war. It wouk 1 loosen Red 


ontrol over their armed forces. Without that they cannot make war. 
hank you, Major, for this magnificent memento of my visit there. 
I want to assure you that it is appreciated very much, 
Major Kwiarkowsxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, FORMER PRIME 
MINISTER OF POLAND AND NOW PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 
Mr. Kersren. Will you proceed, Mr. McTigue ? 


Mr. McTicur. The first witness this morning, Mr. Chairman, is 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? You 
do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
othing but the truth, so he Ip you God? 

Mr. MrxonasezyK. I do. 

Mr, Kersren. I want to say, Mr. Mikolajezyk, that we are very hon- 
ored and hi appy to have you with us this morning, and we will be glad 
to have you give us a statement that will be helpful in the course of 
our committee’s proceeding. 

We are starting this series of hearings this morning for several 
days, which will undoubtedly be the last of this session of the Con 
eress. We have had a series of hearings in this country and in Europe, 
hearing concerning Communist aggression. In order to tind out 
bout the nature of the Soviet regime, one has to dig. 
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Will you proceed, Mr. McTigue? 

Mr. McTievur. Your name is Stanislaw Mikolajezyk ¢ 

Mr. MixotasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaeur. And you were born July 18, 1901, in Holsterhaus 
Western Germany; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Mrxoutascayk. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are the son of a small farmer from wester 
Poland; is that correct ? 

Mr. MriKo.tasczyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicue. You later farmed the land yourself as a young man‘ 

Mr. MrK«ouasczyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. You were educated in Poland ¢ 

Mr. MixouasczyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McoTicur. You were prominent in the politic al life of Pol 
from the time you were a young man; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mixonasczyk. I worked with the youth movement; I was 
member of the Polish Parliament from 1930 to 1935. 

Mr. McTieur. You were also a member of the Parliament in 194 

Mr. Mixonascezyk. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were at one time the Prime Minister of 
Polish Government in exile in London / 

Mr. MixoutasczyK. Yes. I was Prime Minister after the death of 
General Sikorski. 

Mr. McTieur. Was that during 1948 and 1944 ¢ 

Mr. MikonasgczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And were you also at one time Deputy Prime Min 
ister as well as Minister of Agriculture in the provisional government 
of the national unity in Poland for the period July 1945 to Ja 
uary 1947? 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in Poland, Mr. Mikolajezyk, in the im 
mediate postwar period, in the years of 1945-47; is that correct / 

Mr. MrKouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Why did you return to Poland from the Gover 
ment-in-exile in London in 1945, and under what circumstances / 

Mr. Mixo.ascezyK. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. McTieve. (interposing). Before you answer that question, Mr. 
Mikolajezyk, at the present time, you are here in the United States 
and serving in the capacity as chairman of the Polish National Demo 
cratic Committee ? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. And also are president of the International Peasant 
Union ? 

Mr. MiKouAsczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And where are your headquarters located 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Here in Washington. 

Mr. McTicur. At what address? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. 724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. We 
also have our offices in New York and regional offices in Paris, London, 
Rome, and Munich (Germany). 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you read the previous question ? 
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Mr. McTieue. Why did you return to Poland from the Government in exile in 
London in 1945 and under what circumstances? 
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Mr. Mrxotasczyx. In November, 1944, I resigned as the Prime 
\ ter: stil ng a private person, I was the chairman of the Polish 
Peasant Party. and I was getting ealls from Poland 

Mr ICERSTI N. W 1] you talk a little louder, Mr. Mikolajezyk, So 


members of the press can understand you ¢ 
Mr. Mixo.avezyK. Yes. I was getting calls from Poland, to re 
irn to the country. I was in an especially difficult position. The 
Polish underground army was about 300,000, including also the Polish 
int battalions. At this moment, the Russian Army was coming 
i] to Poland In the beginning it used the help of these underground 


t fivhting the Germans, and after that, they arrested these Polish 


i 9 1132 


: d diet Some were shot on the spot, others were de 
yorted to Soviet Russia 
From the reports from the country, we knew already that about 
10,000 former officers and soldiers in Poland of the underground 
irl were already deported. 


Phe international situation became very difficult for Poland. The 
Soviet Government created already a purely Communist govern- 


ment called the Provisional Government of Liberated Democratic 
Poland Che Soviet Government recognized this Provisional Gov 
ernment of Liberated Democratic Poland, a purely communistic 
vernment, ol the ith of Jar ry, 1945. 
Unfortunately, this organization, purely Communist, already got 
some support from the West. And so, for example, the Czechoslo 


vakian Government-in-exile under Mr. Benes, recognized this Gov 
ernment already on January 15. 


Mr. McTicur. Of what year? 


Mr. MrxotasczyK. In 1945. Even General De Gaulle sent his 
representative to this Government. On February 12, the three big 
powers—Soviet Russia, the United States and United Kingdom an- 


nounced their declaration on liberated Europe. Unfortunately, in 
this declaration there was the provision—that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment now functioning in Poland should therefore be reorganized 
on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders 
from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 

A Commission of Three on Poland including Mr. Molotov, Sir 
Clark Kerr, and Mr. Harriman, was formed to consult Polish po 
litical leaders and reorganize the government. This provision al- 
ready indicated that this Communist organization would be fune 
tioning as the Polish Government at the moment, when in the country, 
there was robbery mass murder, arrests, and deportation to Soviet 
Russia. 

The Declaration on L berated Europe proy ided also, that there will 
be free elections, unfettered based on universal sufferage and secret 
ballot. This same Declaration, provided further that the eastern 
frontiers of Poland should go along the Curzon line, promising some 
compensation for Poland in theWest. 

The Declaration provided also that there will be consultation with 
leaders from Poland as well as from outside Poland about the future 
Government of Poland. 

In March 1945, the Soviets arrested 16 underground leaders, 3 minis- 

rs of the wartime underground government, who during the war, 
were leadi o the fight against the Germans, members of the wartime 
inderground Parliament, and brought them to Moscow. For some 
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time nobody knew their ie 
chairman of the Polish Peasant Part) 
at the same time and brought 

In the meantime, in April 1945, St 


ance on behalf of Poland and Soviet R 


Soviet Union and only in May 1945, in 


revealed that these underground Lc 


prison in Moscow. 

On June 12, 1945, I got an invitat 
conversations with the Commission of 
oinning, I refused to go, 


? 


was for a previous release fro 
leaders, and secondly for an opportu 
versations, other n¢ 1 Comn 

should have departed on the lé 

from the British Fore): 
ise that these leaders would | ; Ca l. 
tunity to meet with my friends be 


- 


approached President Roosevelt on behal 


President Roosevelt wa skit or t 
kins. 
And SO I went to Mos w toth 
nik. I got a letter 
Mr. Macnrowicz. How do you spell 
Mr. MixonasczyK. K-i-e-r-n-i-k 
I was also in contact with Mr. Wit: 
Mr. McTieue. Will you spell that 1 
Mr. MikonasczyK. W-i-t-o 
There was the dean of the Krakow | 
the Social Democratic leader, Mr. Z 
the University of Krakow, Mr. Krzayz 
And there were the Communist lea 
Kowalski, and Gomolka 


From London there arrived Mr. Gn 
Zakowski, the latter also a Communist 

During the conver ation. | l rop | ty 
in Poland with Cardinal Sapicha, Mr. 11 
But this demand was rejected 

During this conference, 21 reel 
tions that in Poland, all parties would \ 


selves, that there would be freedom 
That Poland would have an alliance 1 


and the United States: that free elections 


of 1945, with universal, equal, dire 
will be granted to all in prison and t 


Red Army would evacuate their force 


From my party, one-third—six mem 
to become members of the Government: 
Professor Grabski were to become vi 


Council, and it had been agree that tl 
tian Labor Party, Mr. Karo] Popiel y 

country to form his own organizatio 
work of Poland. 
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At the same moment, when we arrived in Moscow, a trial opened 
against the 16 arrested, and 12 of them were sentenced. Mr. Jan- 
kowski, the Deputy Prime Minister, and General Okulicki are still 
in Moscow in prison. Mr. Pajdak died there. I asked Mr. Bierut 
and others to demand their release immediately. ‘They refused for 
two reasons: First, they did not want them, and second, Moscow 
would not like to intervene in their affairs. 

So I went by myself to Mr. Molotov and asked to see Stalin. Mr. 
Stalin did not receive me. Molotov promised that he would do what 
ever possible to release these people. 

Mr. Kersten. That was the 16 you referred to? 

Mr. MirxonascezyK. Yes: a few of them were released later. The 
others, as I mentioned earlier, were serving their sentence in Moscow 
and some are still in prison in Moscow. 

So on the 27th of June, I landed in Warsaw and a new government, 
provisional government of National Unity, was formed in which 
undertook the function of Deputy Prime Minister, and Minister of 
Agriculture. Immediately a fraud has been committed, because the 
names of two new members of this Cabinet who had not been agreed 
on were published. They were Communists and immediately the bal- 

ince was shifted in favor of the Communists. 

Mr. McTieur. At these talks which you have just described in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Mikolajezyk, and the promises and the agreements that were 
made but which were being violated almost at the * very time that they 
were being made, did not grave reservations start to rise in your mind 
with respect to the suecess of this Government / 

Mr. Mrkontasczyx. I did not have any illusions a long time before 
that. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, following your return 

Mr. Kersren. (interposing). One question about the statement you 
just made, when you said you did not have any illusions. Would you 
want to explain that a little further? Why then did you enter into 
't if you had no illusions ¢ 

Mr. Miko.asczyK. I was working asthe wartime Polish Prime Min 
ster. I was sending soldiers and underground agents to the battle 
fields’ most dangerous jobs. 

NOW at that moment. the whole nation, most of the people who were 
on the spot in Poland were calling on me to come and join them to go 
together with them and still fight for our own independence. 

The West, including, I must say, the United States, and Great 
Britain, at that time was of the opinion that everything could be 
settled. We did not have illusions but it was our duty to join the 
people in Poland and to go with the people. 

Mr. McTigue. One more question: Do I understand then, the rea 
son you went there was because you wanted to show your good faith 
to the Western Powers? 

Mr. Mixonascezyk. Not only—I did not say that. I said it was my 
cuty to join the people anc to tiv to stop the Communist aggression 
ind Communist oppression. 

Mr. McTiaur. You felt that the chances of a successful movement 
were slight, but that it was necessary at least to make a bona fide 
effort ? 
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Mr. MixonasczyK. Absolutely. And I am convinced that n 
thousands of lives were saved in this way and the sovietization of 
Poland was at least delayed for some time. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you, Mr. Mikolajezyk, convey the reservation 
that you had following this Moscow conference to Prime Minister 
Churchill and to President Roosevelt and to other Western authorities / 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. I previously sent a letter of warning, which is 
published, to President Roosevelt. I expressed my opinion many times 
(luring many conversations with the British Government, and wit] 
representatives of the American Gove rmme nt. We have shown them 
the facts which were the best proof of the Soviet intentions towat 
Poland. 

Mr. McTiaur. Did you have occasion to discuss tl i $s personally wit] 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you tell them about your reservations ? 

Mr. MiKoLaAsczyK. Not only that; we have sent m: iny notes; we have 
sent many reports from Poland showing what was going on there. 

Mr. McTiaur. When did you talk this matter over with President 
Roosevelt, for example ? 

Mr. Mixotasczyk. I was here in the United States just before my 
first journey to Moscow in June 1944, and here I asked President Roose 
velt for the help in our case. Especially to restore the Polish-Soviet 
relations, because, as I mentioned before, we were in a situation that 
found the Polish underground army fighting the Germans. The Rus 
sian Army used this help and later, the Poles were shot, arrested, and 
deported. 

So the problem for us was the question of the life of the nation, an 
1ot merely a question of restoration of formal political relations be 
tween one government and another. 

Mr. McTievr. But you had, at the time of your talk with President 
Roosevelt that is, expressed your reservations as to the success, the 
future success, of this Polish Government which was in the making; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. It was not only a question of expressing thi 
doubt. We did explain and give all the facts to all the Western gov 
ernments, which was the best proof of what was going on in Poland 
But we were in a compulsory position to do everything that was possi 
ble to restore the Polish-Soviet relations in order to help the people in 
the coming months, when the Germans were retreating and the Soviet 
were advancing. 

Mr. McTicve. But did you at the same time, or approxim: itely the 
same time, have a conversation with Prime Minister Churchill on this 
score? 

Mr. Miko.asczyK. Yes. 

Before my departure to Poland I went to see him, and say goodbye. 
I found him rather depressed. Just at this time his charming wife 
had returned from a ae to Soviet Russia and in private conversa 
tion was telling us what she had seen there. 

Mr. Roosevelt was very gloomy at that time. 


Mr. McTicvur. Mr. Churchill. you mean. 
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MikonaszcyK. Yes: Mr. Churchill. I asked him why you, the 


\ torious leader of the last war, are so depressed and 
to e, | am expecting the worst from the Soviets. 
\\ | everything possible to help them, to collaborate with 
{ | » the Tuture very dark, and it will be, also, for your coun 
We will be divided by the Red armies, standing between us, be 
(7 t Britain and Poland. There will be Red armies in East- 
n 4 ny. Mavbe we could help the Czechs and the Yugoslavs, 
will not be able in this situation to help the Poles except politi- 
moral support. 
\] Mecliccr. J t correct, then, to say that both President 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill urged you to return to Poland 
{ that vo ‘ould unde r the circumstances ? 
Mr. Mixonascezyx. I would say that Prime Minister Churchill, 
nowledged openly, was pressing for it. But it was not 
on of personal pressure; it was a question, as he said, of the 
ng ed, and you Poles should do everything that 1s pos 
D to } Leu your feet in the door before it is closed, and maybe 
” CO l be «lol , 
\ [ escaped from Poland Mr. Churchill was very kind to 
pat private meeting in the House of Commons and he said 
! I am very glad to see Mr. Mikolajezyk because when I 
| eoodbye to him I did not expect to see him again alive.” I 
ould like to emph that the most important thing was the ques 
f v to proceed in Poland at that time. The Polish nation. 
\ lled the “* piration of nations,” was completely 
. West. The Russian Army was there. The new 
l \ coming in. The Polish underground units were used to 
‘ o t the Germans, with their revolvers and with their machine 
It \ war. But now the war ended. One could see very 
rly hat the Soviets intended to wipe out the Polish officers, like 
t Katyn, they intended to wipe out all the outstanding political and 
leaders and introduce a fully Communist’system in Poland. 
\t it time I am not sure whether the western public opinion 
va ifliciently enlightened about Communist intentions. Armed 
ince of the Poles against the new occupant the western opinion 
( ondemn at that time. The Soviets would have murdered all 
the underground people, and the western public opinion would have 
rreed or believed then that they were just only bandits who have been 
moralized during their underground activity. 
So, the l ue at t] it time was how to change the situation. Was 
there the possibility of a resistance against communism by political 
! ns instead of armed resistance ? 


Mr. 


> 
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McTicur. Now you returned to Poland, then, in 1945 as Deputy 
Minister ? 

Mixotascezk. And Minister of Agriculture. 

McTievr. Of the so-called Provisional Government ? 
MixouasczkK. Yes. 

McTicur. Who was the Prime Minister ? 

MixotasczyK. Mr. Osobka Morawski. 

McTicur. Will you spell that? 

MixonagczyK. Yes,sir. O-s-6-b-k-a M-o-r-a-w-s-k-i. 
McTiavr. Now, was he the Soviet-approved Prime Minister? 
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Mr. MixotasczyK. Yes; he was also before in this so-called Lublin 
Government. 

Mr. McTieur. What was Bierut’s position at the time of your re 
turn, and when you assumed the position of Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Agriculture / 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Mr. Bierut was the President of the Polish 
National Council, and Mr. Witos, Mr. Grabski and Mr. Zambrowski 
were Vice Presidents. 

Mr. McTicvur. In that capacity was Mr. Bierut acting President of 
Poland ? 

Mr. MixonascozyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Following your return to Poland in 1945, and follow 
ing the assumption of your duties as Deputy Prime Minister, what 
were the conditions you found existing in Poland ¢ 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. The best illustration will be my ——— 
The next day I flew over from Warsaw to Krakow. We had had 
meeting with our political friends, to start to organize our own sain. 
We had to change the name of the party. Before the war, we called 
ourselves the Peasant Party, and now we had to change this name and 
called ourselves the Polish Peasant Party, because the Communists 
had already created a Peasant Party sponsored by them and controlled 
by them. 

We met in Krakow and left the house in the evening, went in 
my car. In that same moment Russian troops started to shoot from 
both sides. Sure sly, the *V did not shoot directly at me, because I would 
have been killed at that moment. It was just a shooting in order to 
frighten us. Some of my friends were arrested immediately, and 
were released only the next day. This illustration shows what was 
the situation around the cou ntry. Secret murders, mass arrests, and 
robbery. The Red army and the security police, controlled by the 
Soviets, were doing their job. You could find very often in rivers 
and forests bodies of prominent people, priests, and others. 

Mr. McTicur. Was it at this time, Mr. Mikolajezyk that mass de 
portations of the Polish officers were proceeding ? 

Mr. MrxonasezyK. No. When we returned the deportations were 
stopped, and we asked for the return of these 40,000 deportees, but 
only about 7.000 were returned. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you participate in the negotiations surrounding 
the return of these 7,000 ? 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. It was at my party’s demand. 

Mr. McTicur. With whom did vou undertake those negotiations ¢ 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. I brought up the question at the meeting of the 
Cabinet of Ministers. 

Mr. McTiavr. Who granted the return of these de sportees ¢ 

Mr. Mrxo.asezyK. Unfortunately already in July 1944, the Osobka 
Morawski Government, being recognized as a te mporary administra 
tive body for Poland, still outside of Poland, had signed an agreement 
with the Soviets agreeing that the Soviets themselves would take 
responsibility for the security of the rear of the Red army in Poland. 
Under this pretext these soldiers and officers were arrested and 
brought to Soviet Russia. They were under Soviet jurisdiction so 
they were arrested on Polish soil and taken to Soviet Russia 
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So, the demands which we put forward at the meeting of the Cabinet 
were negotiated through the Foreign Ministry and through the 
Ministry of Security. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, following your return, after you were in office 
for a period of several months, did you find that the obligations toward 
Poland which were drawn up in the Moscow conference you have 
described in your previous testimony were observed ? 

Mr. Mrko.asczyK. We immediately found that they were being 
broken and we did not have any illusions that it would be so; we knew 
that they would not observe their agreements. But in certain points 
where the nation was pressing strongly, we succeeded. For ex: imple, 
concerning the organization of our party, they were arresting people; 
they were forcing them to join the Communist Party. But we suc 
ceeded. In a short time we had more than one and a half million 
members, even when they were arresting and murdering people. 

Now, in the economic field. Already the so-called land reform, 
which was not a land reform at all, was carried out. But, for ex 
ample, there was still a certain amount of private enterprise in busi- 
ness although the liquidation was proceeding rapidly. So, speaking 
from the point of view of the law, under the nationalization law which 
was passed after our return, better conditions were given to a certain 
extent than those which had been created by the Soviets before. 

For example, the law provided 50, and sometimes 200, workers in 
private enterprise, as the limit. In practice, previously there was no 
limit at all. From this moment they had to recognize it. Some years 
later they liquidated them again. So, the tempo of the sovietization 
in the economic life was delayed. In agriculture it was delayed so 
far, that only in 1948, for the first time, they announced the collec 
tivization of agriculture. Previously when we were fighting the 
Communists and w: arming people of the Communist intention of col 
lectivization, the Communists were claiming they did not want 
collectivization of agriculture, and our people were arrested for 
spreading false news. 

In 1948 they announced publicly the collectivization of agriculture 
and from that time everybody who opposed collectivization was 
arrested. 

In the political, just as in the economic life, a certain delay was 
created by our opposition. Our return and opposition created also 
a delay in the sovietization of the political life. Certainly only for 
a certain time, I would say 2 or 3 years. But the result was that in 
the meantime the nation was organized, and its morale has grown, 
helping it in resistance to the sovietization and the communization 
of the country. 

Coming back to the then existing conditions, for example, I men- 
tioned before, in the political life the promised freedom of meetings, 
organization and publications. 

I could produce to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, for example, a very vivid example of the censorship exercised 
by the Communists during that time in Poland. 

Mr. McTievr. What is that you are reading from, Mr. Mikola 
jeyk? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. That is a copy which I have in my library of 
Gazeta Ludowa, printed in Warsaw. 
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Mr. McTicur. What you have in your hand now is the uncensored 
copy of the newspaper entitled “Gazeta Ludowa”’? 

Mr. MrkouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What is the date, Mr. Mikolajezyk? 

Mr. MrxontasczyK. The date is here— July 9, 1947 

Mr. McTicur. What is the title of the article in the newspaper 
from which you read? 

Mr. MIKOLAJCZYK. Freedom of the press 1n Poland. 

A speech delivered about the freedom of the press in Poland, a 
speech delivered by Mrs. Anna Chorazyna in the Polish Parliament. 
The whole speech was censored but that is not all, after she delivered 
the speech, during the lunch hour she went to her home and somebody 
tried to assassinate her with machinegun fire. 

Mr. Kersten. You have shown us now a newspaper, and I believe 
you said it was Gazeta Ludowa / 

Mr. Miko.uasczyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. That is the uncensored version ? 

Mr. MixouasczyK. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. In what manner was that uncensored version pro 
cured: how did you get possession of it? 

Mr. MixorasczyKk. I always had copies of them as chairman of the 
party. 

I had copies of proof sheets as they came from the printing shop. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. 

Mr. Mixo.asczyK. Then they went to the censorship. 

Mr. Kersten. Before it was distributed ? 

Mr. MrkorasczyK. Yes; before printing. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that the uncensored copy, or the approved ? 

Mr. MixontasczyK. Uncensored. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a copy of the paper after it was cen 
sored ¢ 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. You can compare this. You can find this news 
paper after it was printed, without the censored part, in the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have with you a copy of the uncensored 
paper ¢ 

Mr. Miko.tavczyk. Yes. 1 do not have with me a copy of this news 
paper after the censorship. 

Mr. Kersten. But you know that such could be procured? And 
compared ¢ 

Mr. Mikouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right; proceed, Mr. Mikolajezyk. 

Mr. Mikouasczyk. A rather interesting article on the 31st of July. 
1946—— 

Mr. McTigue. Are you reading from the same newspaper ? 

Mr. MrKxouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What is the date of that article? 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. July 31, 1946. 

“Voices From the United States and Great Britain” is the title. 
U.S. R. will never agree to the policy of isolation. 

Mr. Kersten. Yousaid U.S. R. Youmean U.S. A.? 
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Mr. Mrkonasczyk. Yes. It is a report from Paris on the speech of 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Chairman, if I may suggest it, I think that the 
examples Mr. Mikolajezyk gave us are revealing, and I think indica 
tive of what the censorship of the press in Poland was at the time. 

May I suggest, since we have these ¢ xamples, that we proceed with 
other testimony unless the committee desires further examples ? 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have additional examples, Mr. Mikolajezyk ¢ 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Of course, there are numerous of those examples, 
but is there any additional one that you think it would be eood for us 
to have? 

Mr. MrKo.iasczK. There was a speech delivered by me as Deputy 
Prime Minister, completely censored. 

Mr. Kersten. Completely changed ? 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyk. Yes; censored. 

Here is a very striking example. Some members of our party were 
murdered, and we put this in the newspaper. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Death notices? 

Mr. MIKoLAsczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And all that is there is the death notices ? 

Mr. MrKotasczyk. Yes; censored. 

Mr. Kersten. Dr. Karski, would you show me that last article Mr. 
Mikolajezyk had? 

Before you proceed, I notice there is a block on the front of the 
photostat of this newspaper, a block containing only names. Were 
those the names of the people who were murdered ¢ 

Mr. Mixo.aAgczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Probably for the record we should have the exact 
content of this notice inserted, so it will be evident as to the type of 
articles that were censored. 

This article states as follows: 

On the night of September 20-21, 1946, perished in a tragic death given to 
them by unknown murderers the following members of the Polish Peasant Party: 
Jozef Swierczewski, the director of the primary school in the village of Prae 
wodowo, District of Pultusk, chairman of the Union of the Polish Teachers, 
member of the district executive party of the Polish Peasant Party, member of 
the national council in the county of Kozlowo 

Antoni Wierzbicki, farmer in the village of Gnojno, district of Pultusk, member 
of the Polish Peasant Party. 

Stanislaw Kwiatkowski, surgeon in the village of Gnojno, district of Pultusk, 
member of the Polish Peasant Party; and Mrs. Anna Kwiatkowska, wife of 
Stanislaw. 

Let us honor the memory and their great sacrifice. 

That is all there was in the article / 

Mr. MrKonasczykK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that was censored, and cut out? 

Mr. MrxotasczyK. Yes. The last example is here on another copy. 

There was a man who was murdered by the security police in Grojec. 
There was a funeral for this man. A priest was conducting the 
funeral. The security police started to machinegun fire the whole 
funeral. That is the kind of news that has been censored. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Where did that horrible incident take place? 

Mr. MixouasczyK. About 30 miles from Warsaw in a small town. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the name of the town? 


“ey 
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Mr. MrxonasczyKk. Yes; I gave it. 

Mr. Kersren. All right. 

Mr. McTIiauvue. How many people were murdered u this funeral 
procession ; do you have any idea ¢ 

Mr. MixouasczyK. I could not recall at the moment. 

Mr. Kersten. But the mourners and the clergymen and everybody 
in the procession were murdered 4 

Mr. Mrxouacsczyk. No. No. They ducked down, you see. And 
the body in this collin was ¢ol pletely mine } negunt ed. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. 

Mr. MiKouase ZY Pia There were some people Vi ho were Wotll ded, bi { 
I could not tell at this moment how mai \ 

Mr. Kersten. All right 

Mr. MixonasczyK. Speaking about censorsl p al d freedom of the 
press, one must not forget that it is not only a question of censorship. 
No. 1: It isa question of printn o shops. The nationalization law, 
which even prov icled in ot her pry ate enterprises that DO wo} kers could 
be engaged, and that would still be a private enterprise, decided that 
all printing shops were to be Immediately nationalized and taken over 
by the Communists even when the owner himself was the only worker 
in the printing shop. 

Our party was in possession of certain printing shops from the 
underground during the German occupation. 

The security police came and took them over, and we had to print 
our newspapers in the Communist-controlled printing shops. 

Then it is a question of paper. There was a big demand for our 
hewspapers. We could not meet the demand because of this Commu 
nist-controlled economy and nationalization. ‘The Government was 
providing paper and so we never could print more than 70,000 copies 
when the demand was for 150,000, 200,000, 300,000 or more daily. 

Then there was the question of distribution. If you finally vet a 
paper printed after censorship, then you have to distribute your 
newspaper, and here is again a monopoly of distribution. Organiza 
tions called cooperatives, purely Communist organized, exercised this 
monopoly and in this way there was no freedom of the press. Speak 
Ine about freedom of political organizations, Mr. Zulaw ski tried to 
form an independent Social Democratic Party in Poland. We tried 
to help. This has been rejected. The Christian Democratic Party of 
Mr. Popiel which started as an independent organization was sup 
pressed and under the same name appeared an organization controlled 
'y the Communists. 

Mr. McTievur. What was happening to religion during this period ? 

Mr. Mixonasczyx. Poland is dominantly a Catholic country. 
Therefore the Catholic church based on the majority of the people 
influenced the political and economic and national life of the country 
much more than elsewhere. 

The Communists could not start immediately with the open persecu 
tion of the church. They started in the beginning with the kidnap 
ing and murder of priests. 

It has happened very often that a priest has been kidnaped, and 
only his body has been found. 

Then they tried to influence the priests by changing, for example, 
the law of taxation, and promising that they would be free of taxation 
contro] if they went along with them 
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Then they tried to undermine the prestige of the hierarchy of the 
church. 

The Polish population, especially when they had no other possibili- 
ties for free manifestations was more than ever going en masse to 
churches, not only praying to God, but also politically manifesting 
their fee lings. 

As an example, Warsaw was destroyed. Many people were coming 
on Sunday to Warsaw working ad litionally to their normal work to 
rebuild Warsaw. 

The Communists ordered all the people in the nearby factories to 
come to Warsaw, to work just at the time when the people had to go 
on Sunday in the morning to the churches. They could not go to 
the churches. 

The hierarchy of the Catholic Church changed the time of the re 
ligious services and announced that Holy Mass would be held in the 
afternoon. All their people, despite the fact that they worked over the 
week and Sunday morning, were running to the e hurch. Slowly, one 
by one, pressures against freedom of religion were growing. 

First, the secret police started to regulate religious manifestations 
you could not have a pub lic re ‘ligious proce ‘ession or funeral without 
a secret police license. Then they started to oppress the church by 
confiscating land belonging to the church. In the same time they 
promised certain priests that they would stay still on the land if they 
would go with the Communists. 

Then they started to cut down the possibility of the social welfare 
work of the church—closing the Caritas. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Caritas was a charitable Catholic organization ? 

Mr. Mikxonasczyk. Yes. All the time there were constant arrests 
of priests, but in the beginning the 5 did not go to the hier: archy. Later 
they started arresting bishops and finally they even arrested the head 
of the Catholic Church in Poland, Cardinal Wyszuski, primate of 
Poland. About 20 bishops are 1n pr isons, and about 1,000 pr iests are 
in prison. But it is not only the persecution of the Catholic Church. 
Bishop Padewski, an American citizen coming from Scranton, went 
to Warsaw, was arrested, and died in the prison. 

Mr. Kersten. Bishop Padewski was not a Catholic bishop. 

Mr. MixotasczyK. A Polish National Catholic bishop. 

Mr. Kersten. But not a Roman Catholic bishop. 

Mr. MrxouasczyK. Yes. 

The same way with the Jewish people. In the beginning they had 
a right to open religious schools of their own religion. Now, all the 
schools have been closed. 

Mr. McTieur. So that, Mr. Mikolajezyk, the persecution of religion 
in Poland wasa gradual, but ruthless, one ? 

Mr. Mixo,asczyK. The persecution was there from the beginning, 
only the practices were changing to more and more cruel methods. 

Mr. McTieur. It was cruel and ruthless, but nonetheless effective : 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrxovasczyx. From the point of view of the feeling of the 
people, no; the people will never give up. 

Mr. McTicve. I mean to the extent that t priests were being deported, 
and church property being expropriated, and churches being closed 
down. 
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Mr. Mixo.asczyK. Yes. I would like to mention another method 
used in this field. 

The Communists from the beginning had created a so-called Pro 
gressive Catholic group, and even in the last election in 1952 under that 
misleading name, they have five members of their parliament. Even 
in the present delegation to the United Nations sent by the Commu 


nists from Warsaw is one of its members. They are trying to split the 
Catholic Church in Poland and bring confusion among the people 
Mr. Kersten. In one of our hearings in London we have had before 


our hearing at the same time seated around the witness table a Lutheran 
bishop, an Orthodox bishop, a Catholic priest, and a Jew, and they all 
testified as to the complete poli y of the suppression and extermina 
tion of religion in Poland. 

Mr. Mixo.auczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. That conforms with your same understanding; is that 
right? 

Mr. Mixo.asczyK. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Macnroweiz. Isis not true that at the beginning they attempted 
to use the so-called National Catholic Church against the Roman Cath 
olic Church by giving certain dditional privileges to the National 
Catholic Church which were not given to the Roman Catholic Church ¢ 

Mr. Miko.asczyk. In the beginning Mr. Swiatkowski, Communist 


Minister of Justice, was trying to introduce in Poland even churches 
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of other denominations which had not existed there before. More, 
even economic priviliges were proposed by Mr. Minz, Minister of 
Economy. He proposed these privileges in exchange for money to 
certain organizations coming from the outside but it was only for a 
short period. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. — privileges were first given to this Na 
tional Catholic Church, but when they saw that they failed in their 
attempt then they began to persecute them, including Bi shop Padewski 
who subsequently died in jail ? 

Mr. MrKonasczyx. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Referring to these violations of the agreements 
reached in Moscow at the conference tab le, these agreements which 
were being violated at will, did you undertake any protest to the west- 
ern authorities about them / 

Mr. Miko.ascezyKx. In Warsaw | personally have received nearly 
every day foreign press correspondents who were allowed to stay in 
Poland at that time and we communicated to them everything that is 
going on in the country. ‘That was for two purposes: one, it was nor 
mal to inform them about the conditions. I thought it was also very 
useful at that time that the western public should know what was go 
ing on in Poland, and secondly, we had our own purpose, namely, if we 
communicated the fact of wrongdoing by the Communists in Poland 
and it has been published in the West, then very often we could even 
bring our men out of prisons. 

I have to pay tribute to many of the foreign correspondents, but es 
pecially to Miss Higgins of the New York Herald Tribune. She was 
often coming there for the news, and she was brave enough to knock 
even on the door of a certain commander of the secret police in the 
country and ask for the man who was arrested. 
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Surely, they did not show this man, but the next day the man was 
released, and in this way, by publishing these facts, we got a certain 
better situation for our people. 

For example, sometimes the security police said to our man that 
they would shoot him on the spot, but Mr. Mikolajezyk would have it 
published immediately in the foreign press. 

Mr. Kersten. Just permit this interruption before you go on to the 
next matter: 

From what you have stated previously, your experience was that 
publicity, in exposing Communist atrocities, helped to stop them o1 
cut them down? 

Mr. MikoiasczyK. It is true. More if you know Communist meth 
ods, or if you even get to know in a secret way what they are trying 
to do and publish it beforehand, you can very often avoid a disaster. 

For example, there was the case of the so-called Jewish pogroms 1n 
Poland. The Communists lost the referendum in Poland in June 1946. 
The majority of the pe ople voted against them. ‘J hey lost so far that 
they did not want to publish the result and for 10 days there was no 
public announcement about the referendum in June 1946. In the 
meantime the security police worked out a plan how to create anti 
Jewish pogroms in Poland, knowing certaii ily when this h: 'P pened 
the pub lic opinion of the West would be very mu h aroused |} »\ the 
pogroms, and will forget about the falsification of the will of the 
Polish people in this referendum. 

It was too late in Kielce, but there were plans to make the same thing 
in many other towns. Because I got that news and instructed some 
foreign correspondents about this plan, the Communists found that 
I knew of this pli in they ¢c alled off the othe pogroms and so we avoided 
« disaster similar to the disaster of the poor Jewish people who were 
murdered in Kielce. 

Mr. McTicur. Who was United States Ambassador to Poland 
this time? 

Mr. Mrxouascezyk. Mr. Lane, and later Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. Macunrowicz. Arthur Bliss Lane? 

Mr. MrkouasczyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you keep in constant touch with our Ambas 
sador, as well as the British Ambassador, and other western authori 
ties, as far as this current situation in Poland was concerned ? 

I will modify my question to this extent, Mr. Mikolajezyk. 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. No: Lean answer. I have nothing to hide. 

Until the election of June 1947, I officially contacted the American 
Ambassador, the British Ambassador, and the Soviet Ambassador, be 
cause I understood that the Three Big Powers undertook the decision 
to he Ip to restore democratic government in these countries . and more. 
In my mind they took the responsibility for what is going on in those 
countries. Therefore, I was informing Mr. Lebiedev and Mr. Arthur 
Bliss Lane as well as the British Ambassador, Cavendish-Bentick. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who is Mr. Lebiedev ? 

Mr. MrKxotasczyKk. The Soviet Ambassador. 

Mr. Kersten. How do you spell oy ? 

Mr. MrxouasczyxK. L-e-b-i-e-d-e 

In fact, the first memorandum satia the activity of the see urity 
police and the Communist Party in Poland hurting and oppressing 
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the Polish people was sent to the Soviet Embassy and h inded ovel 
by myself to Mr. Lebiedev. ; 

It did not help. But because the three powers were promising 
Poland a free and unfettered election, I therefore felt it my duty, 
even when I was called by the Communists an Anglo-Saxon agent. 
to inform the Soviet, American, and British (Ambassadors how these 
provisions and how these elections which had been promised as free 
and unfettered, were volng on in Poland. 

May I speak about this election a few moments, now ¢ 

Mr. McTieur. What election are gvyoing to speak about Mr 
Mikolajezyk? 

Mr. Mikonasczyk, There were two elections, or pretended to be 
elections the referendum in June 1946 and the election in 1947. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. What was the referendum on ?/ 

Mr. Miko.ascezyK. I would like to explain that in a short time. 

The Yalta agreement provided for a free and unfettered election 
in Poland. And so did the agreement made in Moscow in June 1946. 
But the Communists were still not. sufficiet tly organized, even wien 
they had the protection of the Red army and the Soviet NKVD. It 
had been agreed in Moscow in June 1945 that the election should be 
held, free and unfettered, before the end of 1945. 

In Potsdam both the representatives of the American and British 
Governments were pressing and asking for the election. 

They knew all about the acts of terror against the Polish nation, 
so they were pressing also for freedom of re lig on and other human 
rights. 

Finally, in the protocol] of Potsdam there is the statement of Mr. 
Beirut that the election will be held probably even before the end of 
1945. But the Polish Communists knew that to hold an election with 
out the complete subjugation of the people would not be easy for 
them. In order to avoid a general election they started to work on 
the so-called referendum. 

In this referendum there were three questions: \re you 1n favor 
of the abolition of the Senate, the second house. The second question 
was about the economic system state owned, cooperatively owned, 
and private enterprise, and its third, asked the Poles if they wanted 
to have the Oder-Neisse line as the western frontier of Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is the boundary line between Germany and 
Poland ? 

Mr. MrKonasczyn. Yes. 

Naturally, they knew very well under these circumstances that 
every Pole would vote for the mixed economic system of Poland, 
and naturally, would defend the right of these frontiers of Poland 
in the West. 

Now, the first question could have been also very difficult to answer, 
because some democratic minded people 11h Poland before the war 
were for 1 house in the parliament not for 2. We knew the intention 
of the Communists, that they will announce the answer to this set of 
three questions as the result of the will of the Polish nation in order 
to delay the general election. 

Therefore, we made a political issue about the first question, and we 
asked the people to answer “no” to the first question. That means 
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we asked the people to call for a parliament of two houses and differed 
on this subject with the Communists. 

In June 1946, 83 percent of the people voted “no,” and only 16 
percent already under terror voted “yes” on the first question. 

The Communists could not go on with this referendum as a substitute 
of general election. They went for advice to Moscow, and it was in 
Moscow where the outlines for the election in Poland were settled ; not 
only the outlines, but also the outcome. 

Mr. McTieur. You mean the outcome of the elections for 1947? 

Mr. MikxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTiever. After their experience on the referendum they 
decided they would have to resurvey their methods, and set up more 
sure methods of controlling the electorate, come the 1947 election; was 
that correct ? 

Mr. MrxoiasczyK. Yes. 

On August 28, 1946, there was a conference at which Mr. Bierut, 
Mr. Berman, Mr. Osnobka, Mr. Szwalbe, and Mr. Cyrankiewicz were 
present. The last three also Communists, pretending to be still Social 
Democrats. At this conference with Stalin the decision was: If the 
Polish Peasant Party joins the Communist bloc they will have 25 
percent of the members in the Parliament. If the Polish Peasant 
Party does not join the Communist bloc during the election, they 
will get only 10 percent. But that was not the main issue in Moscow. 

The main order of Mr. Stalin to the Polish Communists was: Try 
everything possible to break the Polish nation before the election so 
that the actual falsification would not need to go so deep. Therefore, 
he ordered, that anyhow, even though the outcome was fixed in advance, 
to report to him the real outcome in a secret way. We got later these 
ligures showing that more than 80 percent of the people, even in that 
election of 1947, voted against the Communists, and for the only-at- 
that-time-available list of the Polish Peasant Party, who were there. 

Mr. Kersten. On that point, was that the election, the public results 
of which showed an overwhelming Communist victory / 

Mr. MrKo.asczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. But the real results were overwhelming an anti-Com- 
munist victory. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mrkonasczyk. Yes. 

What I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me 
to include it as an exhibit, the documents about the falsification of 
the election in 1947. It would be maybe surprising that this period 
which brings this documentation is ending with the day before the 
election, namely, January 18,1947. Why? Because due to the order 
of Stalin everything what was possible was made, to break the nation 
before the election. 

I cannot go in details. There have been books published about 
the falsification of the elections in 1947 in Poland. There were pres- 
ent American and other foreign correspondents and many news reports 
from the country during the election have been published in the western 
press. But I would summarize briefly. About 100,000 members of 
the Polish Peasant Party were at that time arrested. It was cold. It 
was winter. The prisons were overfilled. So they brought the people 
in the open field, surrounded with barbed wire, and kept them there. 

Some Polish people were asked to withdraw their signatures. I 
have to pay honor to the Polish women who had been put in prison 
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barefoot, in cold weather, where there was a freezing temperature, and 
they didn’t withdraw. They stuck to their democratic ideas. 

There were candidates, members of the Polish Peasant Party to 
the new Parliament, who have been murdered. There were more than 
200 candidates to the Parliament who were the whole time in prison 
during the preelection campaign. 

It would be hours to tell you all the facts. 

The army, with special units, was used to break the people before 
the election. Here I have a copy of the army order issued at that 
time to the special units which is telling how to proceed by special 
unit from one village to the other and terrorize the peasants. It is 
signed by General Korezyc. General Korezyc was the chief of the 
staff of the Polish Army. He is a Russian general. He learned a 
bit of Polish, but when I got to know him he didn’t speak Polish at 
all. He has been recently recalled back to Russia and another Rus- 
sian general was ap ypointed as chief of staff of the so-called Polish 
Army commanded by a Soviet marshal posing as Polish Minister of 
Defense, Marshal Rokossowski. 

These military units were going around the country and foreing 
the people to undertake ob ligati ions to the Communists before the 
election. These military units were distributing special booklets 
there. Already at that time they were anti-American. They pro- 
duced, for example, to the Polish people how unmorally are behaving 
American soldiers in Germany. Certainly as you will see from the 
copy which I have it was especially directed against us, the Polish 
Peasant Party, presenting us agents of foreign capital and traitors 
of the Polish nation, and so and so. 

Mr. Kersten. You have in your hand a paper covered book. What 
does the title on the cover of that book state? 

Mr. Mrko.asczyK. The “Word of a Soldier.” And with this 
“Word of the Soldier” and with these instructions the military units 
were going around the country, calling meetings, forcing the people 
to promise them that they will vote for the C ommunist bloc. 

Mr. Kersten. When were these two pamphlets distributed as you 
say they were? When? At what time? 

Mr. MrxonasczyxK. I emphasize that the last 3 months before the 
election were the worst, because every possible method of terror was 
used to break the nation so that they will finally half compulsorily and 
half voluntarily go and vote for the Communists and the falsification 
wouldn’t have to be so far going. 

Mr. Kersten. That election was in 1947? 

Mr. MrKoLasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What month? 

Mr. MrKo.asczyK. January of 1947. 

Mr. KErsTEN. So that in possibly October, November, and Decem 
ber of 1946 these pamphlets were being used. Is that right? 

Mr. MikoiasczyK. Yes. And therefore the first book of docu 
ments what I have here are composed from the texts of the memo- 
randum presented by the Polish Peasant Party to the Ambassadors of 
Great Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia, and annexed with 
facts of all the arrests, murder and subjugation of the people at that 
time. Here are the names of persons, villages, the address, and names 
of the prosecutors; also very often are given, even when sometimes it 
was impossible to get them because the sec urity police officer in the 
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country, mostly doesn’t appear under their own names but under 
nicknames. So the first memorandum with annexes covers only the 
months before the 18 of December 1946 and the second memorandum 
with annexes covers the months from December 18 to January 18, 
1947, 

Mr. McTievuer. Just a moment, please. May I suggest, Mr. Chair 
man, that the document which Mr. Mikolajezyk has just described, 
and which is a memorandum of the Polish Peasant Party to the 
(American, British, and Soviet Ambassadors 

Mr. Mixo.tasczyk. With annexes. 

Mr. McTievur. And which deals with violations of election pro 
cedures up to election day, January 19, 1947, be marked for identifica 
tion and admitted into the committee’s record as Washington exhibit 
No. 1. 

Mr. IXERSTEN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. (The docu 
ment above described was marked for identification and admitted into 
the committee’s record as Washington exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. McTieur. While we are on the subject, you were about to in 
troduce a second document. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Mixonasczyk. Yes, there are two. 

Mr. McTievur. Let us get these books back so we can make a record 
here. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. McTicur. You have in your handa document, Mr. Mikolajezy k, 
which you wish to present to this committee. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mixontascezyk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you please describe the document which you 
have in your hand é 

Mr. MixotasezyK. The document includes the memorandum to the 
three Ambassadors, and the enclosures 1 to 28 are included. 

IKnelosure No. o. list of members deprived ot freedom of the Polish 
Peasant Party. 

Mr. McTigue. I don’t want you to describe all the enclosures but 
just the document in general so we can have it identified for the 
record. 

Mr. MixonasezyK. The document includes all the facts about the 
arrest, about the murder, about the expelling ot people from then 
work, from the factories, from the farms, and assaults on and demo 
lition of the Polish Peasant Party local offices as well as the headquar 
ters in Warsaw. I have even here a special picture—— 

Mr. MeTicevur. Will you please confine it to the document in front 
of you so we can get this into the record and have it properly 
identified ¢ 

Mr. MixonasczykK. Yes. And also, this is what I mentioned before. 
the copy of the military instructions, it includes a description of the 
activity of the special military unit before the election going around 
and terrorizing the country. 

Mr. MeTicur. The document which you have in your hand now 
and which you are how presenting to the committee is a memorandum 
prepared by the Polish Peasant Party and submitted to the Ameri 
can, English and Russian Ambassadors— 

Mr. Mrko.asczyK. On January 18. 

Mr. McTievr. On January 18, 1947? 

Mr. Mixouasozyk. Yes, 
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Mr. McTievr. Describing the deportations and the Red terror i 
connection with the conduct of the elections in Poland in 1947. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Mrxoutasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you say they were presented by you as chairma 
of the Polish Peasant Party or as 2a member of the Polish 
Government ? 

Mr. MrxovagezyK. No. As chairman of the Polish Party 

Mr. McTieur. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this be marked 
for identification and entered into the committee record as Washington 
exhibit No. 2? 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection. it is so ordered 

(The memorandum above described was marked for identification 
and admitted into the committee’s record as Washington exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. Kersten. The military units that you have been telling us 
about, were they under Communist control ? 

Mr. Mixonasczyx. Directly under the control of the Russian get 
eral serving as the chief of staff of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Kersten. And his name was what ? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. Korezye. 

Mr. Kersten. And these military units went through the country 
during this period of 3 months using Communist terror for the pr r 
pose of Communist victory 1] the election: is that correct / 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. This military order which you showed us here a short 
while ago, is that in Polish or Russian ? 

Mr. MrxonasezyK. Beg pardon / 

Mr. Kersten. What language is that in / 

Mr. MrxouasczyK. In Polish. 

Mr. Kersten. What is the substance of that military order? What 
does it order the troops to do? 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. It starts 

Mr. KerstI N. Without vroiInge Into clet ul can vou wive us the su 
stance of it? 

Mr. MrkotasczyK. It starts to describe the task of the groups 
called security-propaganda groups. 

Mr. Kersten. Security-propaganda groups? 

Mr. Mrkoniasczyk. Supposedly they have to bring security and 
the freedom of the people at the time priol to the election. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it apparent from the order that it pertains to the 
coming elections in January of 19477 

Mr. MixoiasezyK. Yes. They say they have to protect these people 
because they are threatened by the terror of the underground bandits. 

Mr. Kersten. I see. 

Mr. MiKot AJCZYK. And at the same moment they have to teach 
the people how they should behave during the election and how to 
vote, and therefore the order is to attack the Polish Peasant Party. 
For example, they Say that Mr. Mikolajezvk Is interested to bring 
horses to the country instead of food. Naturally IT asked the UNRRA 
for horses and cows. Naturally I asked for this. The people wanted 
this, and it was the most necessary thing for the reconstruction of the 
war losses of the livesto« k al d for the development of the country. 

Mr. Kersten. What I want to make very clear, if it is true, is 
that this military order that you have been referring to pertains to 
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the elections in January of 1947 and it is directions to the Communist 
military units to participate in those elections; is that right / 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyx. Yes; and at the end there are special directions 
on how to proceed, and so on. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. Mrxonasezyx. And also the order of the distribution of this 
special booklet, The Word of the Soldier. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. Go ahead with the other material. 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyKx. To end the testimony about the elections, I 
would say that all the methods of terror used by the Communists 
before the elections were not sufficient to break the Polish Nation and 
therefore even during the day of the election the Communists had to 
change their instructions. Their instruction No. 1 was that the people 
should go en masse and vote not secretly as it was provided by the 
law but openly. The people were ordered to gather in the factories 
in the morning in order to be brought together to the voting booths. 

But the Polish people brought en masse went to the election booths 
and when they were in they started to vote secretly. So the Com 
munists changed the order. A special instruction during the day, 
at noon. The door was closed and there was an announcement : These 
people who will vote for the bloc, the Communist bloc on the left side. 
The others on the right side. 

In the beginning the people obeyed the order. But 2 hours later 
they found waiting in the line those who promised to vote for the 
Communists could go in. The others could not go in. So everybody 
ran to the one line, went in, and then he voted against the Communists. 

In this way, even during the election day, the Communists had to 
change three times their instructions. 

As I said before, more than 80 percent of the people voted for the 
only available non-Communist list, at that time, the Polish Peasant 
Party list. The others who voted for the Communists were victims 
of terror because the 16 percent as the secret report to Stalin said 
wouldn’t be even so high. In 10 big districts the Polish Peasant 
Party list was completely crossed out. In three districts because we 
made an agreement with the Independent Polish Social Democrats, 
we called our common list the Peoples’ Workers’ list. So this list 
was wiped out in Lodr. 

In Warsaw the name of our list, which was introduced as the Peo- 
ples’ Workers’ list, was also crossed out but the list remained. But 
not only the name of the list but also the names of the Social Demo- 
crats were scratched. The Communists announced other lists of candi 
dates beside the one of the Communist bloe, to confuse the people. 
The name of these was similar to our list, the Polish Peasant Party 
list. So we introduced our list with the name “Polish Peasant Party, 
Chairman, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk.” But this name was crossed out, 
too. 

In 10 districts our list was practically invalidated; it meant 12 per 
cent of the territory of the country. In these districts there were 
living 5,300,000 people. The total number of Polish people in 
Poland was at that time 24 million. That means one-fifth of the 
electorate was already deprived of the right to vote. 

What I would like to emphasize, sometimes the districts were in 
those areas which were poorest, with the poorest people. The Com- 
munist always say they help the poor. Here in these districts where 
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the poorest people were living, and these people were deprived of the 
right to choose between one or the other list of candidates. 

Mr. McTieur. What you are saying about the elections of 1947, Mr. 
Mikolajezyk, is borne out by the testimony of Mr. Joseph Swatto, 
whom you know is a top Communist police official and a recent escapee 
from Communist Poland. He participated in the frauds surround 
ing these elections of 1947, and his testimony in that respect is very, 
very revealing. 

During the period that you were Deputy Prime Minister of Poland 
did you have the occasion to attend the International Conference at 
Potsdam ? 

Mr. MrxonasozyK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoTicur. Briefly how did that conference affect Poland? 

Mr. MrxouasczyK. I was in a very difficult position at Potsdam 
because I knew what were the intentions of the Polish Communists 
as well as of Moscow. 

Their aim was, after they cut Poland in the east, to expel those 
people to Central Poland. But at that time they didn’t want to 
finally decide about the western territories. They wanted at that 
time only that all the Poles be pressed in the smallest area so that 
they would start in the highest misery without any possibility of 
life. Soviet Russia wanted at that time to exploit for themselves 
the western territories of Poland. 

So they went to Potsdam with the intention to bring up the ques- 
tion of the western Polish frontier, but they didn’t intend to fix the 
thing at that time. 

In the meantime they wanted to avoid any stabilization and eco 
nomic reconstruction in this territory. Why? For example, the 
UNRRA rightly demanded that we cultivate as much land by our- 
selves as possible. Five million acres of land in the west was under 
the administration of the Red army, and they wanted to keep this 
under their own administration so they could control better the people 
and rob the country. Such were the Soviet intentions. They ex- 
pected that the West would reject an agreement on the western 
frontiers of Poland so that the Communists could make the propa 
ganda to the Poles: You see, the West first cut your country in half 
in the east, now they are cutting you from the west. They don’t 
want to give any possibility for living of the people who have been 
settled there. 

Luckily, I must say, from the interest of the Polish people, the 
agreement was reached that this territory would be under the Polish 
administration. This allowed me later as the Minister of Agriculture 
to take away the land from the Red army and administer it for the 
Polish siniate: 

More, there was a question, for example, of the ownership of the 
property there. The Russians wanted to get from Poland all prop- 
erty which was either connected with the war industry or industry 
built during the war in Poland or prewar German property as loot 
for Russia. 

In Potsdam we had to fight this, and so it finally has been agreed 
that differently from other countries Poland becomes the owner of 
all this property including German property, as well as new fac- 
tories and other plants which Germans built for their wartime pro- 
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duction on the Polish territory. Before Potsdam these establish 
ments were looted and destroyed or taken away to Soviet Russia. 

After the Potsdam Conference we have been invited to Moscow. 
I went there in the delegation of the Government. The first demand 
by Molotov was that Poland should, like Rumania and others, form 
common ownership of this property on Poland’s territory with Soviet 
Russia, common ownership in indus stry with 51 percent interest for 
Soviet Russia. They didn’t get this in ‘Potsdam so they wanted to get 
this agreement in Moscow. 

I opposed this, but | couldn t he fully successful. Nevertheless due 
to my opposition they abandoned their demand for the 51 percent 
coownership in industry on Polish territory. But we had to pay them 
in another way. Surely the price wasn’t so high as the first demand, 
but it was also very harmful for | the economy of Poland—namely they 
demanded delivery of coal, 12 million tons yearly to Soviet Russia 
under the pretext that they have to supply, so long as they are occupy 
ing the eastern part of Germany, astern Germans’ economy. 

Lsaid,“Allright. We will give these 12 million tons. What about 
the price?” 

The price at that time was $16 per ton, let us say in Denmark o1 
Sweden. 


They said no, we cannot pay so much but they agreed first to pay >4 
per ton. 

When it came to signing by Mr. Osobka-Morawski; he didn’t even 
recognize that he signed an agreement that 12 million tons of coal 

early will be delivered to Soviet Russia at $1.23. It was for the 
; olish economy at that time a loss of about $150 million per year. 

The second problem discussed at that time in Moscow was the ques 


tion of the frontier, the Polish eastern frontiers. 

1 raised this question not only because it has been agreed in Yalta 
without the consultation of the Polish people and confirmed at Pots 
dam, but from the interest of the Polish people I wanted to open the 
discussion about the frontiers. 

At this moment Mr. Molotov brought a map signed by Osobka 
Morawski. On the 24th of July 1944 concerning the eastern frontiers 
of Poland. It means the day before the Lublin Committee was rec- 
ognized as the administrative body for Poland by the Soviets, this 
agreement already was signed. It coincided with my flight to the 
first conference to Moscow in 1944. Then I was just on the way to 
Moscow as Prime Minister of London Government. Before we 
arrived, this agreement was signed for the price of recognition of the 
Lubin Committee. And in 1945 when I raised again the problem of 
the eastern Polish frontiers, Molotov said, “For us this thing has been 
agreed in Tehran, in Potsdam, in Yalta. For us this problem is 
settled and signed already in July 1944 and we can only discuss some 
changes not greater than a few kilometers. Certainly, Mr. Mikolaj- 
czyk, you don’t intend to start a war over the problem of the frontiers 
and break the Soviet-Polish Alliance.” And he cut me away. We 
have only to agree about the settlement of the frontiers of this part 
in East Prussia which we agreed to divide in Potsdam, where a cer 
tain part of this territory was ceded to Soviet Russia, and the other 
part came to Poland. 

Another problem which was discussed in Moscow for which we were 
pressing, was the right for the Polish merchant navy to come into 
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the harbor of Elblage in the Gulf of Danzig, because since 
to Koenigsberg, the way was closed. 

Molotov agreed. The agreement was ready. 

Stalin came and started to shout down Molotov and Bierut announce 
ing “I don’t want any foreign spies going around Koenigsberg because 
it will be one of the most important naval bases for the Soviet Russia 
and therefore no foreign merchant ships can go through there. 

Mr. McTiat E. One final question : When and why did you leave 
Poland ? 

Mr. Mikxouasczyx. In January of 1947, after handling over thes 
documents to the three ambassadors, naturally I resigned from the 
government in protest against the falsification of the election. Re 
maining as members of the Parliament we changed our tactics. We 
could officially approach the foreign embassies before the election. 
They had the duty to see that the elections be free and unfenced 
provided. After that day of elect ions we had ho title to go to forelg@) 
embassies. 

So we tried to use other methods in order to inform the world 
wbout the situation of the Polish people. Namely, from the rostrum 
of the Parliament. We were only 27 there, but on the first day, when 
I started my speech, I said, even when we are 27 everybody knows that 
the majority of the people was behind us, and we know we are repre 
senting the will of the decir people, and “you all here sitting opposite 
of us have been sent here by the security police ind are representing 
only the security police and nobody else.’ 

In the period from February 1947 until the period of June the new 
Communist majority in the Parliament introduced many things which 
rapidly were advancing the sovietization of Poland. The so-called 
“small constitution” was introduced. Already Soviet pattern was 
evidenced in this “small constitution.” Before the election of 1947 
the Communists were always claiming to recognize only the Polis 
constitution of 1921. 

Now from this day they couid formally chan ge this constitution. 
But they were not able, because om minority’s verbal opposition was 
too strong and had too great support of the people to allow them to 
prepare the whole text of a new constitution and still they were not 
ready at that time to bring to Poland purely Soviet-patterned consti 
tution as they did in 1952. Therefore they introduced the “small 
constitution.” 

On this occasion we were fighting them very strongly, always using 
how on the rostrum of the Parliament what was 
the situation and the feelings of the Polish people to forelgn corre 
spondents which were still sitting in the hall. 

In the economic field they brought at that time nine laws which 
rapidly were advancing { he communization of the er oOnoniy of Poland. 
Throughout all this time we were stubbornly using the rostrum of the 
Parliament to tell our views, to speak to the people even when the 
censorship of which I have shown the proofs were censoring very 
often the whole text of our speeches, still we reprinted them, mimeo 
graphed and distributed them in the country. In this way we were 
still informing and giving our peop le encouragement, keeping up the 
morale of the nation and giving the public opinion the true picture 
about the circumstances in Poland. Therefore even the small group 
of 27 members of Parliament was too much for the Communists, and 
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the +) have decided that when the new session is ope ned in the middle 
of October of 1947, we will be arrested. Already the military court, 
because the military courts are proceeding with all political persecu 
tion in Poland at which very often Russian officers are sitting as 
judges, got the order to sentence some of us, including me, to death. 


So we found that the last place, the rostrum of the Parliament. 


where we could still bring the opposition out in the open, was to be 
closed tous. We had to wait only for another place, namely the Com 
munist prison where we would be forced first to confess that we were 
“traitors” of our country, “capitalist agents,” and then die. 

So we decided, with some of my friends, to leave the country. 
There were six groups which left the country at that time. Unfortu- 
nately one of the group was arrested in Prague trying to approach the 
American Embassy there. The others luckily went through. I was 
one of them. 

Mr. McTievur. Thank you Mr. Mikolajezyk. I have no further 
questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowtcz. I believe you testified that you felt it your duty 
to report these acts of Communist excesses not only to the Soviet Am- 
Lassador but also to the American and British Ambassadors because 
you felt the Western Powers had a responsibility for what was going 
on 1D Poland. Would you want to exp ain why you felt they had that 
responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Mrkouasvczyk. Due to thei declaration. 

Mr. Macunrowricz. Which declaration ? 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. Formal declaration in Yalta. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was any Polish representative at the Yalta 
meeting ¢ 

Mr. MrxouasczykK. No. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Or Teheran meeting? 

Mr. MrkonasczyxK. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You testified that you had a meeting with Presi 
dent Roosevelt, I believe, in April or June of 1944. Is that right? 

Mr. Miko.tasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was it June? 

Mr. Mikonasczyk. June of 1944. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. At that time did the question of the Polish-Rus- 
sian difficulties come up ? 

Mr. MixotasczyK. It came up in certain parts of the conversation 
concerning the Polish underground activity, fighting against the Ger 
mans, Soviet-Polish relations certainly were discussed and the ques- 
tion how to restore these as I mentioned before, because the restoration 
of the Polish-Soviet relations was the most necessary thing in this 
situation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. This was after the Teheran agreement: 
not ¢ 

Mr. MrxouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Several months after ? 

Mr. MrkouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Was anything told you at that time by Presi 
dent Roosevelt as to what had been decided in Teheran regarding the 
Polish-Russian frontier? 

Mr. MrxoiasczyK. No. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. You were going to tell me the first time you 
heard of it? When was that? 

Mr. MriKouasczyk. I was at the conference in Moscow when Molo 
tov, in the presence of Prime Minister Churchill and Harriman, 
announced, when I fought in defense of Polish eastern frontiers 
announced “This thing has been already settled.” 

Mr. MacHrowIcz. At that time you were Premier of the Govern 
ment in exile? 

Mr. MrxontasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And that Government was recognized at that 
time by the United States and Great Britain ? 

Mr. MrkouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yet you did not know in .June of 1944. several 
months after the Teheran noreement, that the fate of Poland SO far 
as its frontiers with Russia, had been sealed in Teheran ? 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. No: we didn't know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Even despite the fact that you had had a confea 
ence with the President of the United States at which that question 
was discussed / 

Mr. MIKOLAJCZY K. President Roosevelt promised me even that time 
to help us still in this frontiers question, especially regarding south 
east Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How did it happen that you made that first 
journey to Moscow in July ot 194474 

Mr. MrkonasezyK. The situation was already bad during the life 
and immediately after the death of General Sikorski. The relations 
were broken, and the military situation changed and the Russian 
armies were approaching Poland in their advance. So the question of 
restoring Polish-Soviet relations became a burning question. 

I tried to bring this to the attention of the Governments of both 
the United States and Great Britain. I tried even to come to the 
President of the United States earlier as I did. I offered even to meet 
him on his way to Teheran, but I have not been received before, and 
later my appointment was delayed even further under the under 
standing that Mr. Churchill coming back to England would first 
discuss all these problems with me before I met President Roosevelt. 
When I came here, among others, a question of having an appointment 
with Mr. Stalin was discussed. You will find in the published docu 
ment that President Roosevelt sent a telegram to Stalin in this matter 
and in the beginning he didn’t get a kind answer. Finally Mr. Stalin 
agreed to see me. But before that the Russian Ambassador in London 
tried to approach me with the suggestion that it would be much easier 
to go to the Kremlin and achieve many things there only if we 
wouldn’t ask for the help of the western allies. Certainly we didn’t 
agree to this suggestion, and so finally came the agreement of Mi 
Stalin that I should come and discuss with him all the problems con 
cerning the Polish-Soviet relations. And I went to Moscow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It is correct, then, to say that you went there on 
the recommendation of President. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. MixouasczyK. Recommendation to Mr. Stalin of both sides. 
of the British and American. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And also the British ? 

Mr. Mr«onasczyK. Yes, 
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Mr. Macurowicz. I have read your memoirs with regard to those : 
events and also I have read Winston Churchill's memoirs and you will é 


find there is some discrepancy between the two. 

Churchill claims there was no pressure brought to bear upon the 
Polish delegation in Moscow to accept the so-called Soviet compromise, 
whereas your memoirs indicate there was considerable pressure. 

This committee has received in London certain exhibits which con 
tain a verbatim notation of the conversation bet ween you and Molotov, 
Churchill, Eden, and others in which there appears there was con- 
siderable pressure brought upon you to accept the compromise o1 
Soviet Russia with regard to the boundaries. Would you say that is 
a correct statement / 

Mr. MirxoutasczyK. Yes, there was pressure to accept this, and the 
best proof, that it was finally decided at Yalta by the big powers w ith 
out the Poles showed =. we did not yield to pressure. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Churchill was present at that conference im 
Moscow in October of 194 ‘ was he not 7 

Mr. Mikoutasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You met with him privately before you met with 
Stalin and Molotov ? 

Mr. Mrxonasczyk. I met him many times before but they had al 
ready been in Moscow for a few days before I came a few days later 

Mr. Macnrowicz. At that meeting in Moscow was that the first 
time that you learned that the fate of Poland so far as its eastern 
boundary had already been determined at Teheran / 

Mr. MrxonasezyK. Officially, yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us just how that took place? 

Mr. Mrxonascezyn. At this conference there was Mr. Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, the Soviet delegation. There was a British delegation, the 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Eden, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Harriman. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Averell Harriman, who was then United States 
\mbassador to Moscow ? 

Mr. Mikonasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was present / 

Mr. MixonasczyKk. As an observer. Now Mr. Stalin opened the 
discussion so far as I recall this conversation, calling on me what I 
was bringing and what I was proposing as a solution in the Polish 
Soviet relations. 

When I started to bring my proposition, which was in agreement 
with the Polish underground leaders, he interrupted me and said, 
“What do you know about that?’ We know much better what is going 
on in Poland, and when a country is not free you cannot know the 
opinion of the country.” 

My answer was, “But, Mr. Stalin, I have seen that you have organ 
ized many Communist Party congresses under the czars and you were 
quoting alw: ays the opinion of your country. 1 think we have the same 
right, especially when we can prove much more, a large underground 
having several hundred thousand people, and an underground state, 
and other evidence, and that we have the contact and the opinion of 
the country.” 

When I started to defend the Polish interests and the Polish right to 
eastern Poland Molotov became impatient and he got up and said, 
“But, gentlemen, what are we discussing now? What is Mr. Miko 
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lajezyk bringing up now! This thing has already been settled in 
Teheran, wasn’t it?” 

He turned to Churchill and to Harriman. 

Mr. Churchill nodded and said some few words in agreement that it 
Was SO. 

L asked Mr. Harriman. He said. "I don’t know. I have to consult 
the President.” 

Mr. M ACHROWICZ. That was the first t me that you, the then Premier 
of the Polish Government, recognized DY the United States and Great 
Britain, learned that the fate of your own country had been deter 
mined without any member of your Government partic ipating ¢ 

Mr. MixoLasezyk. Yes. 

Mr. MAcHROWICZ. According to the exhibit which is otfered In ey 
dence in London it appears that you then turned to Ambassador Har 
man and asked him. 

Mr. Mixo.tascezyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Asked him to do something, and quoting from 
this: 

Harriman, who will be leaving for Washington in the next few days, promises 
that he will take this letter and present it to the President He himself confirms 
that Molotov acted disloyally, and falsely stated the position of the President of 
the United States 

Mr. MixonagczyK Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, even then the United States Am 
bassador, Harriman, told you that President Roosevelt did not in 
Tehran agree to the so-called Curzon line as the boundary between 
Poland and Russia ? 

Mr. Mixonasczyk. I could understand it that way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. However, subsequently 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. He said he would consult with the President and 
therefore I sent him a letter. He took this letter. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you heard further about whether or not the 
President of the United States reaffirmed his position 4 

Mr. MixouasczyK. No. 

Mr. Macuwrowicz. Both Churchill and Stalin claimed that at Tehran 
President Roosevelt had agreed to the Curzon line, and at no time 
was there any denial made by President Roosevelt that such an agree 
ment had been made. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mrxouasczyx. I don’t know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As far as you know ? 

Mr. MrKonasczyK. So far as I know it is this: Molotov stated this. 
Churchill acknowledged this, and I asked for an explanation of Mi 
Harriman and sent him a letter and didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Macurowticz. And this despite the fact that just several months 
before that President Roosevelt at this conference with you denied that 
he had made any such agreement? 

Mr. MikotasczyK. I didn’t ask him about such an agreement be 
cause I didn’t know. I asked him for the help in the conversations 
with Soviet Russia about our frontiers. Mr. President Roosevelt 
promised me that he will back us up, especially in the southeastern 
part of Poland. He told me he cannot promise me because he has 
no hope for the northern part of our eastern frontiers but in this case 
he will help us, even when he emphasized, “I don’t know if Stalin 
will agree to it.” 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Then in April of 1944 he emphasized the fact 
that he would help you in securing these boundaries even though 
later Stalin and Churchill said he had several months previous 
thereto agreed to that line? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Referring to your first journey to Moscow, that 
was in July of 1944 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I believe that coincided with the uprising in 
Warsaw ¢ 

Mr. Mrko.asczyK. Correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The uprising in Warsaw took place while you 
were in transit from Cairo to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. MrKxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you discuss that uprising with Stalin in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was his first reaction ? 

Mr. Mrxouiasczyk. Immediately after my arrival I asked to see 
Stalin. I didn’t know what would be the exact date of the upmsing 
although the Communists are claiming even today that I have ordered 
the uprising for the 1st of August in order to help me in my conver 
sations in Moscow—that is not true. The final order for the uprising 
has been left with the command in Warsaw, and therefore I couldn’t 
know exactly what date it would be. It depended on the necessity 
and local circumstances. 

Anyhow, on my way to Moscow I got the news that an uprising in 
Warsaw started. Arriving in Moscow I immediately called on 
Molotov to see Stalin, and asked already for help to the Warsaw 
people fighting in the uprising against the Germans. 

I have seen Stalin two or three days later, and I talked to him asking 
him for help. I told him about the uprising. 

He said first there is no uprising at all. He said, “I have been 
informed by Mrs. Wasilewska and General Zymierski that there is 
no uprising. It is only just propaganda of the exiled Poles.” 

I said, “I can confirm that the uprising started and we need the 
help.” 

So he started again to avoid this problem, and he said, “Oh, what 
a pity. Ihave been once in Warsaw and I have seen the old part of 
the town, the architecture and other things. I am so sorry that the 
uprising was not agreed with us in timing because the big city with 
its ancient architectural and other values will probably be destroyed.” 

But, pressing, I said, “What about help, Generalisimus?” 

He agreed at the first meeting that he would send his officers, para 
chute them from Moscow as contact officers who would bring and 
conduct the transfer of help to the city. He advised me to see 
Zymierski, who was responsible for the so-called Polish Army of 
Berling. 

I had a meeting with them. Bierut, Wasilewska, Zymierski and 
Berling were there. They still announced a few days after the up- 
rising, they have agents who have just arrived from Warsaw, and 
there was no fighting in Warsaw at all, and therefore they didn’t 
need to go to Stalin and press for help to Warsaw. They said, “no, 
it is not necessary, because there is no uprising at all.” 
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But, finally, naturally nobody could deny about the big enormous 
fight of the Polish people in Warsaw. 

So when I saw Stalin the next time, I asked him about help again. 
He said, “We have dropped our parachutists, but they have been 
killed and could not be on the spot.” 

Already at that time I had a telegram from the Russian Intelligence 
Service officer who was in Warsaw, and I have given his name to be 
contacted and they were already in contact. Still before I left, Stalin 
was promising to bring every help to Warsaw, regretting only that 
the uprising was not timed with them. 

Before I returned to London, the situation had changed, and when 
in London I sent, under the agreement with Stalin all the materials 
necessary for the contact with the Warsaw command and the Red 
army to the Soviet Embassy in London. They sent back the letter 
and they said that under the order of Stalin there would be no contact, 
ho help. 

Mr. McTievur. Did they say at any time this was not an uprising 
of the democratic forces, but rather an uprising of Fascists? 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Oh, no; they did not Say that. They said only 
that it was premature, not timed with them, not agreed upon with 
them, but they did not say that it was Fascists. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, during that time— 

Mr. Mrxonasczyk (continuing). But later I will say—if I may fin 

ish this—Stalin was refusing not — to help but was also refusing 
to allow bringing help to Warsaw by the West. I asked President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill that the sy, on our behalf, call 
Stalin for help to Warsaw. Stalin did not want to agree. There were 
already 104 big American bombers, fully loaded, in England waiting 
to fly from England to Warsaw and Stalin did not want to agree these 


bombers land in Russia after bringing help to Warsaw. Already, 
he said the shuttle service Was finished, and he announced even I 


think Mr. Harriman would confirm it—that the Russians would shoot 
down the next pilot trying to fly to Warsaw and land in the rear of 
the Russian Army. 

Mr. McTicvr. During that first visit to Moscow, you also met with 
the so-called civilian government set up by the Communists ¢ 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Yes, exactly, as I mentioned before. As Stalin 

said, there was no opportunity at that time to discuss the frontier 
problems or the uprising and I should discuss these problems with 
them. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you discuss with them at all the question of the 
uprising ¢ 

Mr. MrkonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What did they tell you ‘ 

Mr. Mixouascozyk. They announced there was no uprising in War- 
saw at all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Coming back to the second journey to Moscow 
in October 1944. Did you, in that conference, get any indication that 
Poland was militarily designated at the Teheran Conference, to be in 
the sphere of their influence ? 

Mr. MikonasczyK. What kind of indication ¢ 

Mr. Macurowicz. During these conversations, either with Mr. 
Churchill or Stalin or anyone else ? 
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Mr. Mikxo.tasczyx. No, but there already existed an unfortunate 
situation, because the Russian Army was on our territory. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, coming bae k to the Churchill version that 
there was no pressure being brought in this exhibit that was offered 
mn ey idence before our comilttee, in Moscow in London, rather, we 
find this has a verbatim report of the conversation between you and 
Churchill, as reported by Professor Rome who at that time was Polish 
Ambassador to Moscow : 1S that correct ¢ 

Mr. MixonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I am going to read this to you and ask you 
whether, to the best of your memory, this is a fair account of what 
Wis said. 

This is when the question of the Polish-Russian agreement was 
brought up, this is the conversation that took place between you and 


Churchill. 


Mr. CHURCHILL (irritated). I wash my hands of it. As far as Il am concerned, 
ve shall give the business up because, for a few Poles, we are not going to wreck 
the peace of Europe. In your obstinacy, you do not see what is at stake. It is 
not in friendship that we shall part. We shall tell the world how unreasonable 
you are. You will start another war in which 25 million lives will be lost, but 
you do not care. 

Mr. MIKoLAsczyK. I know that our fate was sealed at Teheran 

Mr. CHURCHILL. It was saved at Teheran 

Mr. MIKOLAJCzYK. I am not a person completely washed out of patriotic 
feelings, to give away half of Poland. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. What do you mean by saying you are not washed out of 
patriotic feeling: 25 years ago, we reconstituted Poland, although in the last 
war more Poles fought against us than for us. Now, again we are preventing 
you from disappearing, but you will not play. You are absolutely crazy. 

Mr. MrKoLaAsczyK. But this solution did not change anything. 

Mr. CuurcnILi. Unless you accept the frontier, you are out of business for 
ever. The Russians will sweep through your country and your people will be 
liquidated. You are on the verge of annihilation 

Do you have any recollection of such a conservation having taken 
pl: ice f 

Mr. Mrxonasczyx. { think that is more or less correct and I think 
Mr. Churchill will not deny it. 

Mr. Macurowwicz. Then there was quite a bit of pressure brought 
about upon you to accept the offer, nto only pressure, but threat where 


Mr. Churchill said that— 


Unless you accept this offer, you are out of business forever. The Russians 
will sweep through your country and your people will be liquidated. 

Mr. MrKotasczyK. I was not convinced—I said to Mr. Churchill, 
“Mr. Churchill, I asked you once to be dropped in Poland some mem- 
bers of the Government, but you did not yield at that time. I would 
have preferred to be dropped over Poland and die there, instead to 
yield now and to be hanged in the presence of Your Ambassador in 
Warsaw. 

But this was in a heated exchange of words—It is true that Churchill 
and I did part without shaking hands. But after that a few hours 
later he came to me, with tears in his eyes and said, “Forget about 
the whole thing.” 

The main thing was not the question of pressure. I think that 
Great Britain very often emphasized it and they stuck to the Curzon 
line or held closely to that line in their policy but this was something 
that we could not agree to. And I emphasize at this moment; the 
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question of settlement was what we were trying to resolve in order to 
restore the Polish-Soviet relations. At that moment our country 
needed a settlement. Our Western allies were far away, and whe 
allies of the West were coming fro mM th e Kast to us, as an enemy. 

Mr. M ACH ROWICZ, Now, you le ft Moscow the nh. W ith the agreement 
that you would present this matter to your Cabinet. 

Mr. MrxonasezyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that day was in November 1944, Mi 
Mikolajezyk ? 

Mr. Mrxonasczyk. Yes 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you presented it to your Cabinet, what was 
their decision ? 

Mr. MixonascezyK. Previously there was sent to Poland a proposi 
tion about a so-called demarkation line and other propositions and the 
Polish underground agreed to this proposition, but there was an addi 
tional fact; in November 1944 Mr. Harriman on his way to Moscow ar 
rived with a letter from President Roosevelt. President Roosevelt was 
still offering that Mr. Harriman in Moscow will go to Stalin and de 
mand concessions for the Poles from Stal n, about southern-eastern 
Poland. 

Now. the difference between me and the majority of the Cabinet was 
this: Mr. Harriman in the name of President Roosevelt, was not 
empowered to ask Mr. Stalin about other parts of Poland. My opin 
ion was that if we got the offer of help, from such b g power as the 
United States, we should use that, because if we re ject it, we lose 
this opportunity. Now, I thought that it would be a mistake at that 
time and it was even later at Yalta that the question was raised again 
but quickly dropped. Now, if the United States, in my opinion, had 
asked the Soviets, in this matter, I think it would have been bette 
for Poland in the long run. And the majority of the Cabinet was of 
the opinion that—we should not use this offer of Pres a Roosevelt 

Mr. Macnurowicz (interposing). I do not int to get into the 
question at this time of whether or not it wa n the best intere . but 
at any rate, as a result you resigned from the Cabinet ir 19447 

Mr. Mixouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the new government was then formed ? 

Mr. MrxouascezyK. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You continued, however, to have your meetings 
and negotiations with both the British and the Americans ? 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you continued, you met with Churchill 
shoftly after that; is that correct 

Mr. Mixouasczyk. Yes: before I left for Poland. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. And you did so as a private citizen ? 

Mr. Mikouagczyk. Yes. 

Mr. MAcHROWK Z. Not as a member of the (,overnment ? 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. MaAcHRrowicz. And you did so because of the 1 irgings oi—~~ 

Mr. MIKoLAJCzyYK. Because my party was out of the Government 

London, but. was a most important part in the sailed still, 
and therefore, I had to represent their point of view there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, while you were in Poland, there were pres 
sures brought to bear upon you and your pen that you reveal to the 
Soviets, some of the unde rground officials: is that correct ? 
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Mr. MrKo.asczyK. Well—when ? 

Mr. McTicur. When you were in Poland. 

Mr. MrKo.ascozyK. In Poland? 

Mr. McTieur. Yes. 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyK. I don’t understand. 

Mr. McTiaur. Well, in July 1945, were you asked: Did the Soviet 
ask that some of the Polish underground forces be revealed in order 
that certain contacts might be made? 

Mr. MiKo.asczyK. No; that is not so. The question was this: 
There were many people arrested, many people still in the forests. 
The demand of the whole country expressed in public meetings was 
to bring about a new law, an amnesty law, which would bring fre edom 
to those who were in prison, or bring freedom to reveal themselves 
to those people who were still in the “forest and could not come out. 
The fight for the law was a very long one because we wanted, if 
possible, the kind of law which would bring a guaranty, also to the 
highest officials of the underground. 

Now, this law which was finally adopted, brought freedom to many 
of the prisoners and the right to come to norm: ral life to the people 
from the forests, but it did not bring freedom to the highest officials 
of the Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a question or two, Mr. Mikolajezyk. 

Before your first trip to Moscow, you had a conversation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ‘ is that right ¢ 

Mr. MixouasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When was that? 

Mr. MrkouasczyK. That was in June 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you know the exact date ? 

Mr. MrxouasczyK. June 6. 

Mr. Kersten, 1944? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. And also in your conversation with Mr. 
Churchill, when 1 the § ‘foot-in-the-door” suggestion was made—do you 
know what I mean ? 

Mr. Mrxouasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What date was that; could you tell us? 

Mr. MixonasczyK. It was in the last days before I left for Poland, 
which means it would be about the 12th or 14th of June. 

Mr. Kersten. Of what year? 

Mr. Mrxonasozyk. 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. 1945? 

Mr. Minonasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And the occasion in Moscow, when Molotov in his 
conversation with you there, and others, that the Poland frontiers had 
already been settled; when was that ? 

Mr. MiKonascezyK. October 12, 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. That was in Moscow ? 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And when you spoke to Mr. Churchill, had Mrs. 
Churchill just returned from Moscow ? 

Mr. Mrko.tasczyk. From a visit from Russia in June 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. From a visit in Russia ? 

Mr. Mrxo.tasozyK. Yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. From your description of the conditions after the 
Communists took over in Poland, from your experience after the 
Communists succeeded in working their government into Poland, 
which, for a short time you tried to participate in, what would you 
say as to the relationship of the people of Poland, the Polish people, 
in this Communist-dominated government, to be, and what was the 
relationship as to whether or not the people were ‘fiend with, on 
whether they hated the government; what was the general situation / 

Mr. Mrko.asczyk. I would say that, first of all, there have been 
very few ideological Communists in Poland at all. But even some 
of them, after their experience in Soviet Russia, or their experience 
under the practices of the Communist government in Russia have 
abandoned the Communist idea. I would say there can’t be Com 
munists in Poland today. But there is over 1 million armed people 
in the army, in the various kinds of security police, special military 
security units, and in the security police itself, who are watching the 
people. If there could be free elections, you could be quite sure that 
there would be no fight about Communists’ vote. And, therefore, I 
wil! say that, that the Poles dislhke—not dislike—they hate com 
munism and if it were possible at all to get immediately rid of them, 
they would do that. But unfortunately in 7p modern times, a 
dictator does not need public support if he has the support of mode1 
weapons to control the people. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say it is true that the Government pres 
ently in power in Poland is actually the enemy of the Polish people? 

Mr. Miko.tasczyK. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kersten. I recall the testimony of Colonel Burlitski in Munich, 
who was with the Soviet Army, when he stated that it was the function 
of that army, the rearming of the people of their own country; and 
so, therefore, you say that conforms with your idea of the real gover 
ment with regard to the Polish people? 

Mr. MrkoiasczyK. Yes, because if I would compare the life of 
these Communist dignitaries, 1 would say that they have very often 
such a luxury as no other country or dignitaries have. But on the 
other side, they have no retreat. They would not only be voted out, 
they would be killed by the people if the people had the chance 
Therefore, I feel that the people— 

Mr. Kersten (interposing). They fear the people? 

Mr. Mixonasczyk. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And so, therefore, would you not say that the Gov- 
ernment being armed as it is, as you say, with the military group, 
actually there is a constant warfare with the people of Poland in a 
predetermined continued extermination of the elements of the Polish 
people ? 

Mr. MrxotasczyK. Well, my experience with the Communists ap 
plied not only to Poland, but to all countries, even to Russia. 

Mr. Kersten. So that when the friendly countries of the world seek 
to trade with these governments, these Red governments, the Polish 
Red government, they actually ac gr ipate in a war, a Communist 
war, against the Polish people, and the other people under the Com 
munist. regime; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mixotasczyx. Mr. Chairman, 2 days ago, I spoke in New 
York at the Assembly of the Captive European Nations about East- 
West trade, and I emphasized that such a trade, even not in goods 
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which could be used for military peptone in every case, is against the 
people. Why? Jecause from one side the Communist system is able 
to deprive these citizens of every profit that the man makes from 
his work. 

Frem the other side, when the sv have to deliver goods for export to 
the West, the Communists are still squeezing and exploiting the people. 
Practically speaking, today, every man in the West eating Polish 
ham imported from Poland, deprives the Polish people of food, be 
cause in order to export ham the Communists are robbing the Poles 
of more food. But one thing is sure also—by taking every profit 
away from every man and from every state behind the Iron Curtain, 
for the benefit of Soviet Russia. the increased East-West trade will 
not benefit the workers and peasants behind the Iron Curtain, but only 
increase Communist aggression against the free countries of the world. 

Mr. Kersten. Therefore, when vou talk about the proposition ot 
coexistence with the Red government, does that coexistence between 
the free worlds and the Red government mean coexistence with the 
Polish people? 

Mr. eaten zyk. No. 

Mr. Kersten. It means, on the contrary, does it not, participation 
In war against the Polish people ¢ 

Mr. MitkonascezyK. It does and it shakes the morale of the Polish 
people. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Are there any further questions! 

Mr. MixonasczyK. May I add this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Mrxontascezyk. In concluding, I would say, Mr. Chairman, a few 
words if you will allow me. For the purpose of the Communist ag 
gression in Poland, the aia have already utilized the Molo 
tov-Ribbentrop pact of 1939, : as well as the general war situation, and 
the Red army. All the ane derived from the political agreements 
concluded during the Second World War with the Western powers 
were credited to the account of the Soviet Union. 

Diversion and infiltration were used. And advantage was taken of 
former political oppression, social neglect, economic backwardness, 
and national antagonisms. 

Through the army, the NK VD, the armed Communist Party and 
police detachments, violence was used. Mass arrests of innocent peo 
ple were made. Deportations and massacres of war prisoners like in 
Katyn, or political prisoners with the 16 leaders of the Polish under 
eround state on top, who were arrested in Warsaw and tried in Moscow, 
were perpetrated. The will of the nation was misre prese nted by the 
falsifications of elections. Independent politic al, social, professional, 
and youth organizations were destroyed. The Communist legal sys 
tem was imposed upon the captive countries with the aid of constitu 
tions patterned on the Soviet model. The economic integration of 
these countries within the framework of the economy of U.S. 8. R. has 
been carried on by means of commercial treaties, the imposition of 
production pl: ans, control over their execution, and through the dispo- 
sition of produced goods. 

And so in regard to Poland, one can say that the present state of 
affairs has been brought about by: 

|. Moscow’s strategic and political manipulations before and during 
the Second World War: 


ees 
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2. The direct intervention of the Red army and NI. VD in the inter 
nal affairs of Poland during and after the war; 

3. The deliberate destruction of the freedoms and human rights of 
citizens and falsification of the will of the Polish people; 

t. The destruction of the economic independence of the individual as 
well as of the Polish state; 

5. The gradual integration of Poland’s economy with the economy 
of the Soviet Union: ; 

6. The complete subordination of the Polish armed forces to the 
Soviet command, and transformation of Poland into a war base of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Mr. Mikolajezyk 

Mr. Mixonascezyx. Thank you for asking me to come here. I do 
want to thank you and your committee's activity. It is very much 
appreciated by the peoples behind the [ron Curtain, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you very much. The committee will stand in 
recess until 2: 15. 

(At 1 o'clock, a recess was taken until 2:15 p. m. OT the same day. ) 


\FTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing resumed at 2:15 p. m., pursuant to the taking of the 


recess. } 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER FRANCIS E. TOTH, S. J. 


(Reverend Toth was duly sworn by Mr. Kersten. ) 

Mr. Kersten. Would you give us your full name ? 

Father Toru. Francis FE. Toth. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a member of the Jesuit order: are you not ? 

Father Torn. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. At this time a Catholic priest / 

Father Torn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ky RSTEN. And presently are you at (reorgetow! U1 ivers ty ¢ 

Father Torn. No, sir: at the moment I a teaching in Brooklyn, 
the Preparatory Schoolin New York City. P 

Mr. KeEersTEN. Is that one of the Jesuit inst tutions, Father ? 

Mr. Torn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. And you have been int 

Father Torn. Exactly a year now. 

Mr. Kersten. You area native of Hungary; are you not? 

Father Toru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were a Catholic priest, a member of the 
Society of Jesus, and a Jesuit in Hungary; were you not? 

Father Torn. I was a member of the Society of Jesus in Hungary. 
but I was ordained a priest after I had left Hungary. , 

Mr. Kersten. When did you leave Hungary ? 

Father Torn. I left Hungary in 1948, October 

Mr. Kersten. And before you left Hungary, did you have some 
experience with the Communist government after the Communists 
took over in Hungary 

Father Torn. I was in Hungary during all of the war years, of 
course, and it was in Hungary that I witnessed the taking over of the 
country, first by the Russian Army, and then by the Communists. 


his country about how long? 


/ 
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In the fall of 1945 my superiors transferred me to Transylvania 
which became again a part of Rumania after the war, but where we 
happened to have a college for Hungarian boys. 

I was sent there as prefect, as teacher, for these Hungarian boys, 
and spent 3 years there. It was in Rumania, only a few miles from 
the Hungarian border. 

Ethnically it was an Hungarian area. 

Mr. Kersren. Were you arrested and imprisoned by the Com 
munists ¢ 

Father Torn. That is right, Mr. Chairman, in 1947 in the fall. I 
helped three Hungarian boys who wanted to join a seminary in 
Hungary, I helped them escape from Rumania into Hungary because 
there was no possibility of them getting an official passport. 

Afterward they simply discovered this crime, they called it, and I 
was put under arrest. After I was put under arrest, I spent the first 
10 days in the prison of political appeals at the city where I was, 
Sattamero, and then 30 days in the county prison in the same city. 

Mr. Kersten. Some time earlier this year you talked with me in 
my office about the subversion of the Jesuit order in Hungary; did you 
not / 

Father Toru. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. And you told me that there was a considerable num- 
ber of your religious order now living outside of Hungary formerly 

who did reside in Hungary under the Communist occupation, many 
of whom had experienc ed livi ing under the Communists; did you not ? 

Father Toru. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersren. And I asked you to communicate with your superior 
with the purpose of communicating with as many of the members of 
your religious order ve Hungary as might be here; is that correct ? 

Father Toru. Yes, si 

Mr. Kersten. And, aaa to that, we sent to a number of Hun- 
garians in other parts of the world to get their stories of their ex- 
periences with the Communists; is that correct ? 

Father Toru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. And approximately how many responses did you 
receive from these inquiries ? 

Father Torn. We received 49 responses, 

Mr. Kersten. Were these responses of members of the Jesuit order 
living in various parts of the world describing their experiences in 
Hungary under the Communists? 

Father Torn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Within the past several years; is that correct ? 

Father Torn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And they came back for the most part in the Hun- 
garian language; is that correct ? 

Father Torn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And they were translated. Will you tell me what 
the nature of the first letter to these various 49 individuals was, what 
was the letter of inquiry, and direction that was made to get this 
information ¢ 

Father Torn. The superior of these provincials or these exiles, 
Hungarian Jesuits, requested his subjects to submit to him written 
accounts of the events they have personally undergone, or witnessed, 
while being exposed themselves to the Red tyranny, and they were told 


Lae 
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by their superior in the official letter to restrict themselves to the fa 
tual description of these events, and to write their reports with such a 
care, accuracy and objectivity and abstain from comments of a 
merely subjective nature as if they were testifying under oath. 

These directives were sent out to 69 members of the province; 49 
of them submitted these reports, which were then given to one of their 
number, actually to me, to be transmitted and submitted to the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Kersten. The Jesuits were suppressed in Hungary under the 
recent Communist occupation; were they not / 

Father Totu. That is correct; in 1950. 

Mr. KERSTEN, And all of these people were forcibly exiled from 
Eaung ry, were they not, or they escaped ? 

Vather Torn. Not exactly; some of them exactly. Most of these 
members of the Jesuit Hungarian members were student members of 
the Society of Jesus at that time, and because of the suppression of 
the seminaries and of the religious orders there was not any possibility 
of them to continue their studies for the priesthood and the only 
chance to arrive at their calling and be saduitedl priests was to leav: 
the country and seek refuge somewhere in the West. 

Mr. Kersten. From approximately how many of these countries 
did you get responses ? 

Father Torn. These former members of the Hungarian provines 
are scattered ail around the world in 20 different countries. 

Mr. Kersten. I might say, for the record, that I have followed the 
procedure that you have described of seeing the letter that was sent 
out, and I have seen the translated copies of some of the responses. 
All those that I have seen, and that is quite a considerable number, are 
very objective, and appear to be of real value and credible and trust 
worthy. 

You have before you a booklet. What does that contain? 

Father Torn. This contains the testimony of these 49 Jesuits com 
piled and arranged according to some definite topics, and those topics 
are the certain measures inhibiting the religious activity of the Jesuits 
in Hungary, and some testimony deals with the interference with 
youth activity, and other deals with the various restrictions on the 
freedom of religious manifestations. 

We have several accounts given by eyewitnesses of Communist-held 
trials of priests and others, and we have accounts of acts of violence 
and violations of civic rights. We have deser ipt ivee pisode s reflec ting 
the attitudes of the people toward religious persecution, and some of 
the Jesuits list injustices suffered by relatives and friends of Jesuit 
fathers of members of the province. 

Then we have a detailed and long account of the violent seizure of 
the Jesuit seminary, novitiate, and retreat house in Hungary. 

We have detailed data on suppression of religious orders in general 
and of the Society of Jesus in particular, and we listed some data on 
the escape of some Jesuits from Hungary. 

Then we list also the experiences of those 50 Jesuits who, between 
1945 and 1954 have been arrested and imprisoned for a period of time, 
over 3 months. 

We do not list the names of those who spent less than 3 months in a 
Communist prison. This is the content of this booklet. 
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Mr. Kersten. This booklet contains these responses translated into 
English; is that correct / 

Father Torn. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Reporter, will you mark the cover of this book, 
please, “Washington Exhibit No. 3”? 

Mr. McTieve. It is entitled “Report on the Hungarian Province of 
the Society of Jesus under the Communist Regime.” 

(The matter referred to was thereupon marked “Washington Ix 
hibit No. 3, December 1, 1954.’’) 

Mr. Kersten. Having in mind the nature of the document, it was 
prepared by others, it is the Story of others, 4 not of this witness, 
having in mind the care, however, with which it was gathered and 
the obvious ob yectiy t\ of the re ports, I think the a ument numbered 
Washington Exhibit No. 3 should be admitted into the record for 
what it 1s worth. 

Is there any objection to that, gentlemen / 

Mr. KersTEen Hearing none it may be so received having those 
facts in mind. 

(The document previously described was marked as “Washington 
Exhibit No. 3° and admitted into the records of the committee.) 

ot Kersten. Is there anything further you wished to bring out, 
Father Toth? 

ile Toru. I don’t think so. I must add, though, that some of 
the information contained in the book is my own. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, I see. 

Father Torn. Originating with me. 

Mr. Kersten. Is that identified ? 

Father Torn. No, I did not point it out in the report, which is 
supposed to be a cgllective report of these Jesuit Fathers, and we 
intentionally omitted mentioning any one of them as an individual 
I just want to add that considerable information comes from my own 
personal experience. 

Mr. Kersten. From your knowledge of these reports and from your 
own knowledge would you have the opinion that this is a thoroughly 
creditable document ? 

Father Tors. I absolute ly vouch for that. 

Mr. Kersten, With that unde rstandi Ing 1t may be so considered. 

Thank you, Father. 

Mr. McTieur. The next witness is Mr. Joseph Swiatlo, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Kersten. How do you do, Mr. Swiatlo. 

We have had this witness, Mr. Joseph Swiatlo, before this com- 
mittee previously in Milwaukee, Wis. He at that time was sworn 
and it was stated to him that we contemplated calling him later when 
we returned to Washington, So there will be ho necessity for further 
swearing the witness as he now is already under oath, and any testi- 
mony that he would give would be with that ee ation. 

Mr. Swiatlo, we are happy to have you with us again today, and 
for the assistance you gave our committee in Milw: ia and the assist- 
ance that we hope to get from you here. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH SWIATLO 


Mr. JIC ERSTEN. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed, pl ise / 
Mr. McTievr. Mr. Chairman, the interpreter also has been sworn 


so it will not be necessary to swear him. 


Mr. Kersten. Dr. Jan Karski has been swo 
the testimony of this witness and you were her‘ t | todav. Dr. 
Jan Karski, in the same capacity that you were with us in Milwaukee 
with this and other witnesses ? 


Dr. KArskr. Yes. 
Mr. McTicur. There were some items, Mr. Swiat 


have the opportunity to cover in Milwaukee because i rta 
limitations which were imposed upon the committ At that time 
was suggested to you that you might come back at a late late 
resume your testimony on the items which we didn’t have the oppor 
tunity to cover. One of the more mportant 1t st t was t 
ered in Milwaukee was with reference to a t "1 “jc 
the Department of the Ministry of Security Con t Pola 
today. The funds which are in that treasury, as I unde tha it 


used for the purpose of finanen og the operatlo of the Con 
Party in other countries / 

Mr. Swiar.o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. Can you tell the committe: omiet i ) L that 
called treasury in the Department of the Ministry of Public Affain 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes.sir. The legal treasury of the Communist Pat 
in Poland was organized for the first time in 1944 

In principle the property of former Germa LIZens, r Pole Ol 
German descent, SO called Volks Deutsi he, Was to go to the st ite’ 
treasury. 

In reality, however, the legal tre Surly of the Polish Comn ! 
Party was organized and many millions of dollars, as well as jew 
diamonds, and other property taken from those people was sto 
the Ministery of Public Security and was administered by the \ 
Minister of Publie Security, General Romkovy ok 

This fund is being administered by the political bureau of the 
Polish Communist Party in Poland. 

Actually, only three men know all cdleta s about this trea ry, Ol 
fund, however you will call it. 

It is from this fund that the Polish Communist Party finances 


Polish Communist espionage abroad and ¢ OoOmmunIst activities itS1a 
of Poland. 
It was General Romkowski who personally informed me about. the 


ways of financing Communist activities outside of Poland. 

It was also, he who told me, that every satellite country participat 
to a certain degree, in financing the overall Communist activities out 
side of the Soviet bloc. 

As Romkowski told me, it is the Polish Communist Party which 
financing the Communist activities in Italy out of the above-met 
tioned fund. 
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Independently of the permanent subsidies which every so-called 
satellite country is supposed to give to the Communist activities out 
side of the Soviet bloc, from time to time emergency subsidies are 
needed for some extraordinary emergency cases. 

For instance, there was a strike in France, connected, I believe, with 
the French Army, and to maintain the strike inspired and controlled 
by the French Communists, it was the Polish Communist Party which 
was asked to give special funds. 

In addition to financing this particular strike in France from the 
fund, I remember that at that time the central union, which was the 
central council of the trade unions in Poland, organized officially, and 
opened in Poland, a drive to help the strike in France. 

I learned from General Romkowski and Mr. Mazur, the sum col- 
lected publicly from the Polish people and sent to France was only a 
very small percentage of the gross amount sent from Poland to France 
from this secret treasury which I mentioned before. 

[I would like to give you another instance. I personally helped Gen- 
eral Romkowski to count money which was sent to Korea to support 
the Communist forces. There were at that particular moment $200,000 
which I personally saw and counted, and it was sent to Korea 

It was on that occasion that for the first time I had opportunity to 
see the treasury. It was placed in a special room neighboring the room 
of General Romkowski, Vice Minister of the Ministry ‘of Public 
Security. 

In that secret room, neighboring Romkowski’s study, there are four 
very large safes. In those safes there are dollars, diamonds, gold, and 
other valuables confiscated, taken away from the people I mentioned 
before; people arrested, deported or volks-deutsche, or being of 
German descent. 

As a result of this kind of an arrangement, the Polish Communist 
Party in Poland receives constantly very detailed intelligence from 
other Communist parties, financed by Poland. 

An example of this, the former Polish military attaché in Rome, 
Colonel Rozen-Zawadzki, who was later recalled in connection with 
the preparation of the trial against General Tatar. After he was re- 
called, he was arrested, and charged with espionage on behalf of a 
foreign power in Poland. 

Naturally, in accordance with the Communist practice, he confessed 
to all the charges which were brought against him. 

He was at first promised release. However, after a certain period 
of time, when the release was not forthcoming, he wrote a long memo- 
randum to the Ministry of Public Security. 

In that memorandum he asked the Minister of Public Security to 
delegate a special agent to interview him in private. 

I do not remember tod: ay, but probably it was Vice Minister General 
Romkowski himself, who went to see him. 

In his conversation with the agent of Minister of Public Security 
Zawadski said that he confessed to everything which was asked of him 
by the prosecutor. He said that, for instance, he confessed that he was 
an agent of intelligence of all possible countries which were suggested 
to him. 
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And he told this agent of our ministry that he was just waiting for 
the public trial because at that public trial he was going to say the 
following: 

Gentlemen, if I really were an agent of the Western Powers, the first informa 
tion I would have given them would have been that I transferred money from the 
Polish Communist country to Italy in order to pay for our intelligence espionage 
and Communist activities in Italy. 

Next, if I really were an agent of the Western Powers, then certainly I would 
declare that I was receiving very valuable information from the Italian Com 
munist authorities which I sent constantly to Poland. 

And he gave our agent the serial numbers and initials of folders, 
containing all intelligence which he had sent from Italy to Poland. 

General Romkowski personally searched for this folder and he 
found it. The folder contained several hundred pages of cipher. 

There were, among others, conversations and conferences between 
Rozen Zawadski and Togliatti, the Communist leader in Italy. All 
those materials received from Togliatti were of intelligence nature 

There was evidence in that folder that Zawadski was in personal 
touch with the secretary of the political bureau of the Italian Com 
munist Party, the men who were personally charged with espionage 
in Italy. 

Besides financing espionage and subversion in the democratic 
countries, the Polish marines, the Polish Navy smuggle agents. 

For instance, Togliatti himself twice or perhaps three times left 
Italy, left for Moscow for conferences illegally, helped by the Polish 
Navy. 

Usually these agents have one stop in Warsaw and then proceed 
to Moscow. 

Mr. Karsxt. I am sorry I used the expression “navy.” It is not 
navy but it is merchant fleet. 

Mr. Swratto. In another instance I know for sure that the leade1 
of the French Communist Party, Jacques Duclos, left iiegaily and 
secretly France at least as time, proceeded to Poland, and then 
7 air went from Warsaw to Moscow, then went back to France, 

-ach time smuggled by the I rolish merchant fleet. 

Usually such Communist leaders or agents who proceed illegally 
from their own countries to Moscow from Poland usually stop at 
Konstancin, the residence of Mr. Bierut and in conferences exchange 
valuable information concerning their countries and the situation in 
Poland. 

Of course I do speak not only about leaders of the Communist Party 
in the Western World. Those who proceed illegally to Moscow 
include also minor officials, all of them usually helped by the Polis 
merchant fleet. 

I mentioned Togliatti and Duclos only, because about these two 
gentlemen, I learned personally from the leadership of the Polish 
Communist Party in my character as deputy chief of department 10. 

In the Ministry of Public Security- the re is a department which 
exercises surveillance over the Polish merchant fleet. The name of 
the director of the department is Radwukiewicz. 
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The Vice Minister of Public Security told me personally that Rad 
wukiewicz knows his business and knows how to smuggle agents from 
the West to Moscow with the help of the Polish merchant fleet. 

In explaining the activities I just described, in every one of the 
so-called peoples democracies there are special groups of immigrants 
from the western countries. ‘These groups consist of individuals from 
different western countries, all of them Communists, who when in 
danger in their own countries, escape and find refuge in Poland. They 
had their own organization, and their own liaison with ther respective 
countries, and they are in constant touch with the Communist leaders 
in their respective countries. 

For instance, I know that one of these people was an assassin of 
Mussolini, the Italian dictator, who had to escape from Italy. He 
came to Poland and is at present in Poland. 

Mr. McTieur. What was his name? 

Mr. Swrat.Lo. Enno Castiglione. 

Mr. McTieur. He was one of the assassins of Mussolini ? 

Mr. Sw1atLo. He was one of the assassins of Mussolini. 

[ became acquainted with Castiglone under the following circum- 
stances. One evening I was called to see the Vice Minister Romkow 
ski. He told me that I was to get a man, an escapee from Italy, a man 
who is a Communist, and I was to take him to prison in Miedzyszyn, 
the same prison in which Field was in jail. 

Mr. McTiavr. Is that the same prison in which Herman Field was 

onfined ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes; Hermann Field. And Romkowski told me that 
Castiglione, because he was the man, would stay in jail until the 
Communist revolution breaks out in Italy. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And why was he kept in jail? 

Mr. Swiar.o. Well, if you will allow me, I want to speak of this 
as I learned about it, and I will come to that. 

Mr. Bonin. Just to keep the record straight, who was Hermann 
Field? 

Mr. Swratto. Hermann Field, he is an American citizen who was 
arrested in Poland in 1949, recently released by the Polish Com 
munist authorities, left Poland, went to Switzerland, and as far as 
I know, is presently in England. The next day I had a conversation 
with Castiglione in Miedzyszyn jail, and was told the following: 
Professionally, he was an engineer, an electrical engineer. 

Throughout the Second World War he and his brother were in the 
Italian Communist Party. He and his brother and another man 
were given the mission of liquidating Mussolini, who, at the time, 
was attempting to escape. They fulfilled their mission and Mussolini 
was killed by them. In fulfilling their mission, Castiglione’s brother 
was killed. © Only two survived, Castiglione, how in Poland, and 
another who is now in Italy. This group found on Mussolini an 
entire treasury, consisting of cash, gold, and jewels. They took the 
treasury and sent it to the central committee of the Italian Com- 
munist Party. 

Now, when the Italian Government, the legal Government, learned 
that the Italian Communist Party had obtained the treasury the 
Government asked them to return the treasury for it belonged to the 
state, 
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There was danger for the Communist Party because the two sur 
vivors, those who killed Mussolini, could be arrested, brought to tria 
by the Government and charged with the responsibilitv of sending 
the treasury to the Communist Party, rather than to the legal au 
thority. 

To meet this danger, the Communist authorities decided to send 
those who took part in the assassination of Mussolini to some safe 
place. They attempted to send both of them abroad. However, « 


man was arrested by the Italian police and only Castiglione su 
ceeded in escaping, arriving at Warsaw. He transferred to Czecho 
slovakia and worked in the Czechoslovakian radio.: In the Czeel 

slovakian radio he became acqua nted with a Czech artist, Mis 


l 


Milada Horatowa. After a certain period of time, Castiglione asked 
the Communist authorities to allow his mother, left in Italy, to come 


to him: his brother hac bee k lled. He had « \ } mother left 
but she had stayed in Italy. 
The second request he made was for perm oh to enter into mat 


riage with Milada Horatowa. ‘| he leaders of the Czech (Commu 
Party would not grant either of those two requests, and Castiglions 
was disappointed and bitter. 

Consequently, it was decided to send him to Poland so he would be 
a little bit further removed from the frontier be een the Commu 
countries and the Western World. 

He went to Poland and started to work with the Polish radio, in the 
Italian section. He was a member of the Italian group of ¢ 
munist refugees. 

In Poland he attended open meetings of this Italian group and 
often raised the point that he wanted his mother wit tim and that 
he wanted to get married with Milada Horatowa. 

His friends from the Italian group began to wonder, whether 
would go to the Italian Embassy since he knew all the details 
cerning the assassination of Mussolini. One of the leaders of t 
Italian Communist Party informed about a 
illegally and he decided, in the name of the Italian Communist Party. 
that Castiglione should go to jail. 


The arrest of Castiglione was arranged by Bierut himself, and 
was on his order that the Ministry of Publ Security arrested 
Castiglione. 

In my first conversation with | Mi. he told it \ CULY what | te] 


you now. He told me that the Italian Communist Party had no 
reason to doubt his loyalty nor to be afraid that he would betray them 
to the Italian Embassy. 


Castiglione convinced m¢ in this conversation, to suc] i. degree t] 
in a conversation which I subsequently had with Romkowski, I told 
Romkowski, that under such circumstances, any day people like he 
and I would go to jail. 

> . . . . 1° } + 
Romkowski, in the beginning, did not understand my remarks and 


asked me why should he gO to jail. | answered, “General, because we 
know more than Castiglione does, and as far as I can see, the 1 
has come that anyone who knows too much goes to jail. Ido not kn 
any other reason why Castiglione was arrested.” 

We had much trouble with Castiglione. He started a hunger strike 
and he attempted to commit suicide. Some reports were sent to 
Bierut, trying to prove the groundless base for Castiglione’s arrest 
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Bierut told me that he, himself, did not know the whole affair of 
Castiglione—that he made the decision at the request of his comrades 
in the Italian Communist Party. 

I know that Bierut himself interceded on behalf of Castiglione to 
Toglaitti, when he was returning from Moscow to Italy on one of his 
illegal, secret trips, and stopped in Warsaw. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He conferred with Togliatti ? 

Mr. Swiatto. With Togliatti, yes. He called on Bierut and told 
him that he was going to send the chief of the party secretariat in 
Italy—one of the most important branches of the Communist Party 
in Italy—he was going to send a man illegally to Poland, and leave 
the decision of what to do with Castiglione, with him. 

About 8 weeks before my escape from Poland, a representative of 
the Italian Communist Party came illegally, secretly, to Poland. I 
do not remember his name. However, it can be identified. I know 
that his brother is one of the secretaries of the Italian Communist 
Party. He had a conversation with the secretary of the central com- 
mittee of the Polish Communist Party, Mazur, and with the chief of 
the foreign section of the Polish Communist Party, Dluski. 

After these conversations, Colonel Fejgin and I went to see Mazur 
and Dluski. Mazur and Dluski told us that the representative of the 
Italian Communist Party agreed to the release; however, under the 
condition that the Polish Communist Party and the Polish Minister 
of Public Security guarantee that Castiglione would not go to the 
Italian Embassy and would not betray the secrets of the Itahan Com- 
munist Party. 

Now, Mr. Mazur and Mr. Dluski asked Fejgin and myself whether 
we could guarantee that Castiglione, if released, would not either 
escape to the West, or denounce the Italian Communist Party to the 
Italian Embassy. 

My opinion was that we were not doing any favor to Castiglione, 
since his arrest was already completely groundless. 

I pointed out that it was completely in our power to grant his re- 
quests. Naturally, if we granted his requests we would have more 
security with the man for he would be more loyal toward us. 

In connection with this, I asked permission to go to Czechoslovakia 
in order to speak to Miss Milada Horatowa. F inally, I received per- 
mission that Castiglione could marry Miss Milada Horatowa. 

Ten or twelve days later the marriage between Miss Horatowa and 
Castiglione took place at Nachod. This is on the border between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Castiglione returned with me to Poland where Miss Horatowa was 
supposed to come about 2 weeks later. 

At the time of my escape from Poland Castiglione was about to get 
a position as an engineer in Poland. 

Of course, the whole fear of the Communist Party was that if 
Castiglione went to the Italian Embassy in Warsaw, and if he were 
to tell the truth about the circumstances of the assassination of Musso- 
lini, then of course the Italian Government could sue the Italian Com- 
munist Party. 

As far as the other man was concerned, the man who stayed in 
Italy, I learned that he was imprisoned by the Italian Government, 
but then the Italian Communist Party put his name on the list in 
the last elections in Italy. 
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The man was elected and, now, naturally, according to the law. 
was released from jail and serves now as a member of the Italia 
Parliament. 

Mr. Kersten. What is his name? 

Mr. Swratto. I do not know. 

This is all I can say about Castiglione. 

Mr. Kersten. Just this question: 

As I understand it, the Polish Communist Party sent. the 
to Italy among other places; is that right? , 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, now, did the Italian Communist Party per 
form some espionage work for the Polish Communist Party in Italy? 

Mr. SwiaT.o. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us some idea of the nature of that work ? 

Mr. Swratco. It was in the nature of normal espiona 
economic, and military intelligence. . 

Mr. Kersten. To be sent to the Polish Communist Party in Poland: 
is that right? 

Mr. Swratvo. Yes. It was to go to the Polish Communist Party. 
Of course, not exclusively, because finally all this kind of information 
would go to Moscow ? 

Mr. Kersten. Would go to Moscow? 

Mr. Swtatwo. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you any idea how much money has been sent 
by the Polish Communist Party to the Italian Communist Party fo 
this kind of work? 

Mr. Swiatwo. I could gO this far, it is a question of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Kersten. Togliatti is fully aware of this arrangement by that 
Polish Communist Party; is he not? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Did Toglhiatti make many trips to Poland? 

Mr. Swratio. I know about his three secret illegal trips. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us approximately the dates of each of 
those trips? 

Mr. Swrattio. The last one, as I remember, was somewhere in the 
summer of 1953. 

Mr. Kersten. That is a little over a year ago? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes; because I remember after that Togliatti, a rep 


money 


re. polit ical, 


‘ 


resentative of the Italian Communists came to Poland in connection 
with Castiglione. 

Mr. KERSTE x. What about the previous trips of Togliatti; do you 
remember when they were? 

Mr. Swiatio. No; I do not remember. 

Mr. Kersten. Approximately; can you give us an idea? 

Mr. Swiatito. No; I would not like to be bound by any definite 
statement, on my part, on this matter. 

Mr. Kersten. But there were two previous trips? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes; there were two previous trips about which | 
know. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have some more items which I have for Mr. Swiatlo, 
but I will defer any further questioning, Mr. Chairman, until this 
subject is fully explored. 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes; I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

You have testified about the help given to the Italian and French 
Communist Party, and also to Korea out of this illegal fund of con- 
fiscated money. 

"Can you tell us whether or not any of this money was used to help 
finance the Communist Party in the United States? 

Mr. Swiarto. I could not—I would like, sir, to be very specific in 
my answer. 

As far as I know from general Romkowski and the leaders of the 
Polish Communist P arty, all western countries outside of the Soviet 
Lloe are financed by the so-called people’ s democracies and by the 
Soviet Union itself in certain proportions. I can go so far as saying 
| do not see any reason why the United States should be excluded 
from it. 

Mr. Macnrowicz, Is it correct to say that you know of a own 
personal knowledge, SO far : s F rance ane d It: ly is con cerned, but from 

our experience you have no doubt that money was also sent to the 
United States ? 

Mr. Swiatxo. I would not like to make this kind of statement. All 
Communist parties, in the free world, are financed by the Soviet Union 
ind the Soviet countries. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That, of course, includes the Communist Party 
in the United States? 

Mr. Swiat.o. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now, you have mentioned about Communist 
agents being transported by the Polish Fleet into Poland. Is it true 
ilso that this Polish Fleet was used to transport Communist agents 
from Poland to these various countries ? 

Mr. Swiar.o. I was speaking previously about the illegal transfer 
of the leaders of the Communist Party from Italy to France and from 
France into Poland. 

[ would put it,this way: The merchant fleet and the Polish Com 
munist Party are entrusted with transferring such important men as 
Togliatti and Duclos. I have no doubt that they also transferred 
minor oflicials from the democratic countries into the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Yes; but what I want to know is do you feel, 
from your knowledge, that this Polish Fleet was also used to trans 
port Communist agents from behind the Iron Curtain to the western 
countries ? 

Mr. SwirarLo. Undoubtedly; naturally. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there any doubt in your mind that this Polish 
Fleet was used at times to transport such agents to the United States ? 

Mr. Swrar.o. I have not the slightest doubt about it; that it does. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say, Mr. Swiatlo, that there were any 
American Communist agents that were transported secretly to 
Poland ? 

Mr. Swiat.o. Could I ask you, sir, for a permission not to answer 
this question ? 

Mr. Bontn. Mr. Swiatlo, you stated in the early part of your testi- 
mony that Polish funds are being used to support Communist organ- 
Zations throughout the free countries of the world, 
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Do they exchange that money into the money of the countries to 
which it is going? 

Mr. SwrarLo. There is a special fund in dollars in Poland, and 
usually dollars are used for those purposes. 

Mr. Bonin. Do you mean American dollars 4 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes; I have in mind of course, American dollars. 

Mr. Bonin. American dollars? 

Mr. SwiatLo. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bonin. Do they have any English poul «ais / 

Mr. SwiatLo. Sir, as I saw in the secret room, Romkowski’s safe 
there are all kinds of currency and moneys at his disposal 

Mr. Bontrn. All kinds? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonrn. When you speak about $200,000 be ne sent to Korea to 
further the Communist cause in that part of the world, were you re 
ferring to $200,000 of American value or S200,000 equivalent in Polis 
money ¢ 

Mr. Swrarno. In American dollars 

Mr. Bonin. In American dollars : 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes. 

Mr. Bontrn. In reference to the murder of Mussolini, am I to assum 
that Castiglione was a Communist working wit] the Fascist Party 
in Italy ? 

Mr. Swiarto. No; he was merely a Communist doing it under th 
orders of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Bonry. In other words, I forget just exactly how Mussolini wa 
murdered, but they had to wet access to hin nh some way i order te 
accomplish it. 

Then they were not actually working with the Fascist Party at that 
time in order to liquidate Mussolini ¢ 

Mr. Swiarto. It was done in this way, sir, if vou remember: At the 
end of the Second World War I do not remeniber the date Mussol I 
tried to escape from his residence, and to hide somewhere At the 
time of his escape Italy was divided. 

Partisans caught and killed him in the way I described 

Mr. Bonrn. Mr. Chairman, IS Mr. Sw latlo coming bere kk tomorrow 4 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Swiatlo, the hour ts a little after 4, and we like to adjourn about 
this time. 

We would like to have you come back tomorrow morning at LO 
o'clock. 

We willadjourn at this time until 10 o'clock tomorrow mornin 

Mr. Swiatno. Yes, sir. I will be here tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a 
Thursday, December 2, 1954.) 


‘ 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1954 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION, 
W shinaton. dD. 
The Select Committee on Communist Aggression met 
House Office Building, Washingten, D. C., pursuant to « 
Hon. Charles J. Kersten (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Hon. Charles J. Kersten, Hon. Thaddus M. Machrowiez, 
and Hon. Edward J. Bonin, members of 


in room 304, 
all, at 10 a. m., 


the ymmiuttee. 
Also present: James J. McTigue, chief counsel 
Mr. KERSTEN. The he “rings will come to order. Mr. Counsel, wil 
you proceed with the quest! ioning ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH SWIATLO—Resumed 
Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, the chart we have before us this 
morning entitled, “Department 10 of the Ministry of Public Security” 
was admitted into evidence and made a part of the committee’s record, 
and identified as exhibit No. 6 at the Milwaukee hearings. 

At that time we did not have an opportunity to secure a description 
of the operation of Department 10 by Mr. Swiatlo, who was one of the 
deputies, along with Mr. Piasecki. 

The chief of Department 10 is shown as Colonel Fejgin. As I 
understand, Mr. Swiatlo, Colonel Fejgin was with you 
you escaped from Berlin into the free world, is that right? 

Mr. Swratwo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. Would you step to the chart, please, Mr. Swiatlo, 
and explain briefly your function as dept ity of Department 10% Be 
fore you start your description, it is true, is it not, that 
was a Department of the Ministry of Public Security ? 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTraeur. And the function of Department 10, briefly, was 
to collect derogatory information on the top Government officials, the 
top Communist le: adere in Communist Poland, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swratwo. Yes, si 

Mr. Mc TE AGUE., Now, “will you proceed, p lease . Mr. Swiatlo, 
description of the function ng of Dep: urtment 10? 

Mr. SwiatLo. You must take into consideration 


the time 


Department 10 


In youl 


that in the Com 


munist countries, it is the Communist Pa rty which has the actual 
power, not so much the administration. The basic task of the Depart 
ment No. 10 was the unity and the purity of | ie Polish Communist 
Party. Department 10 tried to insure that edie and officials 


of the party thought and acted as prescribed by the highest leadership. 
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Consequently, in practice, our task was to discover those members and 
officials of the party who did not feel or think, or potentially, would 
not think as the party wanted them to do. 

Department 10 dealt with the members of the party, from the politi 

cal bureau, the highest authority, to the lowest cells of the party. 

There were four basic units in Department 10. The first one took 
care of all rightists, nationalists, and Trotskyite movements. The 
( hi f of that Department was myself. 

The second unit took care of all members and officials of the party 
who had had any connection with the West in any capacity. 

The third unit was charged with uncovering informers and agents 
who had been sent to Poland after 1939. 

The fourth unit was the investigation unit. Department 10 was 
the only department in the Ministry of Public Security which had its 
own Investig: ition apparatus. 

The next unit, physical security, took care of the physical security 
of the party. Again Department 10 was the only department which 
had its own prisons. 

The secretariate took care of all documentation of the archives, and 
so forth. of the Department. 

Ps ins pectorate, as you see here, controlled all regional branches 

f Department 10 throughout the country. 

In every district of Poland, there was a branch of Department 10, 
with all those units I have just described. 

So, as you see, gentlemen, our Department 10 protected the Com 
munist P arty in Pol: and from every point of view. 

If you ti ake into consideration that every dignitary in Poland, from 
minister, vice minister, down, is usually a member of the Communist 
Party, it is clear that Department 10 was a controlling agency over 
all real government in Poland. 

This is all, as far as this chart is concerned. Do you have any othe 
questions ¢ 

Mr. McTiaur. I have one more question. 

In Department 10 you had a file of derogatory information on every 
top government official and top Communist leader in Communist 
Poland today, except President Bierut, and the files of derogatory in 
formation on him is in Moscow, is that correct 2 

Mr. SwiatLo. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. I have no furthe questions on Department LO in con 
nection with this chart. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. I have no questions ? 

Mr. Kersten. I believe that is all. 

Mr. McTiever. Chart No. 35 which we are about to produce, Mr. 
(Chairman, was admitted into evidence in Milwaukee and identified 
as exhibit No. 7. Exhibit No. 7 is a chart showing the control of the 
Soviet Union over the various aspects of life in Communist Poland 
today, and again, Mr. Swiatlo did not have time to explain this chart 
in Milwaukee. So, may I ask Mr. Swiatlo to proceed to the chart 
with a view to describing the control exercised by the Soviet Union 
over life in Communist Poland today. 

Mr. Swiat.o. On this chart is shown the Soviet control over Poland. 
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The Soviet Union is extremely careful to hide from the Polish 
people the true wheels of government in Poland. They want the 
people to believe that the Polish Governme nt, as well as the Polish 
Communist Party, are truly independent and sovereign, directed only 
by the wishes and interests of the Polish people. That is why in such 
parts of public life as the economy, politics, and so forth, where large 
masses participate, there is no direct Soviet interference. no Soviet 
agent—of course, only on the surface. 

There are two methods of the Soviet control over ] rol: in id. one pol t 
ical, the other through the MVD, the Ministry of Public Security 
of U. S. S. R., which you see on the ria: The political bureau of 
the central committee of the U. S.S. R.. usu: lly known as the political I 
bureau, is directly superior to the political bureau of the Communist 
Party in Poland. 

All decisions and directives concerning any walk of life or concern 
ing any activities in Poland, Bierut, the secretary general of the 
political bureau in Poland, receives directly from the Soviet political 
bureau. 

Now, as you see here on the left. within the Polish Communist 


Party, you have all the departments which coincide or respond to all 
ministries in the Polish Government as well as to the most important 
activities in public life, like transport, religious activity, economic, and 


so forth. 

Now, this is important: Any chief of any department in the Polish 
a al party isa — authority within the respective ministry in 
the Government. So, the chief of the economic division in the party 
is higher than the iain of National Economy. 

Since that is so, the party is really the directing and controlling 
body in Poland. 

Now, independently of this first line of dependence on the Soviet 
Union through the party apparatus, you have a second track of de 
pendence which goes from the Soviet MVD Mi nistry of Internal 
Security to the Ministry of Public Security in Poland. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. From the Ministry of Public Security of the 
Soviet Union to the Ministry of Public Security in Poland? 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes. 

Now, as I explained to you in Milwaukee, in the Ministry of Public 
Security there are departments which are a for every ac 
tivity of public life and for every ministry in the Government. Soviet 
advisers or controllers work through the Mi nistry of Publie Security. 
So, externally, as far as the masses are concerned, nobody sees the 
Soviet controllers, called advisers. 

So, as you see, the Polish Government is controlled di rectly by the 
party. The party is controlled by the Ministry of Public Security. 

The Ministry of Public Security, in every department, has a Soviet 
adviser who, of course, is direc tly controlled and ordered by the Soviet 
authorities. However, the populace does not see those Soy let te Ts, 

( ‘onsequently, I would like you to unde - and that with such a struc 
ture the Soviet Union does not need to have its own re sendiaieilivas 
(controllers) in the Polish administration, in the Polish Government, 
or in the Polish public organizations. It is enough for them to control 
the Polish security apparatus. 

Consequently, no one can be appointed as member of the Polish 
Central Committee of the Polish Communist Party, and no one ean 
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receive any higher position in the Government without the prior ap 
proval of the Soviet authorities. Of course, the Soviet Union grants 
its approval to such a nomination only if it is absolutely sure that the 
man will primarily serve Soviet interests. As far as the Polish Gov- 
ernment is concerned, it is but a figurehead in the Polish political 
life. 

This is all, unless you have some questions. 

Mr. McTicvur. I have completed my examination of Mr. Swiatlo. 
| have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. I have just this question: As I understand it, there 
is an official of the Polish Government. that corresponds with all the 
departments that are outlined on the chart on the left, like, for exam 
ple, transport; is that correct? 

Mr. Swiatuo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, is there an oflicial of the Polish Government 
that corresponds with the departments on the right? 

Mr. Swratvo. In principle, yes. That means that the names are 
Polish, you see. They are of Polish origin, let us s Ly, but, naturally, 
they execute the orders of the Soviet advisers. 

Mr. Kersten. Just take one for example. Do you remember the 
name of the Government official in charge of transport in Poland? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes. Earlier there was Popiel, who presently occu 
pies the post of the Minister of the Merchant Fleet. Later the chief 
was Gordon. and today the chief of this division is Kowalski. 

Mr. Kersten. Chief of what division ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Of Transport. 

Mr. Kersten. Who would be the party member in charge of that 
division; do you know? 

Mr. Swi1atnto. Yes, sir, Kowalski. 

Mr. Kersten. My question is, Who is the government official in 
charge of that? 

Mr. Swiatwo. I did not understand. 

Mr. Kersten. All right: what is the answer ? 

Mr. Swiatio. The Minister of All Railroads is Mr. Strzelecki. 
The Minister of the Merchant Fleet is Mr. Rustecki. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Now, as | understand it. those two last named men, 
however, are controlled by a party man, and his name is Kowalski; 
is that it? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, coming over to the right-hand column you 
have the security of the transport system. 

Mr. Swtatto. Yes. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Who 1S the head on the l ioht hand side: do you know 
that ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes, sir, Colonel Kabawski. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, he is out in the open and known to the Polish 
people; is that correct; this last named man? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes, they know about him. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, who controls him? 

Mr. Swiatio. Now, I do not remember the names of the two of three 
Soviet controllers attached to him. They control him. 

Mr. Kersten. It is Soviet personnel, then, that controls the last- 
named man; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swit. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kersten. That is all. 
Mr. Macurowicz. I think these charts are very important in order 


that we understand the methods D which the Soviets control the 
population of Poland. I would like to ask you, how did you prepare 


these sketches / Are they copies ot sketches used the Ministry of 
Internal Security ¢ 

Mr. Swiatio. There is no such a chart in the Ministry. In the 
Ministry there is work based on such a chart. The chart as such I 
reconstructed from memory, on the DUSIS OF my own experience and 


from actual work in the Minis 
Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 
Mr. McTieur. I have no further q tions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bontn. Mr. Swiatlo. we hear a ot of talk today throughout the 


United States and the free countries of the world about peaceful CO- 
existence with Russ la and the atellite governments. In your opinion 
and from your experience W ith the Soviet 0) lon and with the Soviet 


system in Poland, do you believe that the free nations of the world 
| 


today can actually peacefully eXISt with the soviet system ¢ 
Mr. Swirat.o. I do not believe in any coexistence between the Com- 


munist Government and the free world. ine partner on the other 
side, meaning the Soviet partner, is dishonest, false, treacherous, and 


cunning. 

They are very able to ippear as peac ‘ful, honest, and cooperative. 
However, in principle they never change. Their object was, is, and 
will be the conquest of the human race. 

Mr. Bontn. You have arrived at this conclusion from your experi 
ence with these people in Poland and in Soviet Russia. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Swratvo. I would like to clarify here, sir. You used the ex- 


pression “with the Soviets.” I understand that you have in mind 
the people now. In this respect my clarification is such: We do a 
great harm to the people who are oppressed by the satellite govern- 
ments. We should make a clear-cut distinction between the Soviet 


puppet governments and the unfortunate people. If we do not make 
such a distinction we bring harm to those unfortunate people. 

The Polish Nation, for example, realizes very well that the so-called 
present Polish Government does not represent the people. The gov- 
ernment has been imposed on the people by a foreign power, the 
Soviet Union. And the Polish Nation, in its everyday life, sees the 
so-called “beneficiary effects” of this so-called government. 

I know that Poles in Poland do not believe in this government, 
nor do they believe in this “new course” instigated by the Soviet Union, 
the course of peaceful coexistence. 

Please remember, after those famous pronouncements about peace 
ful coexistence made by Malenkov, Kruschev, and Bierut, nothing 
practically has changed, not a single forced labor camp was dissolved. 
The people have not received more bread. The situation is exactly 
as it was before. The words only are different. The deeds are the 
same. 

Mr. Bonin. Before you decided to leave. to sever your connections 
with the Polish Government, when did you finally make up your mind 
that this was all false, deceptive, and hypocritical, so far as the people 
of Poland were concerned and so far as the free nations of the world 
are concerned ? 
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Mr. Swiaro. It is very difficult, sir, to answer correctly your ques 
tion in this way—there was no partic ular i that I just woke up with 
my mind and my heart changed. This process of my transformation 
was extended over several years in which gri adually I realized the 
truth. 

Mr. Bonin. Do you believe they had a port folio of defamation on 
you ¢ 

Mr. Swiatto. Did they have or do they have now 4 

Mr. Bonin. Did they have one on him while he was acting as a 
deputy / 

Mr. Swiar.o. This is very normal, sir, yes. I am no better than 
Bierut. May I add, today, I consider myself as better than Bierut ; 
not at that time. 

Mr. Bonty. You feel you are much better off over here than Bierut 
is in Poland? 

Mr. Swiar.to. Well, sir—lI feel better here than he feels in Warsaw. 

Mr. Bonin. We also hear a lot that we can peacefully coexist by 
trading with the Soviet a and with the satellite countries. Per 
sonally I believe that we are he ‘ping to pe rpetur ite the evil system ot 
government which exists in Russia and in the satellite countries. 
Nevertheless, I feel that we should pinpoint this thing: Do you believe 
that it is injuring the cause of the people of those oppressed nations by 
the free world trading with — satellite countries 

Mr. Swrarto. First of all, sir, I would like to tell you that I am 
not an economist, so I can tell nie rather what I feel here. Here is 
the problem : If, asthe result of trade with the We ‘st, a Pole would get 
more butter. At least let him know that he gets more butter because of 
such a trade. But this he will never learn. This he will never know. 

Mr. Bonin. That is the fallacy of the trade with the satellite 
countries, the fact that the people themselves will never know of it. 

Mr. Swiarto. Of course they will never know that they are better 
ot! because of the West. 

Mr. Bonryn. We have tried that before under UNRRA, and they 
were taking the credit for it when it actually wasn’t coming from the 
Soviet Union but coming from the United States, and they took the 
credit for it. 

Mr. Swiarto. You are absolutely right. Gentlemen, may I say we 
should do everything in our power in order to finish their rule over the 
enslaved people. Every activity of ours should be directed in this 
direction. 

Mr. Bonin. That brings me now to this: What is the alternative? 
If peaceful coexistence and trade with the satellite countries doesn’t 
work, do you have any recommendation to give to us at this time? 

Mr. Switarto. To speed up the process of liberation as an alternative. 

Mr. Bonty. Using the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, and 
other forms of propaganda, it is still questionable in my mind whether 
or not that is sufficient to bring about the liberation of these people. 

Mr. Swiatto. My answer is such: I have no means in my power, of 
course, to do anything. Tlowever, as far as I can see, outside of Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe and other kinds of propaganda 
there are very many means which we could use in order to speed up 
the process of liberation. 

Mr. Bonty. That is what I am trying to get at. What are these 
other means ? 
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Mr. SWIATLO. Well, sIr, we can discuss this for a long time. As far 
as I am concerned my answer is clear and definite. I have no power 
over those means. I know there are other means to speed up the 
process of liberation. That is all I can tell you. 

Mr. Bonin, iz lon’ [ hi ive the power, e sither, but I am w illing to go oul 
on a limb and make a few suggestions and see whether or not other 
people would agree with me. 1 am just wondering whether or not, if 
we broke diplom: itic relations comple tely with Soviet Russi: \ aa all 
the satellite nations, if we refused to trade with the Soviet Union and 
the satellite nations, I would go as far as to say, perhaps, it might be 
just as well if we withdrew from the United Nations and let it collapse. 

Mr. Swiatvo. Sir, it is very difficult for me to carry on this specula 
tion. I would like to repe: at, there are m: iy means to speed up the 
process of liberation, to push the Soviet Union against the wall toward 
the liber: ation of those peop les, outside of bre: aking di plom: itic re la 
tions or getting out of the Uniced Nations. ‘There are such means, I 
stated, and this is all I can say. 

Mr. Bontn. Would you mind telling me then in private sometime ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Sir, in Poland I had to lead a double life, which means 
one life for myself and another life for others. Here at least Iam ina 
free country. What I have to say I have told you. I have nothing 
else to add. 

Mr. Bontn. I wish to thank you very much for what you have told 
us. 

Mr. Swiatto. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mentioned, Mr. Swiatlo, the Voice of Amer 
ica and Radio Free Europe. I wonder if you would care to tell us how 
effective or ineffective those two instruments are for the people of 
Poland? 

Mr. Swiatto. Sir, they are very effective. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You feel, then, that the money and the effort that 
is being put in by our Government in the Voice of America, and by 
private organizations in the Radio Free Europe, is worth the effort? 

Mr. Swiatio. Well, I would answer you no, I don’t agree with you. 
Too little money and too little effort is being expended. They do such 
a good job. Propaganda is a very powerful weapon in the present 
state of affairs, and this costs money. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. You feel, then, that both the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe should be extended in its activities not only in 
Poland but in these other countries behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes, it should be extended in every country. As far 
as I am concerned we should talk to them day and night. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have had some discussion on what we should 
do toward the eventual restoration of freedom to these people. I 
would like to take a little negative position now and ask you about some 
of the things that we have done and which have had a bad effect on the 
psychology of people back of the Iron Curtain, namely to ask you this: 
What is the effect on the people behind the Iron Curtain when this 
country, the United States, commits an act of appeasement, such as, for 
instance, in the case of these United States fliers who were lost, when 
effective and energetic action is not taken to protect our interest in con- 
nection with that? What is the effect psychologically on the people 
behind the Iron Curtain ? 
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Mr. Swiatio. There are examples in history, I realize, that you 
answer fire with words. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Words with fire, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Swiatio. Or words with fire. As far as I am concerned we 
should answer fire with fire. If some American pilot is shot down we 
should do the same. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to know this: Do such incidents, as 
for instance the Berlin agreement, the Geneva agreement, and these 
others, where we seemingly give way to Soviet Russia in our earnest 
desire toward maintaining peace, do such incidents have a psychologi 
cal effect on the people of Poland? 

Mr. Swrat.o. You realize that a concession on one side usually is 
identical with success on the other side. Any Soviet success on the 
international field is resented by the nations enslaved by the Soviet 
Union. That is why we should not concede on any point and we 
should not make any concessions. 

Mr. Macurowirz. Just one last question. Can you tell us generally 
what you feel is at present the general spirit of the people i in Poland? 
Has their spirit . resistance diminished or is it still firm ? 

Mr. Swratto. Until the moment I escaped from Poland, the spirit 
of resistance of the great majority of the Polish people was very 
strong indeed. 

Mr. Macurowitz. What about the younger generation which was 
brought up under Communist domination ¢ 

Mr. Swiat.o. I am very far from saying that the young generation 
was being brought up by the Communist government. The Com- 
munist Party, as far as I could determine, was still unable to dominate 
the minds of the young, but time does its own work. This is why I 
repeat, we should do everything in our power to speed up the day 
of liberation. 

Mr. Macurowirz. You feel, then, that there still is hope for these 
eople but that if we wait long enough that the hope may eventually 
e gone ¢ 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowitz. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Swiatlo. I 
think he has done a great service to the people of the United States 
by the fine work he has done here and in presenting us a true picture 
of the situation in Poland. I believe most of us do not appreciate 
the importance of the information he has given us and I sincerely 
appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. Kersten. I have 1 or 2 questions. You have stated, Mr. 
Swiatlo, that we should not adopt a policy of peaceful coexistence 
with the Red governments, and you say we Bore speed up the 
process of liberation. By the latter part of your statement, speed up 
the process of liber: ation, you do not mean that we should start a 
preventive war right now, do you? 

Mr. Swiatto. My answer is such: To liberate so many millions of 
people living under the Soviet slavery we should use all means in our 
power. 

Mr. Kersten. You have indicated the doubt in your mind about 
breaking diplomatic relations. I take it by that you mean there are 
other means than the usual classic means of conflict; there are other 
means to bring about the day of liberation or to speed it up than just 
to start a full-scale shooting war now. Is that correct ? 
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Mr. Swratio. No; I think that there is some misunderstanding. 
In the first place I didn’t say that we had to break diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr. Kersten. I understand. 

Mr. Swiat.o. These were not my words. These were the words of 
one of you gentlemen, the gentleman on the left. This is what I said: 
There are many means to speed up the process of liberation. 

Mr. Kersren. I understand you to say that, but I ask you, do you 
mean there are means other than immediately starting a full-scale 
war against the Red countries? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, of course, independently of war, although I do 
not exclude anything. 

Mr. Kersten. Actually the Soviet Union is conducting its own kind 
of warfare against the free world today, is it not ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kersten. And they are using many new tactics other than the 
wars of the past, are they not? 

Mr. Swiarto. Undoubtedly, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And we should use all means at hand to bring about 
the destruction of the world Communist conspiracy short of the 
classic war, should we not? 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes. We should use all means to liberate them. 
I do not wish to limit myself. I do not exclude any means we should 
use for this good cause. We should use every means in our power. 

Mr. Kersren. Would you say that this is true: That if we adopt 
or accept a policy of peaceful coexistence with the Red government 
or governments, we participate in the persecution and the warfare 
against the people of these governments? Is that not correct? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes; in principle you are right. 

Mr. Kersten. And the Red governments do use a great deal more 
of their efforts in propaganda than we do, comparatively speaking, 
do they not? 

Mr. Swiat to. They use propaganda to a greater extent than we do, 
although I am not sure that their propaganda is better. 

Mr. KErsTEN. They spend considerable amount of money for 
comparatively, do they not? 

Mr. Swat. Very, very much money. 

Mr. Kersten. We have a great deal of propaganda ammunition in 
the form of truth in this country that we should use more effectively 
than we have in the past, do we not, from your observations, sir? 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To what extent is anti-American propaganda 
being spread in Poland? 

Mr. SwiatTLo. As far as the Government is concerned it is spread 
every day. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you care to give us examples or explain 
just how it is being done? 

Mr. Swiat.o. If you take any newspaper in Warsaw, there is not 
a single day that there is not some attack on the United States. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about schools? Is there any anti-American 
propaganda in schools? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes; I speak about Government propaganda, since 
all national life is controlled and directed by the Government. In 
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every walk of life, in organizational meetings, schools, and so forth, 
anti-American propaganda is found. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In view of that continuous barrage of anti- 
(merican propaganda, can you tell us what in your opinion is the 
sentiment of the people in Poland toward the United States? 

Mr. Swiar.o. Favorable, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You feel, then, that the propaganda was not 
effective in changing the sentiments of the people of Poland toward 
the United States # 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes; so far a majority of the people opposes this line 
of propaganda. They believe in the West, although naturally much 
depends on how the West acts. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You believe, then, that in case of a crisis that 
the Western democracies could depend for support on the people of 
Poland ? 

Mr. Swiarto. Undoubtedly; yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One last question. There are many people in the 
United States who wishfully hope and believe that there is a possi- 
bility for Soviet Russia and the Soviet Socialist Republics, Poland, 
and these other countries, to fall apart from within, without any aid 
from the outside. Is such an eventuality possible? 

Mr. Swiat io. I will answer you in this way, sir: First, I would not 
like to speak about other countries. I would prefer to speak just 
about Poland since I know the subject, although I believe you can 
draw conclusions concerning other countries, too. 

I do not believe in the possibility of overthrowing the Communist 
government in Poland, only from within. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Kersten. I have been reading in the last month a large number 
of broadcasts from Moscow and other Red propaganda broadcasting 
favoring and urging the policy of peaceful coexistence. While they 
have been urging this for m: my years now they have stepped up their 
propaganda in this regard a great deal. Do you believe that this 
stepped-up propag randa fate, the Red radios, propaganda of peaceful 
coexistence, is a mere smokescreen behind which they are just as de- 
termined and perhaps even more determined to carry on their policy 
of conquest of the rest of the world? 

Mr. Swiatvo. This is only a tactical movement; nothing else, a 
tactical move. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you believe that the Soviet Government, the 
Communist government, has just as determined a purpose today to 
destroy the United States as it had in the past several years? 

Mr. SWIATLO. Undoubtedly ; yes. 

Mr. Kersren. That is all. I want to thank you, Mr. Swiatlo, for 
the great contr ibution you have made to our hearings. 

Do you have any further statements you want to make? 

Mr. Swiarto. First, I wish to thank you wholeheartedly for giving 
me opportunity to tell the truth about the situation in Poland. W ho 
knows, perhaps this kind of work, as well as other work which I can 
perform, will help in some degree in the speeding up of the process 
of liberation of the unfortun: eord Polish Nation. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, si 
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TESTIMONY OF MIHAIL FARCASANU, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF 
FREE RUMANIANS, FORMER EDITOR AND PUBLISHER OF THE 
RUMANIAN PAPER VIITORUL 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Farcasanu, will you please come forward and 
raise your right hand ¢ 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear you will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he lp you God? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Have a seat, please. 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Farcasanu, we are very happy to have you with 


us today as president of the League of Free Rumanians an d forme 
editor of a leading newspaper of Bucharest, Rumania. 
Mr. Counsel, will you proceed with the examination ? 


Mr. McTicur. Will you state your name for the record, please ? 

Mr. FarcASANU. My name is Mihail Fareasanu. 

Mr. McTicur. Where are you residing at the present time, Mr. 
Farcasanu ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. At 43 Beacon Hill Drive, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Mr. McTicur. You are president ot the Le iwue of ree Rumanians; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir 

Mr. McTieur. Is this a national organization, or does it include 
free Rumanians in other parts of the world? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes: it includes Rumanians—exiles all over the 
world. 

Mr. McTicun. Where were you born, Mr. Fareasanu, and when? 

Mr. Farcasanu. I was born in Bucharest, Rumania, on the 10th 
of November, 1907. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you educated in Rumania? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. What was your profession when you were in your 
homeland of Rumania? 

Mr. Farcasanu. I was a journalist and a lawyer. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you personally witness the entry of the Soviet 
Army into Rumania in 1944? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mc Trat EB. W ould you tell us something about your impressions 
in that connection ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. I certainly will. 

On the 23d of August 1944, Rumania declared the cessation of 
hostilities against Soviet Russia. King Michael of Rumania gave an 
order to the Rumanian troops to cease fire and announced to the Ru 
sian Government the decision of the Rumanian State to conclude the 
armistice with the Soviet Union and the Western Allies. 


This decision had been known for a long time by the Wester 
Allies—I mean by the United States and Great Britain—and negotia 
tions for the conclusion of an armistice had been going on since the 


beginning of March 1944 in Cairo. 
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After the declaration of the cessation of hostilities, the Russians 
entered the country, which was practically freed from the German 
troops by the existing Rumanian Army. To our astonishment the 
Soviet Government took as long as it could in the conciusion of the 
armistice, in order, I am convinced, to still consider that Rumania 
was at war with the Soviet Union and in order to claim a great war 
booty of Rumanian goods and at the same time to take so-called 
prisoners of war. 

Between the 23d of August and the 12th of September 1944, when 
the Armistice Convention between Rumania and the Soviet Union 
was signed in Moscow, the Russian troops considered Rumania, which 
had ceased fighting and which was receiving the Soviet troops as allies, 
as still at war, taking in this way an enormous war booty. 

[ was at that time editor in chief of a liberal newspaper in Bucharest, 
and I was in a position to be informed about the developments in the 
country. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the name of the newspaper ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. The name of the newspaper was Viitorul. 

Mr. Kersren. What is the translation of that name, Mr. Farcasanu ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. “The Future.” 

Mr. Kersten. The Future / 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes, sir. 

It was an old newspaper, sponsored by a great democratic party— 
one of the two great democratic parties of Rumania—the National 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. McTicur. Was that a daily newspaper ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Did it have a large circulation ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir; at that time, and under the circumstances, 
it had a large circulation. 

Mr. McTicvur. It was one of the largest daily ngwspapers in 
Bucharest ? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes, sir; it was one of the largest evening papers. 

The reports which the Rumanian Government were receiving at 
the time were to the effect that the Russian troops were devastating 
the country, looting, killing and wantonly destroying property. 

The spectacle was not that of an army but of savage bandits ravag- 
ing the countryside, shooting livestock, even cows, setting fire to farm- 
houses, stealing cars by stopping them on the roads and throwing 
the drivers into the ditches, and so forth. These acts of vandalism 
were the result of Moscow’s orders. 

At that time, as I mentioned, the German Army had retired from 
Rumania. 

Now, every day the Russian headquarters were publicizing their 
“oreat victories” in Rumania. They were entering cities and towns 
which were completely freed, and were being received as friends. 

Then, the second day, we were reading in the communiques of the 
Russian headquarters that “after heavy fighting” the “victorious” Red 
army had “captured” and “liberated” those towns. When they entered 
Bucharest they were received well and the same evening we read in the 
Russian communique that they “delivered” and “liberated” the Ruma- 
nian capital after “heavy fighting” and “stubborn resistance.” 

That kind of thing was greatly disturbing for the Rumanian people, 
and was a sort of foretaste of what was behind the assurances and 
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pledges which the Russian Government had given with regard to our 
independence. 

I should remind the committee that Mr. Molotov had pledged, as a 

representative of the Soviet Government, for the first time on the 3d 
of April 1944 and then again on the 25th of August 1944, after our 
declaration of armistice, had pledged that the Soviet Union would 
respect the independence and integrity of Rumania and that they 
did not have any intention to change the social regime in Rumania, 
and that the presence of the Soviet troops in Rum: nla was only the 
consequence of military necessities, caused by the war. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you continue to publish your newspaper fol- 
lowing the Soviet occupation of Bucharest ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes; for a few months. I will try to give a brief 
account of what happened to the Rumanian press. 

Mr. Kersten. Proceed. 

Mr. Farcasanvu. Thank you, sir. 

One of the news spape rs which mentioned that the Rumanian cities, 
which were declared in the Russian communiques as having been 
freed by the Russian troops were, in fact, free, was immediately sup- 
pressed and the editor thrown in jail by the direct order of the Soviet 
command. It was considered an insult to the Russian Army to tell 
the truth about the facts. 

As chief editor of my paper, I had a direct experience with regard to 
the method and clear intention of the Russian occupation forces to 
destroy and suppress, as rapidly as possible, the freedom of the press 
in Rumania. 

For instance, during the month of September 1944, I attacked the 
Communists on a certain subject, namely, the production and the 
popular front. At that moment they w anted to constitute a popular 
front in order to change the legal Government of Rumania. My 
criticism resulted in a violent attack in the Communist press directed 
against my person. But, immediately after that, the Russian com 
mander suspended my paper without giving any reasons. 

Mr. McTicur. Was this the Russian commander of the so-called 
Allied Control Commission ? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. Yes, sir. 

The Russians exercised control and authority over Rumanian de 
velopments through a commission, called the Allied Control Commis 
sion, which was completely dominated by the Soviets. In fact, this 
Commission was a purely Soviet commission—purely a Russian com- 
mission. 

The British and American representatives were never consulted, 
and had no say in this Commission. 

Mr. McTieusr. Who was the Chairman of the Commission ? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. The Chairman of the Commission was invariably 
a Russian. I remember that at that moment it was a General Susaikov. 

Later on, in November, I remember that at a political rally I] at 
tacked one of the leaders of the Communist Party, Ana Pauker, who 
was a Soviet citizen, and immediately I was the subject of a most 
virulent defamatory attack on the part of the Communists. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you mean that through and in your newspaper 
you had attacked her? 

Mr. Farcasanv. I attacked her at a political rally. 

Mr. Kersten. In a speech ? 
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Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir; in a speech. But the speech, of course, 
was printed in my paper and cial ately after this attack upon the 
Communists, the Russian Allied Control Commission intervened and 
ordered again the suspension of the paper. 

So, Lam giving this example in order to show what was the pattern. 
The Russian troops in Rumania did not make any secret of the fact 


l 


that they supported the Communist Party through every possible 


If somebody was attacking the Communists, the Russians inter- 
vened immediately just in order to show that whoever was anti 
Communist or had an anti-Communist feeling was considered as antl 
Soviet, and that kind of thing was not to be allowed. Any criticism 
n the press directed against Communist Party activities was fol- 
lowed immediately by punitive measures of the Russian Allied Control 
(‘ommission. 

Mr. Kersren. All of this time the Russian troops were occupying 
Rumania / 

Mr. Farcasanu. At that time Rumania was oceupied totally by 
the Russians. 

An other interesting aspect of the situation was that the Soviets, 
who knew the historical background of the Rumanian people, knew 
that the Rumanians were profoundly anti-Soviet and against 
Russian imperialism, and — knew that Rumania had a strong army, 
even after the war, which » had been waging against the Soviet 
Union and in consequence w: te to liquid: ite that army. 

So, Stalin asked, through the armistice convention, that the remain 
ng Rumanian Army be sent immediately to the front. 

Mr. Kersten. Against the Germans ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Against the Germans, of course, but their real 
intention was to empty Rumania of all armed forces, and thus render 
her helpless and at their mercy. 

Then, concomitantly, they asked that the remaining garrisons—just 
the token garrisons which were remaining in Rumania—be reduced 
In numbers. 

They asked also that the Rumanian police be reduced; they asked 
that all weapons be delivered to certain centers which they ‘created 
all over Rumania. At the same time they were arming and giving 

eapons, materiel, and equipment to the shock troops of the Com- 
munist Party. They organized so-called auxiliary organizations, one 
of which was called, ironically enough, the Patriotic Defense, for 
the expanding of the Communist militia, organizations which were 
armed by the Soviets. 

Nobody but the Communists had the right to have arms in Rumania 
at that moment. That was the course which the Soviet army of 
occupation was following, without any regard to their pledges, and 
without any reg ard to the protests of ‘the Western allies. 

Mr. McTieur. During this period, did you continue to publish 
eritical ee about Communists in Rumania ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir: I continued this fight as long as I had 
the means to do so. We Rumanians were only too well aware of the 
intentions and schemes of the Soviets to enslave us and did our best 
to stall this process by active opposition. Thus, as long as I could 
publish my paper, which was a matter of months, because the paper 
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was suppressed in February 1945, I denounced the Comm t ab 
and their maneuvers for seizing total control. 
My paper had about 5 months of existe e, rrequent Susp 


sions ordered by the Soviet so-called Allied Cont | Comunission., 
Mr. McTievr. During that 5-month period, while vou were co 
tinuing to publish critical articles, was your personal life threatene 
Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McTiavuer. By whom ? 


Mr. Farcasanvu. I was threatened { \ the Con 
papers and I was informed that at a Sp ul se ( of the (ol n 
Youth: an attempt on my life id been decided | fact all anti-Coy 
munist journalists were threatened with raid l eating t the 
offices and homes. 

I had also a special incident which could be of interest to the com 
mittee in this respect: ! received a visit from the Russian editor of 
the Soviet hewspapel of the Red army in Rumania, which wa illed 
Graiul Nou. This paper was published the Rumanian language, 
and was interfering in tli ternal affairs of t try by giv 
veneral directives. 

This Soviet agent, the editor of that papel Val ed me that r | 
am continuing to persist in my attitude, I sha ive to take t 
consequences, both My self, and thi papel | the k L 
timidation they used at every moment against 

In the same period, abo a recepth | It Ol 
present, I met the Ru in secretar Tt Leg , Mr. D rou 
who reproached me in a most hostile tone that I \ \ L1-So\ 
attitude. When I asked him why, he did not deign to specif 
said “You have an anti-Soviet attitude, and yv iffer the ee 


sequences,” 


Mr. McTieur. Well, right about that period, did vo ive un o 


sion to write a critical eview of Hen vo | \\ m tl 
Bell Tolls? 
Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir; thank you very mu for reminding me 
] was publishing a translation of Mr. Hlem © Lv For Whor 
Bell Tolls and I was the object of a violent and vitriolic Co 
attack because of this. I remember that Mr. Hemingway was ce 
scribed as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. I do not know if Mr. Heming 
way would like that very much, but this was just one incident. 
Any attempt to use Amer rican literature or American journalisti 
material or the mere mention of nything which was connected with 


the United States, even in hie cultur: “hi 
and a damning thing for those who did: sO. 
As part of the process of the enslavement of the press the Com 


munists formed during this time little cells every typographical 
we eee or installation. Self-appointed Communist committe 
of 1, 2,.0 3 people were terrorizing the workers. 

For oa ince, in my plant, I had about 100 workers and 1 day 3 


Communists self appointed themselves a the work hop committee. 


The objective of these committees was to censor and control the press. 
Thus during the month of November they comme! ed to stop printing 


articles which the Communist Party did not want to have published. 
Mr. KERSTEN. You mean riaht ll your own nev paper pi ant there 
was this Communist cell which commenced to censor the matters 


which the Communists wanted censored ? 
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Mr. Farcasanv. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. Regardless of your disposition as the editor-publisher 
of this paper? 

Mr. Farcasanu. That was the situation. On the face of it, it might 
appear strange, but at that very moment I had a secret interview with 
some of my workers in the plant, and they told me that they could 

not oppose and withstand the Communist pressure, because they were 
terrorized and menaced with the curtailment of their ration cards, 
which would have meant starvation and with a more terrible threat, 
deportation to Russia. 

Thus because of this kind of intimidation and seeing that the 
country was at the absolute mercy of the Soviets, nobody in the plant 
had the courage to openly withstand the pressure. That was the 
situation at the end of 1944. 

I remember that in order to publish a communique of my party, I 
was forced to publish it clandestinely in another little private-enter- 
prise printing plant because I was unable to publish it in our own 
plant. 

Mr. McTicvr. What did youdo? Did you fire the Communists? 

Mr, Farcasanv. At the beginning of February 1945 seeing that it 
was no longer possible to freely publish our artic les, because of Soviet 
ce arene exercised not only from outside but also from inside the 
plant, I asked for a general meeting with the workers and told them 
that if the y are not going to do in a loyal way their work, I am going 
to dismiss them. 

The workers were terrorized by the Communist work shop com- 
mittee, which later declared that they “are not going to print any- 
thing which is against them.” I dismissed, then, all the personnel in 
the printing shop and continued to publish the newspaper with the 
help of the Rumanian National Liberal Youth Organization—of 
which I was president. We published it, of course, in a clumsy way, 
but it was a great moral success, and we had a tremendous response in 
the public opinion. 

Mr. McTicur. How long did the Communist permit you to publish 
your newspaper ? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Just a few days. Being unable to prevent us con- 
tinuing with the publication, in spite of menaces and rumors that they 
were going to occupy the plant, and that they were going to send 
shock troops there to kill us, they were unable to prevent us publishing 
the paper. 

Then, of course, using the same technique the Russian Allied Control 
Commission ordered the suppression of the paper, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, February 17, 1945. 

I inquired at the Russian Legation as to what was the motive of this 
suppression, and I was told that we were printing in the newspaper 
some suspicious abbreviations, as for instance, instead of spelling John 
J-o-h-n, we put only the initial “J.” I considered this answer un- 

satisfactory, so I went personally to the Russian Legation where I 
was received by Secretary Feodorov. 

Mr. McTievr. You bypassed the Allied Control Commission; is 
that right? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. You felt it was not any use going to the Allied 
Commission ? 


__ 
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Mr. FARCASANU. I was informed that I would not be rec elved 
there. At the Russian Legation I asked Secretary Feodoroy what 
was the reason for the suppression of my newspaper. He repeated 


the same story to the effect that we were printing suspicious abbrevi 
ations and showed me, in my paper, an invitation of the British 


Military Mission to a party issued by “Vice Air Marshal Stevenson, 
CBE, DSO, MC.” 
Feodorov said: “This is highly suspicious”—and added: “I am a 


Russian, and in our country we have names with many initials, as, 
for instance, Alexander, Alexandrovitch, Alexandrov, three, you see. 
But look here. Vice Air Marshal Stevenson has 1, 2, 3, 4—11 initials, 
and this is highly suspicious.” 

I said, “Mr. Feodorov, I am sure you a a good point, but this 
is not my invitation; it is that of your ally, the British. Personally 
{ do not know why the British are using so many initials.” 

I made immediately a report on the whole affair and I sent it with 
a protest to the Russian Allied Control Commission and to the British 
and American missions, but I received no answer from any of them. 

At that time, in February 1945, all the free newspapers of Rumania 
were suppressed. Now there were no more free papers in the country. 

We had very good information that during January 1945 when 
the leaders of the C bainantal Party, ‘ Gheorghiu- Dej and Ana Pauker 
were called to Moscow, they were given instructi a to proceed to 
the outright seizure of power in Rumania. 

They started with mass demonstrations, asking for the dismissal 
of the legal government of General Radescu, on the pretext that we 
were not implementing the provisions of the Armistice Convention 
and had an intensely anti-Soviet attitude. 

If you want me to proceed with this period and explain how they 
organized the taking over of the political power, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. McTicvr. I wish you would, unless you have anything further 
you wanted to develop with reference to the supression of the press. 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes; there are many other things. 

Mr. McTicur. Maybe, this will freshen your memory in that re- 
spect: 

We have had testimony on this score, and at previous hearings, 
but was it not true that in addition to threats and intimidation against 
the leading editors, such as you, that they were also able to control 
the press, and suppress the press, if you w ill, by withholding printers’ 
ink, and by control of the printers’ unions? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And, through other such means? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes. 

Mr. McTicve. Would you, briefly, want to comment on that, sir 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes, si 

They organized Dadnaionie cells in the printing plants. With 
those few Communists, they org ranized the so-called printers? union, 
which was just an instrument of the Communist Party in order to 
implement its political directives with regard to the censorship in 
the plants. 

The printers’ union activity was most important because of this 
pressure it exercised on the workers. 

I remember at a certain moment I had an article discussing the 
workers organization in Rumania. The printers’ union issued an 
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mmediate order that the article should not be published. Along 

th re presentatives of the democratic parties I went to the Ministry 
of the Interior. The Under Secretary of State was at that time a 
( ‘ommunist, who was the man behind the printers’ union, Mr. Teohari 
(reorgescu. I asked him to emer intervene to prevent the 
printers’ union from interfering in the plan 

Georgescu solemnly promised that * ouae immediately give 
orders that the freedom of the press should be respected. 

Then I went back to the plant and I told the workers what Georgescu 

ultold me. The Communists said: “No; we don’t believe it; we want 
LO speak to ( reorge ‘SCL. ” So, I called over the telephone the Commu- 
nist Under Secretary of the Ministry of the Interior, and put him in 
touch with the Communist head of the workshop commi ittee, and asked 
him to tell the man that he had ordered no interference. 

[ overhead the conversation with Georgescu in which he told the 
man: “You do what you know.” 

I remember many other cases of interference with the other news- 
papers, There were acts of violence too. 

The newspaper Dreptatea was attacked by a band of Communist ruf- 
ians in order to destroy the installations in the printing plant and to 
make the publication of the paper ee le. 

The Printers’ Union was thus an rar nization of the Communist 
Party, charged with the task of deatroving within the plants them- 
selves what remained of the free press during those months in 
Rumania. 

Now, after January 1945, the Soviets decided to take over immedi- 
ately absolute control in Rumania through their Communist stooges. 

Mr. McTiavur. You mean to seize total power in Rumania ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, to seize the Government, to seize every local 
iuthority and all the key positions. All during these months in the 
provinces of Rumania the Russian troops were assisting bands of Com- 
munists in taking over the seats of authorities, such as town halls and 
| refectures. 

For instance in Constantza, which is Rumania’s chief port on the 
Black Sea, the Rumanian Army and the police tried to intervene in 
order to stop the Communists taking over. Then the Russian troops 
surrounded the barracks of the Rumanian garrison and pointing their 
machineguns at them gave the order that nobody leave the premises. 
In this way the Communists took over the town. 

Soviet armed bands of Communists assisted by the Red army were 
proceeding in the same manner in other parts of the country. They 
were precipitating the process of taking over, I believe, because of the 
international situation. I mean, the war was coming to an end, and 
they needed to have a Communist government installed before the end 
of the war. Iam referring now to this period of the forcible political 
takeover by the Communists. 

Mr. Kersten. Does that commence at that time in the early part of 
1945; is that right? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir; in January. 

Mr. Kersten. Before you go into that sul ject, I would like to ask 
you this question, if I may, to clear up one point in my own mind: 

You stated, I believe it was in 1944, that Stalin had asked that the 
Rumanian Army, after the armistice, participate in the fighting against 
the Nazi army? 
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Mr. Farcasanu. Yes. 

Mr. IKERSTEN. Now, as a consequence of the armistice, and of that 
request, did the Rumanian Army send any divisions against the re 
treating Nazis? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes; there were, I think, more than 15 Rumania 
divisions sent on the front to fight the Germans. 

The armistice convention asked for at least | 
auxiliary corps, but actually there were more than 15 Rumanian divi 
sions who participated espe ially in the fightin mY i) Hun 
taking out of German hands all of Slovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have any idea, as to whether there was heav: 
fichting in that regard, or just what was the situation 

Mr. Farcasanvu. There was heavy fighting, sir, because I remembé 
there were 150,000 casualties among the Rumanians. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, there were 150,090 Rumanian casu 
alties as a result of this fighting against the Nazis? 

Mr. FAarcas ANU. Yes: as a result of this combat ivainst the Na 


12 divisions. with tl] 


and I remember that at that time this contribution was very mu 
appreciated by the Allies—the occidental Allie and a paper Like 
the London Times was praising the Rumanian Army at that time, 
saying that it was one of the best combatant forces in the field, and 
the fourth largest among the A lhes. 

Mr. Kersten. That was approximately in what month, sir? What 


time was this? 
Mr. Farcasanu. I think it was October 1944 
Mr. Kersten. 1944; is that right? 
Mr. FArcASANU. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kersten. | just wanted to get that into the record. 
You were telling about the polit cal takeover of 1945. 
Mr. FarcAsanvu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McTiat E. Let us go off the reeord for a moment, please, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr. Kersten. Very well. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. IK ERSTI nN. At this point, we are volng ito a new matter, al 
I think it would be better to adjourn at this time for luncheon. 
We shall adjourn at this time until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m 
of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to taking a reces 

Mr. Kersren. The hearing will come to order, pl 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed ? 

Mr. McTicur. Before recess, Mr. Farea 
deseribe the Communists’ attempts to ta 
Bucharest in February 1945; is that correct 

Mr. Farcasanu. That is right. 

Mr. McTieve. Will you proceed with your testimony ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes. 

I have just attempted to make a picture of the situation at that time, 
and I would like to recall briefly the main points. 

The situation in Rumania was characterized at that time by the 
sending of Rumanian troops to the front, by the reducing within the 


sanu. you were about to 
ke over tot il powel 1 
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country of the garrisons, and of the police through Soviet orders, 
by the disarming of the population also at the orders of the Soviets, 
by the arming of the Communists shock troops by the same Soviets, 
by the destruction of the free press through direct Soviet intervention, 
or through the Communist censorship exercised by means of the 
printers’ union, which was Communist-dominated and by the seizure 
of Rumanian administrative authorities by the Communists with the 
direct help of the Russian troops. 

I was, at that moment, in February 1945, in close relationship with 
the Prime Minister of Rumania, General Radescu, and was therefore 
informed of every move the Communists were planning, about which 
the Prime Minister was himself informed. 

Ana Pauker and Gheorghiu- De}, as ] previously mentioned, came 
from their visit to Moscow in January 1945 with precise orders from 
the Soviets to proceed rapidly with the complete seizure of power in 
Rumania. 2 

They started by demanding the dismissal of the legal government 
of General Radesecu as not being able to Palfil the “armistice condi- 
tions” and to develop a ts iendly policy” toward the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister, having ho longer a free press at his disposal, 
in order to answer those accusations decided to hold a public meeting 
in Bucharest and address the people of Rumania over the radio to 
tell them the truth about the situation. 

The meeting was decided for the 11th of February 1945 in a big 
hall of Bucharest, called Scala. 

The night previous to this meeting, the Communists entered the 
hall and refused to leave it. They passed all the night in the hall. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning I went with some friends to see what 
the situation was. The hall was under the absolute control of the 
Communists. You could not get in without a Communist card. So 
immediately I got in touch with the Prime Minister and suggested 
that he change the place of meeting. ‘The Prime Minister acquiesced. 

Mr. Kerston. The Prime Minister was whom ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. General Radescu. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Farcasanu. The meeting took place in another hall a few blocks 
away from the hall which had been occupied by the Communists with 
the help of the Russians. Many of the Communists came in Rus 
sian trucks during the night, when because of the curfew imposed at 
that time, only the Russians could circulate in the streets. 

The Prime Minister addressed the country and in a very direct 
speech explained that we were amply fulfilling the armistice 
convention. 

A big demonstration organized by my National Liberal Youth 
Organization for General Radescu, took place on this occasion. Mos 
cow radio and the Communist press accused us of fascism. 

Izvestia and Pravda denounced the “Fascasanu gangs” as having 
organized the demonstration for General Radescu and _ violently 
abused and smeared us. From this moment on, the Communist cam- 
paign against me reached its climax. Bucharest was - of posters 


demanding my arrest and death, as was also the case in provincial 
towns, and at Communist meetings shouts demanding ns death be- 
came part of the routine. So far these threats of violence against 


me, serious as the sy were, OCC anal under a cons stitutional government 


ay 
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in which a non-Communist majority still managed to maintain at 
least partial control over the state apparatus. But suddenly the 
whole political situation underwent a fundamental change for the 
worse. On the 24th of February 1945, the Communists organized in 
Bucharest a demonstration which was intended to end by the seizure 
of power. On this occasion the Communists tried to assassinate the 
Prime Minister and take by force the Government buildings. This 
attempt failed. 

They then resorted to one of their favorite methods, n umely, shoot 
ing eight of their own demonstrators and then accusing the Govern 
ment of having perpetrated the crime. 

That very evening sors Prime Minister ordered an autopsy of the 
murdered men. I was in his office at the Ministry of the Interior 
when the report was ri in. The bullets extracted from the 
corpses were all cf Russian make and caliber. Neither the Rumanian 
Army nor the police had any Russian ammunition, but the Soviet- 
armed Communist militia did have it. The Prime Minister spoke 
to the people on the same evening and the reaction, to my knowledge 
was tremendous. 

Confronted with this failure of their Communist tools the Soviets 
themselves intervened. They proceeded to disarm the police and 
the garrison, occupying Government buildings. I saw the streets of 
Bucharest swarming — Russian tanks and troops. The 27th of 
February Vyshinsky came to Bucharest and delivered the famous 
ultimatum for the inst: alli ation of the Communist Groza government. 
On March 6, 1945, this operation was completed. The seizure had 
taken place through the direct interference of the Soviets. 

Mr. McTicur. After Vyshinsky arrived in Bucharest, were the 
Rumanian people urged to work out some sort of peaceful coexistence 
with the Soviets? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Of course, that was the general and permanent line 
which was instilled in the minds of the Rumanian leaders at that 
moment. It was the idea that we must comply with all the Soviet re- 
quests and demands, and the hope was held out to us that finally these 
numerous concessions which the people had to make to the Soviets and 
their Communist stooges would lead to a more or less normal situation, 

process very closely resembling what is now termed as peaceful 
coexistence.” 

I want to remind the committee that the first meeting of the Groza 
government was presided over by Vyshinsky. He made a statement 
that from now on an era of friends ship—he did not say at that moment 
coexistence but he said collaboration and friendship, between the 
Rumanian and the Soviet people is opened. 

Mr. McTicur. What was happening to you at that time? 

Mr. Farcasanu. At that moment the Communist militia received 
orders to lay hands on me while the Soviet representative, Dangoulov, 
was officially accusing me of being an American agent. This for the 
Communists and the Soviets was the greatest crime one could be guilty 
of. So I left my home and went into hiding for some time. I tried 
to return home after the 6th of March but when I approached 
the building where my apartment was, I saw in the distance a man who 
was making signs, motioning me to turn up a side street, and I 
recognized him as a friend. He joined me in the side street and 
informed me that the building was guarded by Communist police 
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ind that in my apartment there were Communist agents waiting for 
me. 

Later on, I was informed that they were giving as an explanation 
of their raiding and searching my apartment the fact that they were 
looking for British and American gold. 

Mr. Kersten. What was'the purpose of this? 

Mr. Farcasanu. I would like to stress a situation at this point, 
vhich could be of a certain interest and an answer to your question. 

I consider, in view of all my experience, that the main target of the 
Soviets, was to destroy at any cost and in every way possible the 
Americal prestige in Rumania. 


(merican representatives, military and otherwise, were completely 
disregarded, and without authority whatsoever. 

I remember especially a very depressing incident which, in a cer- 
tain way, is symbolical of this ruthless intention to belittle the Amer 


an prestige and authority in that occupied country. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you tell us about it ? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. In October 1944, I was informed by an eyewitness 
( f the following: 

The Ame ra in a mission had a garage on Calea Dorobanti, in 
front of which was an American flag and posters in Russian identify- 
ng the American au “te ity. One night a Russian major accompanied 
by a group of soldiers, surrounded the premises and ordered the 
Americans to get out. Captain Carey and some American soldiers 
tried to explain to the Russians the signs written in Russian, but the 
Soviet military, furious that their orders were not immediately obeyed, 
tore down the American flag and trampled on it, pointed their guns at 
the Americans. The Americans retreated within the building and af 
ter a telephone conversation with ~ United States mission headquar- 
ters, at the Bragadiru Mansion, Captain Carey opened the door of 
the building, apologized to the Masai ans and let them take over. 

Mr. Kersrern. What was the result of this? 

Mr. Farcasanu. The news of this scene and others like it was 
immediately spread throughout the country and it is, in my opinion, 
obvious that it was done for the purpose of hurting the immense pres 
tige which the United haheaandanda in Rumania. Unfortunately the 
utter impotence of the American representatives in Rumania was 
helping enormously in this process. All appeals to them were fruitless. 
Moreover the mere fact of being in contact with the Americans auto- 
matically doomed the person to Communist and Soviet persecution, 
ot course, with the exception of those who were sples or playing the 
Communist game. 

That was the pattern of und rmining the beliefs of the people and 
their faith in the West and especially their faith in the United 
States. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us what happened to you then? 

Mr. Farcasanv. I returned into hiding and lived an underground 
life up to 1946. During this time the Groza government proceeded to 
liquidate the National Liberal Youth Organization of which I was 
president. A fake trial took place during the summer of 1945 (the 
SO called T-organization trial), by which many of the leaders of my 
organization were thrown in jail and tortured. I was later informed 
by some of the victims themselves, how they were beaten into insensi- 
bility on the soles of their feet, on the testicles, on their ribs, and 
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their teeth broken; the women were also beaten, raped in prison by thi 
Communists and infected. 

Mr. McTicur. This was in 1945. Had the Groza government been 
recognized ¢ 

Mr. Farcasanu. No. During the summer of 1945 there we re opti 
mistie expectations from the Potsdam Conference, where the United 
States had raised the question of free elections and refused to recog- 
nize the Communist Groza government. The consequence of this 
stand was that King Michael requested the resignation of the Groza 


1 . . 
government and asked the Allies on August 21, 1945, for — advice 
and support in naming a truly representative government. Groza 


after consulting with the Sovi ts refused to resign, thus fla igrantly vio 
lating the constitution of the country. The King withheld his signa 
ture from all decrees, in spite of which Groza remained in pewer by 
Soviet order and backing. Moreover on September ft, 1945, Groza 
and other Communists were officially invited to Moscow and received 
with great honors by Stalin and Molotov. 

All this period the population of the cow try howed the deepest 
affection and admiration for their King in his stand and took every 
occasion to manifest its feelings. Thus on November 8, the King’s 
anniversary day, a massive popular demonstration took place in front 
of the palace. The Government sent Communist militia and troops ii 
order to break it up. When unable to do so the Communists opened 
fire on the crowd and there were many dead and wounded. 

After the Moscow Conference at the beginning of 1946, a new hop 
for peaceful coexistence was spread by the All d( canal com 
posed of Governor Harriman, Vys! hinsky, and ( 1 irk Kerr, who came 
to Bucharest with the publicized purpose of arranging for free elec 
tions. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. When you speak of Governor Harriman, you 
mean Averill Harriman, who was then United States Ambassador to 
Moscow ? 

Mr. FArRcCASANU. Yes, sir 

On the basis of these apparent assurances I came out of hiding. 
Alas, it was only a hypocritical, face-saving deal that had been an 
ranged with the Communists. It consisted In Giving official \mer 
ican and British recognition to Soviet Communist rule in Rumania 
in exchange for a “promise” that the Communists will hold “free 
elections.” 

This political hoax was accompanied by pressure exere ised by the 
Allied representatives on the two great Rumanian democratic parties, 
to go along with this coexistence game, by each des onsetbiey a repre 
sentative in the Communist government. Those representatives were 
to be “suitable” for and “work loyally” with the Communist gover 
ment, 

Mr. Kersten. What was the reaction of the democratic parties? 

Mr. FARCASANU. As a membe r of the perm inent delegation the 
supreme body of the National Liberal Party—I took part in the coun 
cil which had to make the decisions in regard to these proposals. The 
council deeply felt the humiliation and the orave implications of this 
official] ceding, by the United States and the United Kingdom, of 
Rumania to Soviet communism. The Allied representatives assured 
us that the Groza government would hold tree and unfettered elec 
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tions in April and “freedom of the press, speech, assembly and broad- 

casting facilities would be guaranteed.” But from the beginning not 
one of these guaranties was fulfilled; for instance, out of 26 newspa- 
pers published in Bucharest the Communist government controlled 24. 
For the democratic parties censorship continued, organized bands of 
Communist hooligans systematically broke up public meetings and 
no broadcasting facilities were given. By May, there was not even a 
mention from the government of the pros spect of any elections, the 
reason being that all this time the Communists were busy not with the 
elections, but with their plan of intimidating, obstructing, and para- 
lyzing the peau opposition. 

Mr. McTieur. Can you tell us of any incidents in this respect ? 

Mr. ohana . Yes. During these months I was a witness to sev- 
eral incidents which were obviously Communist frameups. I remem- 
ber that in March some “friends” of our party came to our head- 
quarters and offered to arrange an “escape” for leaders of the party 
including myself; their overpersistence in face of our refusal was most 
suspicious. A year later this frameup was successful with some lead- 
ers of the Peasant Party, who were “caught” at the moment of flight. 
At the same time other so-called friends were coming to us for collabo- 
ration and support in some “resistance” activities; they insisted in 
keeping in touch with me, coming to see me and engaging me in long 
telephone conversations on resistance. 

Mr. Kersten. They were acting in the capacity of agents provo- 
cateurs. 

Mr. Farcasanv. Exactly. Of course it was no secret to the Com- 
munist government—the existence of patriotic groups throughout the 
country. 

These transparent attempts to frame me, together with rumors in 
the wind of an impending Communist coup, led me toward the end 
of May 1946 to resume the underground life, which I had abandoned 
after the Harriman-Vyshinsky-Kerr pledges of freedom. 

Two days after I took the decision to disappear again, the Com- 
munist police came at 5 a. m. to arrest me. The Government was now 
proceeding with vast numbers of arrests on the pretext that a nation- 
wide plot to overthrow the Government was in the making. The men 
implicated were the most active and outspoken anti-Communist fight- 
ers in the country. 

Now the Communist government was ready to stage the “trial,” 
which all this time they ‘had been preparing. This trial, which was 
called The Rumanian National Resistance Movement trial, through 
its proportions—there were about 100 defendants—and wide impli- 
cations, ranging from the democratic parties to the King and even the 
Americans, was used as a means of political intimidation and terror 
on the electorate, during the whole period from May to November, of 
activities and preparations for the elections. The sentences, of which 
more than 40 provided for life imprisonment, were given on the eve of 
the polling, the first sentence being my condemn: ation to life i imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

Mr. Kersten. Where were you during this period? 

Mr. Farcasanv. From May to October 1946 I lived in hiding, never 
staying very long in any one place. Although it would have been a 
matter of life and death for anyone caught sheltering me, a hunted 
man, I never found among those simple people, to whom I owe my 
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life, anything but kindness and a desire to help me escape at what- 
ever cost to themselves. 

I was all this time aware of the terrible pressure exercised by the 
Communist masters on the population. Seeing that things were 
steadily going from bad to worse I decided there was nothing left but 
try and flee the country in the hope of being able to do whatever I 
could to make known in the free ag l the alight of the Rumanian 
people. Eventually I succeeded in escaping, in a stolen plane, on 
October 8, 1946. 

Mr. McTicur. Was there an effort in 1946 to hold free elections in 
Rumania ¢ 

Mr. Farcasanu. The agreement arrived at in Moscow provided for 
free elections, freedom of the press, of speech, propaganda, and broad 
casting facilities. In actual fact, all through the electoral campaign 
not one of those provisions was ever respected by the Communist 
Groza government. 

I remember that a friend of mine who was going through the coun- 
try at that time with an American journalist, now deceased, Mr. Reu- 
ben Markham, told me what was happening in the country. Mr. 
Markham himself was in permanent danger of being killed by the 
Soviet armed Communist groups which were systematically breaking 
up every meeting of the democratic parties, while the Communist 
authorities were curtailing every means of propaganda through press, 
radio, and free speech for the democratic parties. 

Witnesses who will be coming before this committee will tell 
acts of torture, violence, and complete disregard of democratic free- 
dom in this campaign. I was informed about the Communist elec 
toral terror and acts of brutality by several friends whom I met dur 
ing that period of underground life in Rumania. 

Mr. McTieuet. Going back to your escape again from Rumania, 
what was the date of that? 

Mr. Farcasanv. It was October 8, 1946. 

Mr. McTicur. It was a dramatic escape by plane. Is that correct. 

Mr. FarcasaNnv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. How did it happen and where did your plane land? 

Mr. Farcasanv. I was at that time in Bucharest. The airfield from 
which we had to take off was at the extreme western part of the coun- 
try, near the border of Yugoslavia and I had to make the trip twice 
through the whole of Communist-dominated Rumania, because the 
first time we did not succeed in leaving. I had no false papers of 
identity and I was hunted by the police. But the Rumanian people 
were almost unanimously anti-Communist, and they helped me in 
many ways. I never felt so much for my fellow man as in those 
moments and I have a very warm feeling for them, and I feel it a 
duty to do something for them. I landed safely in Bari, Italy. 

If you will allow me I will conclude by telling the committee some 
of my own conclusions about these events which I witnessed in 
Rumania. 

Mr. Kersten. We will be most interested to hear them. Proceed 
please. 

Mr. Farcasanvu. The Soviet policy of subjugating Rumania found 
at that moment an echo among the Western Powers. It was an attitude 
of the British and Americans which started from the premise that 
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coexistence with Communists and with Soviet Russia is possible with 
the condition that we make efforts to give to the Soviets the feeling of 
our understanding, of our friendship and collaboration. 

That kind of policy went extremely far with us; we were reduced 
to a state of complete misery in order to accomplish the task which 
the policy of coexistence had placed upon us, and I am bound to say 
that the Western representatives pushed us persistently in that 
direction. 

But the results are appalling. The cons eque nce of this coexistence 
has led to the utter slavery and economic misery of the Rumanian 
people today. 

There was no guaranty, no pledge, ho promise which the Soviets 
respected, There are not the most elementary human rights which 
the Communists would respect. 

There is no end to the exploitation, economic exploitation of the 
country. There is no end to the destroying of humanity, ho end to 
the disintegration and liquidation of the political opponent. 

There is no end to the bad faith and to the lie served to the Western 
world and SO readily believed by them. 

Mr. Kersten. In view of your experiences what is your opinion 
on the advocates of peaceful coexistence ? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. In view of our tragic experience with peaceful 
coexistence I consider those in the free world, who advocate peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviets as traitors to their nation. 

Peaceful coexistence meant for Rumania the destruction of the 
country, as a free and independent nation. Peaceful coexistence 
meant the murder of the innocent, the criminal persecution of the 
church and of the clergy, the destruction of free thought, the de- 
struction of free economy, the destruction of family, the national 
lestruction through deportations. 

There are many aspects, of course, which I have hot mentioned 
in my testimony, especially those with regard to the deport: itions: 
deportations of Rumanians from Bessarabia and Bukovina in 1940-41 
and after 1944; deportation of the German minority of Rumania at 
the beginning of 1945. 

Mr. McTicur. Were there considerable deportations from Ru- 
mania 4 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes. The country was horrified and shocked by 
these brutal and inhuman de port: itions. All men between 18 and 45 
and women between 17 and 85 of the German minority have been 
since January 5, 1945, taken from their homes in the middle of the 
night by the MVD, herded into cattle cars and deported to the coal 
mines of the Soviet Union. ‘These deportations were accompanied 
by scenes of desperation and suic ide. A similar tr igedy was taking 
pl: ace among the Rumanian refugees from Bessarabia and Bukovina 
a the Russians were demanding to have delivered to them. M: any 
of these people killed themselves rather than go under Soviet rule. 

The deportations from Bessarabia and Bukovina proper have been, 
according to my information, one of the 1 most inhuman, cruel, and 
barbarous acts of genocide perpetrated by the Soviets. Besides the 
deportations there are also the labor camps. 

The greatest labor camp of Europe is in the southern part of Ru- 
mania, the so-called Danube-Black Sea Canal camp. 

And these things are still going on today. 
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Mr. Kersten. This must cause terrible suffering among the Ru 
manian people. 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, but the information we have points to th 

fact that even this terror, and even this cruelty and barbarism could 


not kill the faith of those people, the faith of the Rumanian people, 


and especially their faith 1 in the Uy ted States. \"\ ch they considel 
as the greatest country of freedom and honesty the world. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this is a great thine, an enormous 
capital which this great country, the United Stat s, has today, th 


capital of faith which at the criti il moment could come on your side 
and be of the utmost importance tn ause in the final battle L thir k 
the moral forces will have the last word. We can have all the powel 
in the world but if we do not have that faith and you clo hot support 


that faith we cannot win the battle in which we are all « ngage ed. 
Mr. McTicur. Following your escape from Rumania when did you 


eventually immigrate to the United States? 

Mr. Farcasanu. I came to the United States in December 1948 

Mr. McTieur. You have done some newspaper work in the United 
States? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes; and I also worked with the agency of Fre« 
Europe, broadcasting to Rumania. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Kersten. You were also president of the International League 
of Free Journalists at one time after you rot re, were you 1 ot ¢ 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, sir: I was, in 1952 

Mr. ICeERSTI N. Journal Sts from all of the captive nations ¢ 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, s 

Mr. Kersten. You he a sharp distinction between the Red 
government in Rumania = the people of Rumania, do you not? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes, si 

Mr. IKERSTEN. Do you caaniel this government as an enemy of the 
people of Rumania? 

Mr. Farcasanvu. Definitely. 

Mr. Kersten. That is the Red government of Rumania as the enemy 
of the Rumanian people? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Definitely. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you agree with the proposition that an ac 
cepted policy of collaboration or coexistence, peaceful coexistence 
with that Red government involving trade with that Red government 
would partie ipate in the oppression of the Rumanian people, would 
be a participation by the “ie world ? 

Mr. FARCASANU. Yes, Sil ir: | do indeed, | consider, that in view of 
the situation, after 10 years of experiments with the Red government 
of Rumania, of experience with their bad faith, experience with the 
infringements of every international agreement, infringements com 
ing also from all the satellite puppet governments, which were in- 
stalled by Moscow in the countries behind the arom 4 vurts in, to make 
trade with those governments me ans to help consolidate their tyranny, 
to consolidate their crime, one of the greatest crimes of coed which 
is perpetrated upon formerly free people. Making trade with those 
governments will help materially to consolidate the Communist power 
in that region of the world, and by the same token destroy the morale 
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of those who still believe in you and who are the majority of the 
people. 

You show to those people in this way that you are collaborating 
with the Communists, that you are recognizing them, and that you 
want them to stay in power. You destroy thereby the last foundation 
of the faith which those people have in the United States. This is 
my opinion. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not also agree that trade by the free 
world, or trade by the United States with these Red governments 
would be subjecting American labor to competition with slave labor 
in those countr ies? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Of course. We who have been in direct contact 
with Soviet Russia and communism, we know what their techniques 
are. We know that they are making trade for political reasons. They 
are dumping merchandise without regard to its value in order to 
destroy free enterprise in the West, and the *y have at their disposal 
an immense reservoir of slave labor which costs them practically 
nothing and so permits them to permanently undersell the free world. 
When you consider the slave labor and compare it with free labor and 
the life of the workers in the United States, you see immediately the 
immense disadvantage which trade with the Communist world would 
mean for you. 

An American worker is paid at least 12 times more than the worker 
in the Soviet orbit, not to mention the labor camp, where the slave 
laborer receives nothing and costs the Communist government round 
$0.10 a day. Under these circumstances to put the American worker 
in competition with slave labor would mean to wittingly work for 
the destruction of his standard of living, which will be progressively 
and drastically lowered by the competitive force of cheap and slave 
labor. I think that the American worker will always be at a terrible 
disadvantage in any trade competitions with a world which disre- 
gards labor to the point of considering the worker as an animal to be 
exploited for political purposes. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you seen any example in the experience of your 
country or of the organization in your country with whom you have 
come in contact, or from your observations with regard to any of 
the other captive nations or in the Soviet Union itself, an example 
of attempted coexistence with the Communist organism wherein that 
did not mean the ultimate defeat of the non-Communist organiza- 
tion or government and the taking over by the Reds ultimately { é 

Mr. Farcasanv. I have never seen that, sir, and I am deeply con- 
vinced that no human being will live to see such a thing. Coexistence 
with the Communists means, without question and in every case, the 
destruction of those who want to peacefully coexist. This is the 
whole meaning of coexistence. 

Mr. Kersten. And it also means, does it not, a virtual acceptance 
of a policy of war against the people of those countries, that is 
persecution ? 

Mr. Farcasanv. That is clear, yes. Peaceful coexistence means 
supporting and assisting the oppressors in their permanent war of 
persec ution against the oppressed. The inference is only too clear. 

Coexistence, peaceful coexistence, means at the same time helping 
in the preparation of a major war at the most favorable moment for 
the Communists. This is the only reasonable meaning of peaceful 
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coexistence. The Communists need time in order to prepare for the 
final blow, and that was emphasized even by the Rumanian Com 
munists who are mere parrots, repeating what they heard in Moscow, 
of course. 

Coexistence means a spell of tranquillity for the Communist world, 
during which they will endeavor to destroy your free economy through 
economic treacherous means, to destroy the morale of the free countries 
and to prepare militarily for a showdown with you, for your destruc 
tion is their ultimate objective. 

I remember that here, in the United States, this view was clearly 
expressed, if I am not mistaken, in a speech of President Eisenhower 
during the electoral campaign of 1952; the same idea that the ultimate 
goal of Soviet communism is the destruction of the free world, 
regardless of how many zigzags Moscow’s diplomacy is making. I 
should say that this is the A B Gof the Soviet and Communist theory. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you consider this a basic tenet of communism ? 

Mr. Farcasanu. Yes. If you want a Rumanian example: Ana 
Pauker, who was also a Soviet citizen, described this idea to a rep- 
resentative of the New York Times. She said: 

We are going always from this point to that point, from the present situation 

to the Communist world revolution. This final point we must reach at any 
cost. The shortest way is in a straight line. But if we have to, we will zigzag 
and go around the obstacles. Nonetheless we never lose sight of our objective 
and we will finally reach our ultimate goal. 
This is the A B C of communism and this is what lies behind their 
slogan of peaceful coexistence. They need time in order to digest and 
organize the 800 million people, fallen under their rule, they need peace- 
ful coexistence in order to consolidate their grip on them and develop 
the enormous industrial possibilities of those vast regions. For the 
moment this slave empire of 800 millions has facing it the United 
States with only 160 million people but at this time obviously, superior 
industrially and with much more technical ability. Given time and 
peaceful coexistence it is not conceivable that this advantage could be 
preserved. Eight hundred million Communist ruled people, with 
their vast industrial resources, which will be developed with the British 
support and your support, if you trade with them, and if given 
time, Communist indoctrinated and marshalled, will constitute a 
power much greater than that of the so-called free world and a deadly 
danger to the continued existence of a free United States. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Mr. Farcasanu. We ap- 
preciate your appearence here very much. You have made a great 
contribution to the record. As I understand it, this statement is the 
historical background, including the Communist takeover and Com- 
munist occupation of Rumania ? 

Mr. Farcasanv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it may be so received, and inserted 
at this point. 


Some HIGHLIGHTS OF RUMANIAN History IN RELATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


In order to throw a clearer light on the historical significance of the Soviet 
Communist aggression and seizure in Rumania and elsewhere in east Europe, a 
short survey of the major events of the past regarding that area should be of 
value to the committee. More so because features of the developments, which 
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the committee is investigating, have deeper roots in the past than is generally 
supposed. 

The first significant moment for the history of the Rumanian nation coincides 
with the establishment of a necessary eastern frontier of the Roman Empire. 
The aborigines of the Rumanian lands, the Dacians and Getae, after Emperor 
Trajan’s expeditions of 101 and 105 A. D. became a part of the Roman world. 
They were stubborn warriors and followers of a monotheistic, spiritualistic 
faith, believing in the immortality of the soul, heritage which helped in the early 
Christianization of the country, as their warriorlike qualities explain their 
vreat endurance throughout history Dacia Trajana or Dacia Felix—as it has 
been also called—has from the beginning a particular meaning for the cohesion 
of the Roman Empire. The military political realism of Trajan assessed the 
strategic position of Dacia as of primary importance for the security of the 
Roman European dominion. This country bordered by the Dniester, Tissa, the 
Danube, and the Black Sea, was in fact the gate of Europe, through which the 
barbarian invasions from the east could advance toward the heart of Europe. 
Its inhabitants, to use an image of the Roman poet Ovid, who lived there in 
exile, “held with one hand the plow and in the other a sword” (hie arat infeliz, 
hic tenet arma manu). Thus the strong organization of Dacia as an outpost of 
Rome, brought for nearly two centuries stability and security to the Roman 
Iempire. 

It is worth noting that the inability of Aurelian to keep Dacia against the 
barbaric pressure from the East and his withdrawal south of the Danube at the 
end of the third century, was a decisive factor in the breaking up of the Roman 
mpire. Once Dacia was open to the eastern invasions it was almost impossible 
to prevent their penetration to the center of Europe. 

During the following thousand years Dacia suffered from a series of invasions 
of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Avari, Slavs, Bulgarians, Maghyars, Petchenegs, Cu- 
mans, and Tartars. These hordes of wandering barbarians driven with their 
flocks and herds across the Moldavian and Wallachian plains. During these 
centuries of wild commotion what happened to the Rumanian people? 

They fled before the invaders up into the Carpathian mountains and main- 
tain themselves as shepherds, while their families dwelt in scattered farms and 
villages along the upper water courses and preserved their language, costume, and 
traditions. This would explain the amazing vitality of the Rumanian people 
over whom have rolled so many waves of invasion without affecting their strong 
characteristics. In the severe climate and harsh conditions of life in those 
mountain fastnesses, they have gained the temper of steel, which has at length 
enabled them to become the leading people, both actually and in their possi- 
bilities, of southeastern Europe (Charles Upson Clark, United Rumania). The 
population was early Christianized, before the fourth century, through the 
Roman colonists who came to Dacia from all parts of the Empire (er toto orbe 
romano) and conserved throughout the whole period of invasions, through their 
trials and vicissitudes, their strong Latin heritage. Their language remained 
essentially Latin and the remembrance of the Roman organization Was not com- 
pletely lost and served them well in the political foundations of their first 
principalities. 

During this period the Daco-Roman population who went by the name of 
Vlachs (a generic term applied by the Teutonic races to all Roman provincials 
during the fourth and fifth centuries) and who was spread over a large area, 
between the Adriatic and the Bug, continued their national struggle in their 
ancient lands and even played a part in other historical events. Such was the 
case in the establishment, at the beginning of the 12th century, of the Vilacho- 
Bulgarian Empire, by the two Vlach brothers, Peter and Assen. Later, in the 
15th century, the two great figures in the Hungarian fight against the Turks, 
John Corvinius of Huniady and his son, King Mathias, were also Vlachs. 

In the 13th century the Rumanians appear organized in the two principalities 
of Vallachia and Moldavia, the eastern frontier of which was the Dniester. The 
name of Bessarabia, which was given to the eastern part of the province came 
from the dynasty of the Bessarabs, founders of the Vallachian principality. 
Bessarabia was well organized by Alexander the Good, who founded a metro- 
politan bishopric at Cetatea Alba, on the delta of the Dniester, at the beginning 
of the 15th century. Their rulers kept in contact with the declining Roman 
Empire in Byzance and took part themselves in the Crusades taking their full 
share of the fighting against the Turks and never abandoning the coat of mail of 
the Crusaders. One of them, Mircea the Old of Vallachia defeated Sultan Baja- 
zid at the end of the 14th century. Then arose in Moldavia one of Europe’s 
most remarkable rulers, Stephen the Great. During his whole reign, 1457-1504, 
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Moldavia was a power state. His services in defending Christendom ag: 
Turks were so conspicuous that from Pope Sixtus IV he received the title of 


ainst 


Athlete of Christ (Atleta Christi) and the Pope wrote hil “The victories you 
have gained with equal wisdom and bravery over the unbelievers, our common foe 
have raised your fame to the point that your name is on everyone’s lips and al 


agree in exalting you.” 

This heroic resistance of the Rumanian principalities against the advance of 
the Turks after the fall of Constantinople, succeeded in preserving to a certain 
extent their independence. After the battle of Mohacs (1526) at the zenith of 
the Ottoman push into Europe, when even the Kingdom of Hungary became a 
Turkish province, the Rumanian principalities, although paying tribute, were 
not occupied by the Turks and continued to | 
tian dynasties. Their opposition to the Turks continued through princes like 
John the Terrible of Moldavia and the great national hero, Michael the Brave of 
Vallachia, at the end of the 16th century, who inflicted several defeats on the 
Turkish armies, routing a much larger host in a great battle at Calugareni. His 
fame was such that he became an epic hero whose exploits were sung in Greek 
poetry. 

These continuous fights of the Rumanians against the invasions, as well as 
those of the other East European peoples, have besides th specific importance 
a general historical significance Western European historians have pointed to 
the fact that the development of western civilizati 
thanks to the heroism and the sacrifices of the Eastern European nations. It 
was those nations who bore the brunt of the invasions and even if they did 
not break the shock they at least reduced it; as in the case of the two greatest 


ruled by their own national Chris- 














has been made possible 





invasions, that of Gengis Khan and that of the Turks Western Europe is 
saved by East Europe,” writes a recent French historian of the invasions. And 
he adds: “This should never be forgotte Ferdinand Lot, Les Invasions 
Barbares). 

It is therefore proper in appraising Rumanian history, to remember this buffer 
function, so valuable to Western Europe, but wei! heavily on the devel 
opment of the Eastern European countries, as well as the geographie position 
of Rumania at the crossroads of three great imperialistic drives 

In the 17the century the exhausted Rumanian lands were finally forced to 
conclude peace with the Turks, becoming more and more the object of Turkish 


exploitation and as the Empires of Austria and Russia grew in power, also an 


object of their cupidity. This era reached its clin etween 1711 and 1821, 
called the Phanariot Period, a dat moment of Rw ! story, whe the 
principalities were completely subjugated by the Tm and ruled by Greek 


agents sent from Constantinople. 

With the stabilization of the Turkish power in Europe began the epic of bar 
gaining and clashes between the three powerful empires, Russia, Austria, and 
Turkey, epic in which the principalities, situated between the three of them, 
served as battlefield, subject to depredations and partitior Thus Austri: 
annexed Bukovina and Russia commenced its unrelenting es to subjugate 
the Rumanian principalities In fact since that period until today the crucial 
problem in Rumanian history has been to preserve her freedom from the Russian 
imperialistic drive. 

The despotism of the Czars, nourished by the tradition of two centuries of 





Mongolian rule, employed as a hypocritical cover for their aggressive intentions, 
the “protection of the Christians” under Turkish suzeranity Under this and 
other pretexts they have made inroads on Rumanian territory 13 times.. Some 


times, as in 1711, when Peter the Great signed a convention with the Rumanian 
Prince Cantemir, guaranteeing the independence of Moldavia, they came as 
allies. But these allies had to live on the land and whether friends or enemies, 
the consequences for the country were almost the same. In 1736 they occupied 
the principalities and remained for 38 years, they came again in 1769, during 
the reign of Catherine the Great in the war against the Turks and remained 
5 years until the treaty of Kuchiuk-Kainardjy This treaty conceded a virtual 
protectorate to Russia over the principalities. Russia hypocritically claimed a 


religious interest in that area, whereas the Empress was scheming to take the 
Rumanian lands and there establish her rule through one of her numerous lovers 
Russian consuls were established in Bucharest and Jass n 1782 and 1787. 


During another armed conflict with the Turks, the Russians again occupied 
the country for 5 years and withdrew over the Dniester after the Treaty of 
Jassy in 1792. They returned again in 1806. The Russian armies headed by 
General Kutousov were ruthlessly bleeding the Rumanian lands white. Kutousov 
boasted that he will only leave the Rumanians “eyes to weep with.” “The Rus- 
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sian Army had so devoured this country,” wrote a French agent, “that early in 
L809 it offered an appearance of a desert. Whole villages and towns were wasted 
and empty. * * *” In 1812 the Russians retired their troops but annexed the 
Rumanian Province of Bessarabia. This crime coming at the end of a series 
of barbarous acts put in its true light the Christian interest which Russia claimed 
in Eastern European affairs and the value of its pledges of independence. Bes- 
sarabia, under Russian rule was, of course, subjected to the usual techniques of 
Russification, deportations, and other methods of thwarting national life. 

The Russian devastations added to the expolitation of the agents of the Porte, 
roused the Rumanian people and the Revolution of Tudor Vladimirescu, 1821, was 
the commencement of a national revival which led eventually to Rumanian inde- 
pendence. But the road was still thorny. In 1828 the Russians, once more 
at war with the Turks, invaded the principalities and although after a year the 
Peace of Adrianople was signed, they continued to occupy the country for an- 
other 5 years. Every Russian act points to their intention of incorporating the 
principalities. That is why at the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 the anti- 
Russian feeling was so strong. In every part of the Rumanian lands, Transyl- 
vania, Moldavia, and Vallachia, the Rumanians proclaimed their rights to free- 
dom and independence. In Bucharest the Russian-originated statute was burnt 
publicly and the Rumanian Provisional Government proclaimed the principles 
of a national constitution. One of the main factors caustng the failure of the 
L848 Revolution was Russian opposition. The Russians then concluded with the 
Turks at Balta Liman a convention establishing a condominion of the two 
powers over the principalities. The country was once again under Russian 
occupation until 1851. The Russian expansionist drive could not be stopped by 
a mere convention. Under the wornout pretext of “protecting the Christians” 
they invaded the principalities again in 1853. This time France and England 
opposed the Russian early veiled annexation of the principalities, which marked 
the beginning of the Crimean War 

The defeat of Russia and the support of France made possible in 1859 the 
union of the two principalities of Moldavia and Vallachia, under the Rumanian 
Prince Alexander Cuza and their political autonomy under the guaranty of the 
European powers. The importance of Rumania, a Latin country, as a barrier 
to the Russian advance and hence to European equilibrium, was fully recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Paris in 1856, which gave back to Rumania the southern 
part of Bessarabia and the guardianship of the mouths of the Danube. 

The new national rule in Rumania under Cuza started with the abolition of 
serfdom, peasant ownership of the land, and political and parliamentary fran- 
chise, establishing free institutions and compulsory education. In 1866 Prince 
Carol of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; was chosen for the throne of Rumania and 
a constitution of liberal principles was adopted. For the first time in almost 
two centuries began a breathing spell for Rumanian development. Nevertheless 
considerable parts of the Rumanian nation still remained under foreign rule 
in Bessarabia and Transylvania. In Transylvania, the cradle of the nation, 
the Rumanians, who were in a great majority, were considered as natio tolerata 
by the Austrian-Hungarian Empire and continued to be oppressed. During the 
centuries of exploitation and persecution they always asserted through their 
religion and culture their national entity. Rumanian resurgence had again to 
meet with Russian imperialistic techniques in 1877. On the eve of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, 1877, Mihail Kogalniceanu, Rumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, signed a convention with Russia which assured to the Russian 
armies free passage across Rumania, provisioning, and the use of roads and 
railways, and pledged her to respect Rumanian laws and institutions. Article 
” of this convention had the following text: “In order that no inconvenience 
should result for Rumania from the fact of the passage of the Russian troops 
through her territory, the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of all Russias 
pledges himself to maintain and to make respected the political rights of the 
Rumanian State, such as derived from its internal laws and the existing treaties, 
as well as to maintain and defend the present integrity of Rumania.” 

“Meanwhile the Russian attitude was disquietening” writes the English his- 
torian Seton Watson (A History of the Rumanians, Cambridge, 1934, p. 336). 
“There was a tendency to override or ignore Rumanian susceptibilities and treat 
the country as a mere Russian dependency. Rumania’s cooperation on equal 
terms was airily rejected by the vain and pompous Gortchakov (the Russian 
Chancellor): the most that he would concede was that she might join the war 
uninvited, but in that event there must be complete fusion and unity of command. 
‘Russia,’ it was stated quite explicitly, ‘does not need the assistance of the 
Rumanian Army.’” 
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The Russians suffered more than one reverse and were forced to press the 
Rumanians to come to their aid. Prince Carol was this time able to lay down 
specific conditions for cooperation and he took command of the united armies 
before Plevna, routing Osman Pasha’s forces, which victory resulted in the defeat 
of the Turks. The reward for this cooperation came very soon. In 1878, the 
Congress of Berlin sanctioned Russia’s demand for the districts of Southern 
3essarabia, which had been returned to Rumania by the Treaty of Paris (1856), 
over the protest of Rumania’s delegates Bratianu and Kogalniceanu. Hence 
Lord’s Salisbury’s ironic motion: “After hearing the delegates of a nation claim 
ing provinces belonging to others, let us hear also the representatives of a coun 


try asking for territories belonging to it.” The possession of Bessarabia with 
control of the mouths of the Danube, was cynically made by the Great Powers 
an object for bargain, and the Berlin Congress sanctioned this amputation of 
Rumanian territory to the benefit of Russia. In politics” remarked Lor 
Beaconsfield to the Rumanian Prime Minister Bratianu “ingratitude is often 
times the reward for the most distinguished services It was in vain that 
Gladstone accused the British Government of “selling Bessarabian liberty to 
Russia.” 

Rumania was recognized as a sovereign kingdom in 1881 and proceeded to 
concentrate its efforts on the interior development of the country, which had been 


retarded for many centuries by the aggressive interference of her powerful 
neighbors from the north, east, and south. It is a sad fact of history that coun 
tries like Rumania, after serving long centuries as a shie against the barbar 

invasions from the east (beginning with the Goths, all the Asiatic hordes be- 
tween the 3d and 10th century passed first over Kumanian soil) thus making 


f 


possible the development of western civilization had also to suffer so much at 


the hands of European empires. In spite of being an extremely ancient Latin 
people, inheritors of an early advanced civilization, ese ruthless historical 
circumstances granted the Rumanians but a half century of freedom to catch 
up with modern western organization. During the short period of relative tra 





quillity, Rumania organized its political, economic, industrial, and cultural life, 
reaching a comparatively high level. 

The First World War in which Rumania fought on the side of France, Eng 
land, and America, brought the disintegration of wo predatory powers, 
Austro-Hungary and Russia, thereby the freedom and unity of all Rumanians 
The Rumanian campaign was made at great sacrilice. The Rumanians lacked 
all kinds of necessary military equipment, the Allies were informed of these 
deficiencies. They were nonetheless encouraged to come into the war quite 
coldbloodedly ; all competent persons in Paris knew they would be sacrificed, but 
the murderous German pressure on the western front would have to let up 
through the sending of divisions to Rumania—which did come about—thus sav 
ing the French. During the military course of the war, three times the lack 
of promised Russian aid proved fatal and the Russians fled or melted away but 
the Rumanian high command by this time was used to replacing Russians on 
the front. In the last weeks of the imperial regime the Russian generals made 
no secret of their intention that Moldavia would go the same way as Bessarabia 
When once the Rumanian General Vaitoianu protested to the Russian General 
Zacharoff at their lack of aid to the Rumanians against the Germans, the Rus- 
sian replied: “My orders are not to help the Rumanians, but to occupy Moldavia; 
and I have done so.” 

The battle of Marasesti, won by the Rumanians against General Mackensen 
was the greatest German defeat of the war on the eastern front. 

After the revolution the Russians received orders not to fight at all, thus 
leaving the Allied line exposed and the whole brunt of the war on the Ruman 
ians. Russia was breaking up into a number of states, the Ukraine being one of 
them and if the Rumanians had had an Ententophile Ukraine behind them, they 
might have been able to fight on. But in a short time this hope failed; the 
Ukraine made peace with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk, lier even than 
Bolshevik Russia. Within Rumania’s borders, were a million Russian soldiers, 
struggling and thieving through the country side and preaching Bolshevism. 

The Bolshevik campaign of disruption and subversion was a serious concern 
of the Rumanian Government, which did not hesitate to take uncompromising 
measures. Not only were the Communists crushed within the borders of Ru- 
mania, but the Rumanian Army also wiped out the Communist regime installed 
in Hungary by the Jewish Soviet agent Bela Kuhn. In a hard-fought campaign 
which ended with the entrance of the victorious Rumanian Army in Budapest, 
Hungary was freed from the Red terror. 
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United Rumania inaugurated its free existence by the greatest agrarian reform 
n eastern Europe, by which the largest part of the arable land was taken from 
the big landowners in 1919 (with compensation) and given to the peasants. 

In the period between the two world wars, Rumania gravitated naturally, 
politically and economically toward the Western democracies, being a member 
of the League of Nations, which twice elected as its president, Niculae Titulescu, 
the head of the Rumanian delegation. Rumania played also an important 
role in the Eastern European organisms, such as the Balkan and Little Ententes, 
But with the rising of the two totalitarian imperialisms, the National-Socialist 
and Communist, Rumania again was squeezed in the pincers of the two masters 
of Europe 

In 1939 with the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of August 23, which 
divided Europe between the two totalitarian military colossi, and with the abso 
lute incapacity of the Western democracies to support militarily, politically, and 
even economically Rumania—the only Latin country in Eastern Europe and 
hence of the utmost strategic importance with regard to Eastern expansionism 
it was a foregone conclusion that Rumania’s fate was sealed. (Rumania was 
even unsuccessful in obtaining a loan from the West.) 

The deep desire of the West for coexistence with Hitler expressed since 1936 
in a sequence of appeasements, massive concessions, and even the sell-out of free 
countries, inexorably compelled the small powers to come to terms as best they 
could with Germany. It would seem strange to reproach these small powers, 
subjected by their geographical position to an overwhelming pressure, the fact 
of not holding a hundred percent to the principles which the powerful Western 
democracies have brazenly sold down the river. 

The Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, besides the partition of Poland and annexation of 
the Baltic States, gave the Rumanian lands of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina 
to Russia. Immediately after the fall of France in May 1940, the Soviet armies 
entered Bessarabia and Bukovina in fulfillment of their agreement with Hitler. 
In the typical Russian manner they delivered a brutal ultimatum on June 22 
to the Rumanian Government. Rumania was given officially 3 days to evacuate 
the provinces, but the second day the Russian troops moved in. Numerous 
vexations, acts of brutality and murder took place and a great part of the 
panie-stricken population fled and took refuge in the other Rumanian provinces. 
This aggressive action was quickly followed a month later by Hitler’s Vienna 
Diktat annexing the strategic part of Transylvania. At the moment when this 
new dismemberment was being imposed, the Russians staged frontier incidents, 
followed by threats. This pincer-technique of Russia and Germany, as well as 
the general political situation, reduced Rumania to a policy of trying to keep 
afloat and preserve as much as possible of the national life. The German 
campaign against the Soviets 1 year after the humiliating occupation of Bessa- 
rabia was regarded by the Rumanians as an opportunity of national affirmation 
by the retaking of the lost provinces. The war against Russia involved inevitably 
Rumania further than this primary objective 

It is necessary to recall that at the moment the Rumanians commenced 
their action against Russia there was no alliance between either Great Britain 
or the United States and the Soviets. On the contrary Russia was committed 
hy the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact to a cooperative attitude toward Hitler’s im- 
perialistic enterprises. It is known that the Communist Parties in all coun- 
tries including the United States received orders from Moscow to sabotage the 
anti-Nazi initiatives and actions. The Rumanians were deeply worried when the 
United States and Great Britain became the allies of Russia. lest their fight 
against a centuries-old invader would be taken as an endorsement of the 
Hitlerite aims. They lost no occasion of clarifying their position. However the 
Russian danger was so imminent and terrible for Rumania that they continued 
to fight against the Soviets up to August 1944. 

The traditional friendship and community of interests and aspirations between 
Rumania and the Western democracies caused in fact the Rumanians to seek 
as early as possible, to disentangle themselves from the war. They tried by 
every means, to obtain a guaranty of their national freedom and sovereignty 
from the United States and Great Britain, in view of their numerous past ex- 
periences with Russian duplicity, brutal, and predatory occupations, whether as 
friend or foe, and Moscow’s unalterable will to subjugate their country. 
Strangely enough the question of guaranteeing Rumanian independence—a 
policy in accord with the avowed purposes of the Allies and with their perma- 
nent principles—appeared to belong to that dark sphere of political ambiguity 
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and duplicity, which was to determine the enslavement of East Europe at the 
end of the war. 

In March 1944, Prince Stirbey, with the agreement of the Rumanian Govern 
ment, arrived in Cairo as mandatory of the Rumanian political leaders, with full 
authority to discuss an armistice with the Allied Powers. The major concern 
of the Rumanians was to obtain from the United States and Great Britain a 
guaranty of independence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union The guaranty was not 
given but the Russian Government, in accord with the American and British, 
issued the Molotov declaration of April 8, 1944, pledging noninterference in 
Rumanian affairs. “The Soviet Government declares that it does not pursue 
the aim of acquiring any part of Rumanian territory, of changing in what 
ever manner the existing social order in Rumania t equally declares that 
the entry of Soviet troops into Rumanian is solely the consequence of military 
necessities and of the continuation of resistance of the enemy troops.” 

Concomitantly with this declaration addressed directly to Rumani ’ 
Soviet Government, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, endorsing the Soviet 
pledge, declared : 

“This statement (i. e. Molotov’s) makes clear to the Rumanian people that 
the main business of the armies of Soviet Russia is to defeat the enemy in the 
field. The political assurances which the statement contains should help the 
Rumanians to see that their own ultimate interest require that German forces 
be driven from their country.” 

On April 4, 1944, in the House of Commons, Churel ( pressed the admir: 
tion of the British Government for the Soviet guaranty It is on the strength of 
these pledges that the Romanians reversed through a coup d'etat their position 
and joined the Allies on August 23, 1944. 


Meanwhile, behind this facade, sinister political arrangements were being 
concluded to the effect of selling Rumania to the Soviets Already in May 1944, 
the British Government proposed to Russia a division of areas of predominant 
interest, whereby “in the main Rumanian affairs should be the concern of 
the Soviet Government and Greek affairs the concern of the United Kingdom.’ 
(Cordell Hull’s Memoirs, vol. IT, p. 1452). 
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Without Secretary of State Hull even being informed, President Roosevel 
agreed to the Churchill-Stalin bargain on spheres of dominion “whereby Rus 
sia would have a controlling influence in Rumania and Britain a controlling 


force in Greece,” with the limitation that his approval was valid only for a 
period of 3 months’ experience 





The Roosevelt agreement thus qualified was gi 12, 1944 but afte 
the expiration of the 3 months’ limit, fixed by he British-Soviet 
bargain with regard to the spheres of domination instead of being terminated 
was reconfirmed and consolidated. Winston Churchill recalls in his sixth 
volume of The Second World War, page 198, how the bargain was strengthened 
and deepened on the occasion of his interview with Stalin on October 9, 1944. 
“The moment was apt for business’’—tells Churchill so I said. ‘Let us settle 





about our affairs in the Balkans. Your armies are in Rumania and in Bulgaria 
We have interests, missions, and agents there. Don’t let us get at cross-purposes 
in small ways. So far as Britain and Russia are concerned, how would it do 
for you to have 90 percent predominance in Rumania, of us to have 90 percent of 
the say in Greece and go 50-50 percent in Yugoslavia.’ While this was being 
translated I wrote out on a half-sheet of paper: 


Rumania: Percent 
Russia —__- ‘ : 90 
The others_____-- haan — mews 10 
Greece: 
Great Britain (in accord with U.S. A.) 90 
| an ' Seu : 10 
TI ia iar ccek endirsck mp citdacincaemtanigcetom — 50-50 
Hungary ----_- Gace i i __ 50-50 
Bulgaria: 
i ee 7 iri 75 
{ek ni all 25 


I pushed this across to Stalin, who had by then heard the translation. There 
was a slight pause, then he took his blue pencil and made a large tick upon it 
and passed it back to us. It was all settled in no more time than it takes to set 
down.” On October 12, 1944, Churchill was cabling to his Government (ibid., 
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p. 203) : “2. Thus it is seen that quite naturally Soviet Russia has vital interests 
in the countries bordering on the Black Sea, by one of whom, Rumania, she has 
been most wantonly attacked with 26 divisions and with the other of whom, 
Bulgaria, she has ancient ties. Great Britain feels it right to show particular 
respect to Russian views about these two countries, and to the Soviet desire to 
take the lead in a practical way in guiding them in the name of the common cause. 
Soviet Russia would be ready to concede this position and function (i. e. control 
over Greece) in the same sort of way as Britain would recognize the intimate 
relationship between Russia and Rumania” (ibid., p. 204). To the United States 
Government Churchill wanted to give the impression that the Russians were 
responsible for this sell-out. He was cabling the same day—October 12, 1944—to 
Hopkins (ibid., p. 200-201): “They (i. e. the Russians) claim fullest responsi- 
bility in Rumania, but are prepared largely to disinterest themselves in Greece.” 

However having in view the importance of Rumania’s contribution at that time, 
the facade of Allied assurances continued. On August 25, 1944, immediately 
after the Rumanian cessation of hostilities against Russia, Molotov declared 
once more: “In the face of events in Rumania the Soviet Government considers 
that it would not be without value to confirm the declaration it made in April 
of this year to the effect that the Soviet Union does not intend to appropriate 
any part of Rumania, or to change the established social regime in that country, 
or furthermore, to limit in any way whatever the independence of Rumania.” 

These hypocritical declarations were made in order to lull the overpowering 
fears of the Rumanians, their historical awareness in the face of Russian danger 
and to insure the enormous advantage of their collaboration. “The action of 
August 23, 1944, was one of the decisive events of the Second World War. It 
opened all southeast Europe to the Red army. It was soon followed by the 
defection of Bulgaria and the liberation of Belgrade” (R. W. Setton Watson, 
The East European Revolution, 1951, p. 89). 

From now on Stalin’s well devised plan to subjugate Rumania becomes evi- 
dent. (Premonitory signs of Russian intentions with regard to Rumania have 
been seen by some recent analysts in the remark made by Stalin in December 
1941 to Eden that Rumania should give Russia special facilities for bases; and 
in a statement made by the Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, Maiski, in 
March 1948, that the U. S. S. R. probably would not oppose a Balkan Federa- 
tion, provided it excluded Rumania.) 

Relying on his understanding with Churchill and knowing that the Rumanian 
people were irreconcilable adversaries of both communism and Russian rule, 
Stalin used every means at his disposal in order to thwart Rumanian inde- 
pendence, 

The first problem was to reduce militarily the country to a defenseless posi- 
tion. Two methods were used to this effect: (a) after the Rumanian cease-fire 
was ordered by King Michael and the armistice declared on the Rumanian side, 
the 23d of August 1944, the Russians while enjoying the benefits of this situation 
nevertheless considered Rumania, which was opening her gates to the Red 
armies and receiving them as friends, as still at war with the U. S. S. R. Thus 
130,000 Rumanian soldiers, who had received orders to cease fire after the 23d 
of August were made prisoners of war and captured by the “victorious” Red Army. 
Stalin prolonged this situation until September 12, 1944, when the armistice 
convention was finally signed in Moscow. Meanwhile between the 23d of August 
and the 12th of September 1944, the Russian Army entering a country ordered 
to receive them as friends but which they had instructions to plunder and de- 
stroy, took an immense war-booty and were busy delivering war communiques 
to the West in which they described how they had liberated, after heavy fighting 
Rumanian centers, which were in fact free and receiving them with bread and 
salt, after an ancient custom of the land when reception of friends and allies is 
involved. The Red army responded by robbery, murder, rape, and wanton 
destruction, which was a manifestation of the Communist Schadenfreude with 
regard to western civilization. (0b) Through the armistice convention Stalin de- 
manded that the remaining Rumanian Army be sent on the front to combat the 
Germans (the armistice convention provided that “for the purpose of restoring 
Rumanian independence and sovereignty, for which purpose she provides no 
less than 12 infantry divisions with corps-troops’) desideratum which was ful- 
filled beyond the letter of the convention. More than 15 Rumanian divisions 
fought alongside the Allied troops through northern Hungary and Slovakia, 
which the Rumanians took from the Wehrmacht. The Rumanian Army suf- 
fered in this campaign about 150,000 casualties and was described by the Allied 
press as the fourth combative force in the field (the London Times). 
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Having disposed in this way of the Rumanian armed forces the Russians 
proceeded to prepare the Communist seizure of power in Rumania, using for this 
purpose their position as absolute masters of the country Article 18 of the 
armistice convention provided that “An Allied Control Commission will b 
established which will undertake until the conclusion of peace the regulatio 
of and control over the execution of the present terms.” But the title of 
“Allied Control Commission” did not correspond in the slightest degree to t 
facts. The control commission was a purely Soviet entity, which acted without 
any consultation whatsoever with the American and British representatives 
The Soviet commission was thus invested with absolute dictatorial powers ove! 
the internal Rumanian developments. 

The Soviet handling of the Rumanian situation was ruthless. An American 
student of Rumanian affairs, who is far from being sympathetic with the Ru 
tinanian cause, writes the following in connection with this problem (Henry L 
Roberts, Rumania, Political Problems of an Agrarian State, Yale University 
Press, 1951, p. 250): 

“In Rumania the question of communism was completely entangled in the 
issue of Soviet-Rumanian relations. More than in most European countries 
communism and high treason were regarded as completely synonymous terms 
Rumania’s relations with Russia had never been very good; Czarist interest in 
the Black Sea littoral had always been a source of anxiety to the Rumanian 
principalities. ‘The dispute over Bessarabia, beginning in 1812 and heightened 
by the territorial transfers of 1856 and 1878, was a constant source of irrita 
tion. * * * In addition to this territorial dispute, the Communists faced another 
difficulty. The Third International was founded in the hope and expectation 
that the disasters and havoe of the First World War would create sufficient socia 
upheaval to bring about the proletarian revolution. But while revolution 
threaten to gain the upper hand in many Eastern European States, Rumania 
stood fast and indeed sent troops to put down Bela Kuhn’s Soviet regime in 
Hungary. As a result Rumania, perhaps more than any state of Eastern 
Europe, regards itself as the bulwark against Bolshevism, both against Sovie 
territorial advance and against the Communist revolutionary doctrine.” 

And further the same author writes (p. 271-272): 

“* * * While it is true that Hungary, for a time at least, was permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of a free election, that Czechoslovakia preserved a relatively 
independent internal status until 1948, and that Finland, though at one time 
associated with Hitler, is still free of Communist control, there is little evidence 
that Rumania would ever have been permitted such freedom or such a long 
leash * * * Since 1947, with the reinforcing of the Iron Curtain, Rumania 
appears to have become the most tightly sealed and impenetrable of all the 
Soviet satellites. Moreover of all the nations of Eastern Europe, Rumania of 
fered perhaps the least promise of voluntary cooperation with the Soviet regime: 
there were the unresolved territorial conflicts, the absence of any Pan-Slay 
feeling and a miserably weak Communist Party. * * *” 

The special rigor to which the Soviets have subjected Rumania has lately 
been confirmed by a western journalist, who speaks in the following terms about 
his 1954 visit to Bucharest: 

“I have also been in other capitals behind the Iron Curtain, after the Commu 
nist seizure of power. My visit to Bucharest left me the impression that the 
Rumanian people suffer more than other captive peoples. Perhaps because of 
their Latin origin and their deep attachment for the Western World.” 

Once the Rumanian Army was on the front fighting alongside the Allies, 
the Russians had the country at their military and political mercy. They tried 
at first to put in power their Communist agents through the usual Soviet 
techniques of intimidation, pressure, menaces, and so forth. The Rumaniat 
Communist Party, according to a statement of Ana Pauker, numbered at that 
time less than 1,000. The Soviet occupation forces massively intervened in 
the building of a controlling Communist apparatus. They openly supported the 
Communist Party, attacking and threatening the democratic parties. Moscow's 
radio and press were cooperating in this campaign, which developed rapidly 
from intimidation to terror. But in spite of all this ruthless pressure the 
Rumanian resistance to Soviet communism was so great that these methods 
proved inadequate. The Governments of Generals Sanatescu and Radescu, 
while under heavy Soviet military and political pressure, did not lose control 
of the country. 

Finally in January 1945 Gheorghiu-Dej and Ana Pauker, leaders of the 
Communist Party, were called to Moscow and given orders to proceed to the 
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overthrow of the legal Government and seizure of power. Accordingly the 
Communists prepared their coup for February 24, 1945. Large groups of Com- 
munist Party shock detachments were massed in the center of Bucharest and 
the forceful taking over of key positions in the capital was attempted, together 
with the assassination of the Prime Minister, General Radescu. 30th attempts 
failed and the same evening the Prime Minister denounced to the country the 
Communist plot to overthrow the Government. 

This resounding defeat of Moscow’s puppets forced the Kremlin to discard 
all pretense and take overt action. Vishinsky and Malinovsky were sent to 
Bucharest and through the famous 2-hour ultimatum given the King by Vishin- 
sky, combined with a formidable display of military force, the Kremlin imposed 
the Soviet-controlled Groza government. This brutal act of violence took place 
ust 2 weeks after the Yalta Declaration. The Groza-Moscow-stooge govern 
ment was not immediately recognized by the United States. At the Potsdam 
Conference (July 17 to August 2, 1945) when free election in Rumania and 
Bulgaria were suggested, Stalin replied: “A freely elected government in any 
of these countries would be anti-Sdviet and that we cannot allow” (Philip E 
Mosley, Face to Face With Russia, Foreign Policy Association, Headline series, 
No. 70, July—August 1948, p. 23). 

In order to give American recognition to the Moscow puppet Groza govern 
ment, so flagrantly enforced by fraud and violence, a face-saving Compromise 
was devised at the Moscow Conference. (December 16-26, 1945.) It was 
arranged to give immediate recognition to the Soviet Government of Groza if 
the Communists promised to hold free elections in the future. Vishinsky, Gov 
ernor Averell Harriman, and Clark Kerr went to Bucharest to seal this fake 
bargain. Consequently, on Iebruary 4, 1946, the United States recognized the 
Groza government. Eight months later, after a period of terror and denial of 
political freedom of action through methods extending from censorship to 
arrest, torture, and Soviet-style trials (the great preelection political trial of the 
Rumanian national resistance movement for instance, implicated about a hundred 
men, among whom were the most militant anti-Communist leaders of the 
democratic parties) on November 19, 1946, elections were held. 

The Declaration by the Department of State of November 26, 1946, regarding 
these elections states: 

“The Department of State has now received extensive reports concerning the 
conduct of those elections, and the information contained therein makes it 
abundantly clear, that as a result of manipulations of the electoral registers, 
the procedures followed in conducting the balloting and the counting of votes, 
as well as by intimidation through terrorism of large democratic elements of 
the electorate, the franchise was on that occasion effectively denied to im 
portant sections of the population. Consequently, the United States Govern 
ment cannot regard those elections as a compliance by the Rumanian Govern 
ment with the assurances it gave * * in implementation of the Moscow 
decision. * * *” In spite of this clear identification of the Groza stooge 
government as not representing the Rumanian people, the United States Govern- 
ment signed on February 10, 1947, in Paris, a “peace” treaty with it. 

Once the Soviet Communist seizure of Rumania was thus consecrated by the 
Western Powers, the Soviet agents proceeded rapidly to the radical communiza- 
tion of the country. During the second half of 1947 and the beginning of 1948, 
the democratie parties, which represented about 90 percent of the electorate, 
were abolished, either through judicial or de facto measures and their leaders 
thrown into prison. On December 30, 1947, King Michael was forced to abdicate 
by the Soviet-controlled Government and immediately afterward, in April 1948, 
a new constitution, on the pattern of the Soviet Constitution of 1936, was put 
in force. 


rHE PROCESS OF COMMUNIZATION 


This total political seizure of power by the Soviet-directed Communists, was 
accompanied before and especially after 1948, by an entire system of measures 
aimed at the absolute regimentation of the national life on the pattern of a 
subjugated Soviet republic. A summary study of the transformation of the 
main institutions in Rumania shows that a totalitarian state organization under 
Moscow's control has been established. The Rumanian State has become a mere 
instrument for the ruthless implementation of the plans and ideology of the 
Communist totalitarian party, the direct consequence of which is the all-round 
politicalization of every kind and every mode of manifestation in human life. 
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The main objective of the legislation is now: (a) The avowed destruction 0 


the “class enemy’’—which means in last analysis the liquidation of all those who 
are not members of the Communist Party; (0) destruction of free thought; (¢) 
destruction of freedom under all its aspects and all its guaranties; (d) destruc 

tion of free economy by the Communist state economic dictatorship. 

As general structure the state is no more a result of a division and collabora 
tion of powers, the reciprocal control and system of checks among the executive, 
the legislative, and the judiciary, characteristic of democratic organization, beil 
abolished: The legislative and judicial powers are now m 
tices of registration of the orders issued by the government 
the subordinate of the party. 

The so-called Great National Assembly, result of the 
“elections” of November 1946, is a body of terrorized yes-n 
variably by unanimity the laws fabricated by the Gove! 

Sovietie kind of parliamentarism. 

The judicial power became also an auxiliary agency of the party. A com 
plete reversal in the conception of the “law” has taken place, The la no 
more, as is the case in democracies, a general integration of i 
and conceived as an instrument for the realization of the 
a discriminatory commandment intended to enforce privileges 
Communist Party subjective—political, social, and economi« criteria 
more an expression of legality but of “revolutionary legality,” i. e., a purely 
political instrument with a view to liquidating the political adversary, as class 
or individual. 

As a logical counterpart of this conception the fundamental freedoms and 
human rights have no longer either sense nor substance for the regime. These 
concepts were the consequence of a political and philosophical belief in the 
equality and freedom of men, by means of which all individuals are entitled to 
an indiscriminatory treatment by the law and to those prerogatives of human 
beings as such known under the general denomination of “human rights.” 

As expressly stated by the Communist officials and in an overt manner in the 
preambles of important legislative acts, men are no more considered equal, they 
are viewed as grouped in antagonistival classes, the state establishing privileges 
for one class and reducing the other to bondage. As for freedom it follows quite 
logically that no freedom can be granted to the nonprivileged group and that 
the privileged themselves have no other freedom than that of obeying the on 
nipresent orders of the unique party. This new feudalism, of an extreme type 
because of its rigorous monotheistic character expresses it ‘ by acts of undis 
putable tyranny. 

A fragmentary but accurate idea of the meaning of the state in the Rumanian 
Popular Republic is to be found in the report accompanying the budget of 1949 
(Monitorul Oficial, No. 1, January 1949). The state is now, it is said in this 
document, “the instrument of oppression of the enemies of the people.’ It is 
well established by now that the concept “people” is equal in the Communist 
language with that of Communist Party.” 

The report states that the construction of communism in Rumania is assured 
“only through the conquering of new political positions, striking without mercy 
the exploiting classes, giving to the regime of popular democracy the content of 
proletarian dictatorship.” (‘Exploiting classes’ means everyone who possesses 
or has possessed private property and every opponent of the regime.) “Ex 
ploiting class” appears a very vague concept. As a rule, all 
working glass is actually or virtually an exploiter. But the “morale and ideol 
ogy” of the exploiting class could and actually exists even inside the working 
class. Consequently “exploiting class” or “enemy of the people’ are labels which 
could be used with the greatest elasticity “Striking without mercy the ex- 
ploiting classes” would be striking those who do not share the convictions of 
Communists. “Of course,” goes on the report, “that even after the turn we are 
making now, strong capitalist remnants exist in the commerce, the small in 
dustry, and especially in the villages. We will have to fight equally the rem 
nants of the capitalist ideology and morale, which will manifest themselves 
for a long time to come inside the popular masses and even inside the working 
class.” 

It is easy to see from this quotation that the enemy of the people is not cir- 
cumscribed to a definite social class, the enemy of the people could be every- 
where: in the working class, in the small enterprises and especially in the peas- 
antry. The principle of the legality of incrimination—nullum crimen sine lege— 
which is the foundation of the penal law in the democratic conception of the 
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juridical order, is now flatly rejected. Incrimination, sentences, penalties are to 
exist from now on without any law, which would foresee the offenses or crimes 
and their correlative punishment. The ‘analogical infraction,” taken out of the 
Soviet Penal Code of 1923-24, is introduced in the Rumanian Popular Republic 
through the reform of the Rumanian Penal Code (Buletinul Oficial No. 25, April 
30, 1949). 

The “analogical infraction” is consequently a sort of sword of Damocles hang- 
ing above the head of every Rumanian citizen, who could be put in prison for 
any conceivable reason devised by the Communist administration without any 
law providing for it. Never was a larger margin given to the arbitrary and 
tyrannical power of a dictatorial government. The bon plaisir, the lettres de 
cachet, ete., of the so much decried absolute kings of France had never attained 
such a systematic and thorough infringement of human freedoms and rights 
as this omnipotent and omnipresent discretionary power. Never had feudalism 
abolished with one blow all guaranties and all rights of human beings as this 
provision for the establishing of the absolute power of the Communist Party 
does. 

“Under these conditions,” declares Mr. Kahane, on April 30, 1949, “the prac- 
tical necessity of using the analogical infraction as an instrument to combat 
and to suppress the class enemy, appears in full evidence, as it corresponds 
completely to the revolutionary legality. From those considerations the neces- 
sity results of adopting the analogical infraction for the Popular Republics, 
where the class struggle goes on sharpening, when the class enemy feels the 
approach of his death.” 

We are touching here the core of the so-called Socialist juridical order. 
Its mot d’ordre is omnis crimen sine lege, because its logical and necessary 
substance is the arbitrary power, the absolute domination through all possible 
means, without regard as to their morality or judicial foundation. That is why 
the whole of the Rumanian legislation has now the tendency to concentrate in 
as few as possible vague sentences, giving an indefinite scope to the arbitrari- 
ness of those who decide or “judge.” As for the judicial apparatus, the magis 
trates who are called to condemn without law-incrimination the class-enemy 
(by now without any doubt the freeman) as frequently and as deadly as its 
rapid destruction requires, it becomes now a pure annex of the Communist Party. 
That transformation was secured by various measures, the most important of 
which are continuous purge of the body of magistrates, outnumbering of the 
judges by the so-called popular-assessors who are designated by the Communist 
Party, rapid preparation (through 1-year schools) of new cadres for the whole 
of the magistracy, and finally by the ultimate omnipotent control and power 
of decision of the Communist Minister of Justice. The habeas corpus principle 
is completely wiped out by dispositions, which permit a practically indefinite 
period of detention without appearing before the judge. (In the interest of the 
investigation the detention is prolonged without any limit of time.) Funda- 
mental freedoms and human rights can hardly be imagined as having the slightest 
chance to exist in this juridical order, where every action or omission, considered 
without any legal provision—through the device of the analogical infraction 
by the agencies of the totalitarian party (either police, called now militia or 
popular assessors) as socially dangerous can be punished with the various penal- 
ties existing now in the Rumanian Popular Republic and extending from 6 
months imprisonment to the death sentence. We must mention in addition that 
the whole system is working now in great haste on the Russian-inspired practice 
of Socialist competitions in the judiciary, the objective of which is the summary 
management of trials. 

In brief the communization process of the judiciary started with the dis- 
integration of the independence, professional capacity and stability of the 
judges. In addition to the discriminatory power given to the Communist 
minister of justice, the Law No. 341 (Monitorul Oficial No. 282, Dec. 5, 1947) 
introduced the institution of popular assessors, who are Communist Party 
agents infiltrated in the whole mechanism of the judiciary in order to out- 
number the career magistrates. Any judicial decision is now under the control 
of the assessors. The Decree No. 132 (Buletinul Oficial No. 15, Apr. 2, 1949) 
provides in article 2 that the obligation of the judiciary is to consolidate and 
promote the Communist regime. New basic concepts, as the social origin and 
the devotion to the Communist Party, inheritance from father to son of the 
punishment for reactionary activities, are now determining the laws in the 
Popular Republic. 
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We must therefore conclude that the Communist administration in Rumania 
has transformed the law into a cruel instrument of discrimination and oppres 
sion. It is also important to realize that such a transformatio f the law is 
completely foreign to the conception and substance of fundamental freedoms 
and human rights. Those postulates are proceeding from the proposition that 
all men are born free and equal whereas the whole legislation of the Popular 
Republic is concerned only with the establishing of discrimination, inequality 
and privilege, which cover the entire sphere of human life, beginning with the 
origin and reaching ideological convictions. Humanity in the Popular Republic 
is finally divided into two categories, the non-Communist one being driven by 
the law to physical extermination. 

In their action for the extermination of the political and structural adversary 
the Rumanian Communists have used on a large scale the terminological in 
broglio, which characterizes West-East relations. The hunt of the Fascist, 
introduced as a provision of the peace treaties, becomes logically in their unique 
party-State system, the hunting of the political adversary. Consequently, when 
the peace treaty requires of these totalitarian governments “to wage a struggle 
against organizations which pursue the aim of depriving the people of their 
democratic rights,” they will interpret such dispositions as weapons against 
non-Communists, without regard if they are liberals, Socialists, agrarians 0 
Catholics. Former Fascists have nothing to fear if they “have changed thei! 
soul”—as Ana Pauker told them, i. e., if they have joined the Communist Party 
or its auxiliary formations. As for the other, the term Fascist becomes gradu 
ally irrelevant. It is now outdated by terms like reactionary, enemy of the 
people, class-enemy, etc. This doomed category is composed of the great majority 
of the population. Indeed, in the view of the Communists, all governments 
and regimes prior to their advent to power are considered either Fascist or 
reactionary. Deprivation of rights for the reactionary means consequently a 
general sentence for the Rumanian nation, sentence which is more and more 
applied in practice in every field of human activity, through misery and star 
vation. 


TECHNIQUES OF ENSLAVEMI 


A first look over conditions in Rumania reveals a striking resemblance with 


prison ways of life. Thus a most important feature of the panorama is the 
particular attention given by the Communist state to keeping i le its borders 
its citizens. Nobody is permitted to leave the country The frontiers are 
severely guarded and special precautions are taken. Those who try to leave 


face a sentence up to 17 years’ imprisonment. Within the country regulations 
on the movement of citizens are also very rigorous. All Rumanians who leave 
their place of residence even for a few days will have to report to the militia, 
both before and at their destination. Citizens moving to another town must 
apply for a permit 8 days prior to the move. 

The obvious intention of the Government is to control every change of place 
of the citizen and finally confine him to a certain fixed area, where he will be 
followed in his every move by the files of different governmental agencies. He 
will have assigned by the Government a progressively narrow lebensraum It 
starts with the control and direct assignment by the Communist agency of the 
house and room where he has to live. The Government will decide upon the 
distribution and thorough control of the habitable space, by the creation of the 
omnipotent let-offices. Every lease has to be made through the let-offices. The 
Decree No. 359 (M. O. No. 288, Dec. 4, 1948) provides also the obligation of de 
claring to the authorities every “modification in the structure of the habitable 
space” as well as in the number and identity of the inhabitants Article 10 an- 
nounces that infractions to this decree are considered as sabotage and will be 
punished as such. (Infractions to these dispositions are punished with correc- 
tional imprisonment from 4 to 12 years.) Thus the lebensraum of the individual 
is thoroughly limited and controlled by the state, which will make any arrange- 
ment in this respect, fixing cohabitations and consequently destroying completely 
the privacy of individual life. By the same means, however, the ring of spies 
and informers is tightening its hold upon the citizens. 

As for the means of existence of the population a “monetary reform” of August 
1947 confiscated all financial assets, personal bank and saving accounts, and all 
other moneys, giving in exchange to the peasant family $1.67, to the worker 
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family $1 and to the rest $0.50. So from one day to the other, everybody no 
matter what his income, savings, etc., may have been, was left with the utmost 
$1.67 

In this manner the already impoverished population became completely at 
the mercy of the Communist bosses. (The armistice convention obliged Rumania 
to pay the Soviet Union as “reparations” $300 million. On September 23, 1946, 
Mr. Willard Thorp, United States delegate, stated to the Peace Conference in 
Paris, that the actual charges imposed by Soviet Russia and already paid by 
Rumania amounted to approximately $1,050 million. By July 1948 General 
Radescu, former Prime Minister of Rumania, declared that since the Thorp state- 
ment another $735 million have been paid. It is estimated that until now $2,200 
million have been paid. Let us see how this collective man enjoys the remains 
of his fundamental freedoms and human rights. 

Article 32 of the 1948 constitution of the Rumanian Popular Republic declares, 

Che freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of meetings * * * and 
manifestations, are guaranteed. The possibility to exercise these rights is se- 
cured by the fact that the printing means, paper and places for meetings are put 
at the disposal of those who work.” 

This mock text does not mention the fact that all these means of expression 
are under the absolute control of the Communist state. Immediately after the 
takeover in 1945 the Communist arts department was given the task to “direct and 
control the literary activity.” Meanwhile the purge of all books in Rumania, 
the “democratization” of written thought, became a vast conspiration against 
the national culture, a decision to separate it from its traditions, Occidental 
connections and national character. This operation tried to wipe out every 
emembrance of the national past, especially in regard to Rumano-Russian rela- 
tions and with the Rumanian territories occupied by Soviet Russia (Bessarabia 


and Bukovina). All criticism of U. 8. 8S. R., communism, etec., as well as every 
apology of freedom and democracy are also removed from the beginning. 

The suppression of all free thought is implemented in every conceivable field 

of activity and through all possible measures of coercion and constraint. By 
the end of 1947 the last vestiges of the heavily pressured and censured opposi- 
ion newspapers were definitely and finally liquidated. The freedom of the 
mind cannot seek refuge either in plastic arts, movies or theaters. The clutches 
of the totalitarian monoideism reach everywhere. Expositions of art cannot be 
organized without preliminary approval of the Communists. The film industry 
becomes a Communist monopoly The pictures which the Rumanian citizen 
now sees are invariably Russian: Alexander Nevsky, The Golden Key, The Train 
Goes East, The Young Guard, U. S. S. R. newsreel, In Life’s Name, Story of a 
True Man (of course a Soviet man), A Realized Dream (of course a Soviet 
dream), Those from Kronstadt, Soviet Ukraine, ete., which stupefy the unfortu- 
nate who is obliged to show his “interest” in the “progressist” art. The decision 
No. 5662 of the Arts and Information Department (M. O. No. 196, Aug. 25, 1948) 
provides in article I: “All texts proposed for representation by national, subsi- 
dized and private theaters in the country, are to be submitted for reading and 
control to the direction of theaters.” 

The printed word, the book, becomes also a state exclusivity. Thus at the 
beginning of 1949, the state is the only real publishing house, together with the 
Russian Book (an agency for Russification of the intellectual life in Rumania). 
The decree No. 17, January 1949 for the publishing and the spreading of the 
book (M. O. No. 11, Jan. 14, 1949) settles the problem by subjecting every opera- 
tion connected with the writing, selecting, publishing and spreading of “literary, 
scientific and didactic works, as well as that of pamphlets, almanacs, maps and 
whatever publications of this kind” to the absolute control, under heavy penal- 
ties, of the Communist state. 

Thus, if we take into account that the printed word in Rumania has been 
continuously “purged” since March 1945 to date, that literary works, from 
Aesope to Ernest Hemingway have been banished, that no foreign books or 
periodical publications enter the country, if not orthodox from the Communist 
point of view, that the censorship gradually omnipresent and inescapable, 
we will reach a clear insight into that effort toward the realization of one-way 
thinking. The totalitarian planning of thought, of art, of literature, of culture 
in general, is openly asserted and enforced by the regime. A decree of 1949 
declares flatly that the State “informs, directs and controls the press,” as well 
as any other intellectual manifestation 

This is accompanied by a drastic action, on a large scale, intended to Russify 
and give a Communist content to the whole field of education. Every school, 
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college or cultural institution has now as fundamental studies and chairs; 
Marxism-Leninism, dialectic materialism, historical materialism, politica 
economy (viewed from Communist angle) and Russian language. The accep 
tation in the schools is a definitely political matter 

Certificates proving that the candidate is a “democratic” element and is 
recommended by a “syndicate” are required (decision No. 1366, M. L., M. O., 
No. 219, Sept. 23, 1947). He will be expelled from school for an antidemocrati 
attitude. The analytical program for civic and labor education in the appren 
tices’ schools contains the constitution of the U. 8S. 8S , Class consciousness 
dependence of all social relations on the production mode, exploitation of labor, 
capitalism, historical materialism, Rumanian social classes, the unity of labor 
parties, imperialism and international exploitation, et 

Teachers will be distinguished on the basis of their “educational activity 
the democratization of public instruction.” Schools wi ave from now 
“educative councilors,” which will perform the same function as the “educ: 
in the army, i. e. Communist propaganda and disintegration of the occident: 
national culture. Rumanian textbooks will be renewed from top to bot 
order to extirpate every trace of this way of thinking and to inculcate in the 
young generation the Soviet-Russian spirit (The decision No. 197991, M. O 
No. 172, July 30, 1947, provides: “only * * * the adapted textbooks * * 
which have been thoroughly reconstructed in conformity with the demands of 
the actual developing of our country, with the new scientific data and the demo 
cratic spirit.” If we put instead the real words, we see that Rumanian school 
textbooks will be Communist and Russian propaganda pamphlets 

An Institute of Rumano-Sovietic Studies was created, together with 
Russian agencies, and no expression of culture alien t issian-Co1 
will be permitted to exist in the country 

A decision of August 2, 1948, provides: “All foreign schools in RPR’s ter 
created and supported either by other countries’ governments, 
longing to other states, committees or associations of foreign citizens, as kinde 
gartens, grammar schools, high schools, academical lectures * * with no regard 
as to how they are organized or to the language used * * will cease * * 

Every channel through which occidental culture would have a chance to enter 
Rumania is equally barred and the strongholds of that culture in Rumania 
destroyed (as for instance the French iInstitute—‘L’Institut Francais des Hautes 
Etudes,” which had great prestige in Rumania). 

The school has become a nursery for future Communists. The decree No. 175 
for the reform of public instruction (M. O. No. 177, Aug. 3, 1948) puts it in the 
clearest manner: “Article 1, public instruction is organized exclusively by the 
state on the basis of the unity of structure (i. e. Communist).’ The Russiar 
language is to be obligatorily taught. Article 85 declares: “Confessional o1 
private schools of every kind become state schools” (those who would hinder thi 
measure will be punished with 5-10 years hard jabor and confiscation of their 
entire property). The highest cultural institution in Rumania, the academy, is, 
of course integrated in this deadly process. “The RVR’s Academy depends di 
rectly on the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, to which it presents periodi- 
cally an account of its activity.” (Law of Aug. 1948) Article 2 states: ‘The 
RPR’s Academy puts at the foundation of its works the organized and methodical 
using of scientific and cultural conquests in order to consolidate the popular 
democracy en route toward communism.” The whole academic activity 
ordered to promote communism and smear the West. At the same time decrees 
of 1948 nominated the members of the academy, unfortunate employees of the 
Communist propaganda machine or miserable opportunists. The “honorary” 
members are nearly all of the Russians: Anicicov Nicolai Nicolovici, Egolin Alex 
andre Michailovici, Orbeei Abgarovici Leon, Parin V. Vassilievitch, Rosenkov Ivan 
Petrovici, Titin Nicolai Vassilievici, etc., and as westerner the inevitable stooge 
Joliot-Curie. 

On the basis of a decree of November 1948, practically all university chairs 
will be given without professional qualifications to members of the Communist 
Party. Violinists, dancers, ete. will be also obliged to learn “Marxist” theory, 
historical materialism, ete. The Communist Party has consequently an intense 
“cultural” activity. At the beginning of 1949 its publishing house had about 
100 bookshops for selling Communist pamphlets and traets. 

From the kindergarten to the academy every drop of “bourgeois” freedom of 
the mind has been drained out, school, culture and art being changed into de 
vices for cramming the terrorized and hungry citizen with Marxist-Leninist 
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blagology. Radios and loudspeakers, books, theaters, films, etc., beat unceas 
ingly the same cruel insanity into the brains of this tortured human being. 
Disintegration of religious freedom followed also the Communist pattern 
terror, purge, confiscation and abolition. The first move was to enslave the 
Orthodox Church. Being a state-dependent church, the Orthodox was highly 


vulnerable. The Communists started by forcing the priests who are government 
paid, to enter a “democratic priests” allegience association, “purged” the clergy, 
appointed “hierarchs of the people.” Thus by the beginning of 1948 the atmos 


phere was ripe for the enslavement of this church and consequently for the de 
struction of the others. Stooge spokesmen of the Orthodox clergy declared at 
that moment that the “church” will fight “reactionaries” from the pulpit, as 
government orders enjoined them to do. A little scoundrel Justinian Marina 
was appointed by the Communists “patriarch” of the Rumanian Orthodox Church 
on May 1948 in presence of supervising delegates of the Russian “Church.” He 
pledged himself publicly to obediently serve the government after which he be- 
took himself to Moscow in order to seal his allegiance to the “patriarch” of the 
‘All Russian Eastern Orthodox Church,” Alexei. 

Once the main church of Rumania became thus enslaved the most categorical 
measures were openly taken in order to suppress all church liberties and the 
last remnants of the freedom of conscience. On July 17, 1948, the Coungil of 
Ministers announced “the abrogation of the law of June 12, 1929, concerning the 
approval of the concordat with the Vatican; the denounciation of that concordat 
and the cessation of the application of the provisions contained in that con 
cordat as of the date of its denunciation.” 

Immediately afterward the Government passed the law for the general muz 
ziing of the religious cults in Rumania (decree 177, Aug. 1948). The law pro 
vides that “religious cults in order to have the riglt to organize themselves and 
to function must be recognized through the decree of the Presidium of the 
Great National Assembly * * *.” All appointees of the churches, from the 
metropolitans and archbishops to administrative vicars, in order to function 
have to be approved by the Presidium, through a decree. 

In addition they have to swear allegiance to the Communist state. Con 
gresses and meetings as well as pastorals and circulars have also to be authorized 
by the Communist government. “No religious cult or representatives of same 
will be permitted to entertain relations with religious cults, institutions or offi 
cial persons from ouside the country’s territory * * *. Religious cults from 
abroad will not be permitted to exercise any jurisdiction over their faithful in 
side the Rumanian state’s territory *. Material help and offerings received 
from abroad by religious cults of the country will be controlled by the 
state ~ 

The abolition of the Greco-Catholic Church in October 1948, was overtly pre 
pared from the beginning of the year through state propaganda, all the campaign 
being accompanied by acts of police terror (which went as far as attempted 
murder, as in the case of Father Hyeronimus Susman, who was shot down by 
police agents). 

Finally a decree concerning the exercise of religious cults, February 11, 1949 
establishes all-pervading dictatorial prerogatives for the Communist govern- 
ment which will “supervise” and “control” from now on: (a) all religious cults, 
(b) religious education for training personnel for all religious groups, (c) re 
ligious art, (d) all property and funds of religious groups, etc., having in the 
same time the absolute power to decide on the establishment of new communities, 
parishes and religious administrative units. Religious freedom is consequently 
denied to the Rumanian citizen. 

The enslaved church will supply him from the pulpit, with the state-controlled 
sermons and government ordered “appeals” for submission to communism 
God’s ministers and God’s precepts are forced as everything else into the Com 
iunist propaganda machine. 

The same denial of freedom characterizes the attitude of the regime as re 
gards the right of association. The Communist administration has dissolved 
all free associations. As an example decision No. 31, January 31, 1949, ordered. 
in one day, the dissolution of 109 cultural associations. All properties of the 
dissolved associations are confiscated. The range of this destruction of the 
right to associate reaches every field of human interest, religious, eultural, 
military, sportive, charitable, scientific, ete. From now on only Communist- 
state organizations will function in the Rumanian Popular Republic. 
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COLLECTIVIZATION OF ECONOMY 


In June 1948 the nationalization of all industrial, mining, banking, insurance 
and transport concerns was decreed. In November of the same year national 
ization was extended to health institutions, hospitals, sanatoria, the film industry 
and in April 1949 to pharmacies, laboratories, drug factories, ete. This col 
lectivization process was accompanied by a continuous operation of “liquidation,” 
through fake trials of all those who formed the backbone of the Rumanian free 
enterprise. The “liquidation” operation was directed equally to all those who 
formed the structure of the country’s system of free and national institutions 
from the educational to the religious, from the military to the arts, etc., etc 

This collectivization which was in fact a means to expedite the thorough 
Soviet exploitation of the country, through the economic dictatorship of a Mos 
cow-controled government, had been preceded by the so-called Joint Soviet 
Rumanian Companies, the SOVROMS, which the Kremlin forcibly imposed on 
Rumania. The Russians apportioned for themselves gratuitously 50 percent 
of the whole value of the 14 SOVROMS and exploited them accordingly. These 
SOVROMS started in 1945, the management of which was in Russian hands, 
covered all the economic fields of the country, such as petrol, natural gas, coal, 
timber, metals, chemicals, the transports—air, sea, and rivers—banks, insurances 
building, films, fabrication of agricultural trucks, ete 

These “companies” were actually funnels for the frantic removal of goods 
and equipment from Rumania to Russia. Now after almost 10 years of ex 
haustive pumping out Rumanian resources, in October 1954, the Soviets are 
“selling” their “part’’ in these companies to their Communist stooge govern 
ment in Rumania. Through this new stratagem 50 percent of the value of 
Rumanian industrial capital is being transferred to Russia under the pretext of 
“buying” the Soviet “part” in these companies. That Russian “part” has been 
always a fiction as no real Soviet contribution ever materialized 

The new Russian industrial orientation for the country was directed toward 
heavy industry for Soviet war purposes. 

The peasant problem has been and continues to be particularly difficult for 
the present Soviet rulers of Rumanian and their Communist tools. We ha 
already mentioned that the Rumanian land reform of 1919 was the most far 
reaching of all the postwar agrarian measures in Eastern Europe. ‘The 
agrarian reform in Rumania was perhaps the strongest single obstacle that 
opposed the advance of bolshevism toward the West, vrote F. Borkenau 
(the Communist Internationale, London, 1938, p. 99). 

In order to confuse and utilize the Rumanian peasantry, the Soviets staged 
a new insignificant land distribution in 1945 which proved a total failure. This 
fake land reform was immediately replaced by the Soviet policy of agricultural 
collectivization. In fact from 796,000 peasants, who were given a little piece of 
land, the hope of the Communists being that later on they will join the col 
lectives, 600,000 have refused to enter the kolkozes. As regards the general 
agricultural situation, only 23 percent of the arable land of Rumania is in 
the hands of collective and state farms. The remaining land, 77 percent, is 
still in the hands of the free Rumanian peasants. There are approximately 
5,200,006 peasants in Rumania who have individual holdir and who have 
refused to join the kolkozes. The collectivization of agriculture is the greatest 
failure of the regime. And this in spite of over 8 years of tryannical measures 
enormous political and administrative pressure, discriminatory taxation, judicial 
persecution, and obligatory deliveries to the State irrespective of the output 
which were brought to bear on the peasant. The peasant standard of life has 
fallen to less than one-quarter that of 1938. The Rumanian Communist state is 
pushing this spoliation of the peasantry to the extreme limit, but nonetheless 
the peasants refuse to bend under this Communist pressure. As a result of 
this collectivization tyrannical coercion the agricultural output is steadily 
declining to a new low this year. Among the acts of persecution we mention that 
on March 2, 1949, 17,000 families were evicted from their farm homes in 
the dead of night. 

The Soviet rule in Rumania makes large use of deportations and slave 
labor. The latter is organized in Rumania on the pattern of the Soviet 
“kulag”’ and directed by the “General Direction of Labor Reserves” which is in 
close connection with the secret police. It is estimated that several hundred 
thousands are in concentration camps (a conservative estimation is about 250, 
000). There are more than 40 concentration camps in Rumania. In addition to 
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the Rumanian concentration camps there are in Russia at least 5 camps where 
Rumanians who are condemned to forced labor are sent; in Moscow region, 
Kirovograd, Nicolaiev, Issipenko, and Dnjepropetrowsk. There are in Russia 
still at the present day about 230,000 Rumanian prisoners of war used in forced 
labor camps; another 107,000 Rumanian citizens of German origin (Volks- 
deutsche) are in Russian labor camps since January 1945 when they were brutally 
deported from Rumania. 

Between 1940 and 1941 and after 1944, at least 850,000 Rumanian citizens 
were deported from Bessarabia and Bukovina. From Moldavia have been 
deported in 1944—45, at the time this region was under direct Soviet adminis- 
tration, about 20,000 and some other 60,000 politicians, functionaries, officers, 
specialists, and students were sent to Russia in the same period. Consequently 
we have at least a mass of 1,267,000 human beings deported from Rumania to the 
U. S. S. R. to work in the forced labor camps. In Dobrodgea, the southeast 
part of Rumania, there has been organized the largest concentration camp in 
Europe, outside of the Soviet Union, with 30,000 prisoners assigned under 
inhuman conditions to work 12 hours a day, in the Black Sea-Danube Canal 
project as slave laborers. About 200,000 more persons were removed from the 
towns of Rumania under various pretexts. Toward 1952, the Soviet domination 
of the country had imposed almost the same Communist pattern characteristic 
of the Soviet “autonomous” Republics. Therefore in September 1952 a new 
constitution, almost identical with those of the so-called Soviet “autonomous” 
Republics was adopted by Moscow for Rumania. The beginning of this “con- 
stitution” reads: “The Rumanian People’s Republic is born from the historic 
victory won by the Soviet Union over German fascism and from Rumania’s liber- 
ation by the glorious Soviet Army. * * * The foreign policy of the RPR is 
a policy ' of friendship and alliance with Soviet Russia. * * *” At the 

time the Russian star was ordered placed on the Rumanian flag. 
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THE PROCESS OF SLOW LIQUIDATION 

Article 75 of the New Rumanian Penal Code gives special attention to “vag- 
rants and beggars,” who may be “interned for a 6-month to 10-year period in 
a labor house.” That category of citizens who do not have a home and means 
of support, is no more the usually numerically unimportant species of vagabonds 
to be found in every country. It is, by now, in Rumania, a virtually new social 
class, the dimensions of which are continuously increasing. The State policy 
is openly working with the intention of circumscribing to that class the political 
and “structural” adversaries of the regime. The non-Communist is bound to 
hecome, sooner or later, a vagrant and a beggar. At that moment the Commu- 
nist government, through its “popular courts” will declare him as such and 
will “interne” him in a “labor house,” which practically could be a labor camp, 
a labor brigade, a labor detachment, ete., i. e., a forced-labor unit. 

The methods through which the Communist regime creates that class are ruth- 
less and various. The most popular are the so-called administrative “Compres- 
sion,” the nationalization expropriation without compensation, the “requisition- 
ing” and “blocking” of all kinds of goods, the absolute control of the Commu- 
nists over the “field of labor” and the arbitrary arresting and indefinite detention 
of citizens 

Through the legislative swindle of dismissing, by infringement of the law, 
the qualified, experienced, non-Communist for making so-called “budgetary 
economies” and appointing in the places thus vacated by equal infringement of 
the laws, the unqualified, inexperienced Communist for insuring the so-called 
“good functioning” of the services, the Communists have progressively created 
the numerous class of the “compressed” and have transferred Communist manual 
workers from their professions to the bureaucracy. 

That mass of civil servants expelled by violation of the law and by denial of 
their acquired rights, has grown ever since the Communists came to power. 
The army, the magistrature, the police, gave at the beginning the greatest pro- 
cent of the “compressed,” then all the departments, offices and institutions 
controlled by the state suffered the same thorough political “purge.” To that 
category of disinherited, another was rapidly added. The group of those whose 
goods and properties have been expropriated or nationalized blocked or requi- 
sitioned. They never received any compensation or counterpart for the goods 
taken by the state. On the contrary the expropriation and the nationalization 
brought to those who suffered them not only improverishment but also a stigma, 
which extended to their children. (Those children are excluded for this reason 
from college fellowships and all school advantages. ) 
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The liquidation of the private owner has been one of the main preocupations 
of the Communist regime also before the nationalization rhe appropriate in 
strument in this direction has been the law for the repression of illicit specula 
tion and economic sabotage (Law No. 351, May 3, 1945). This law was used 
as a vague cover for a de facto expropriation of all private property, industria 


commercial, agricultural, etc. The meaning of this law was clearly revealed 
at the beginning of the Communist regime on the occasion of “Nelu Mihailescu’s 


trial.’ A case of “economic sabotage” was staged against this leather merchant 
and before a definitive judicial decision was reached the Communist agents had 
“confiscated” all his property and had divided as usual among various tovaritchs 
and party units the spoils. At that moment the Bucharest Court of Appeals 
(not yet “popular”’) acquitted the defender but the Communist minister of 
justice “dismissed” the judges and ordered the thus “purged” court to sentence 
the acquitted man. By means of such procedures the private owners in Rumania 
have been deprived of their commercial, industrial, professional, ete., propel 
ties. The greatest part of the Official Gazette was, during the whole of this 





period, occupied with orders for the “requisitioning” and ocking” of private 
property on the basis of sabotage procedure, concurrently with the deprivation 
of the private owner, the Communists utilized a part of the spoils for the creating 
of the so-called “State Commercial Companies,” which are completely run by 
the Communist bureaucracy. 

This systematic destruction of the small enterprise created obviously a new 
group of successful candidates for the “vagrant and begga category They 
have been indeed, little by little, deprived of their instruments of work, of thei 
professional capital, of everything which could have been a means of earning 


their livelihood. Hundreds of thousands were thus reduced to live through pre 
carious expedience, as the selling of furniture and personal belongings 

“Tt is understood,” reads a report of the New York Times, July 2, 1949, “that 
in Bucharest alone almost 200,000 former ‘bourgeois’, elements and functionaries 
of the pre-Communist regimes are reaching the end of their tethe They are 
being expelled from their homes and, since they have been declared ineligibl 
for bread-rations tickets, have had to exist by selling personal possessions and 
furniture to buy food on the black market. Aithough technically they are eligi 
ble for the lowest categories of work, in reality this does not work out because 
of the complex biographical data they must fill out before receiving such jobs 
When Communist officials review such applications they generally find plenty 
of material in them providing reasons to refuse them.’ The field of labor is 


under absolute control of the Communists Nobody can be employed, i. e., no 
body can work, without the express approval of a Communist agency, the Office 
for the Distribution of Labor Forces or its sponsored District Bureaus. The 
labor problem becomes exclusively an affair of the state. The worker is faced 


now with an omnipotent employer, the state. His rights vis-a-vis his patron are 
denied him, because now he is considered, theoretically, proprietor of the means 
of production, he is supposed to be his own patron. In fact he is still the em 
ployee of a patron, the most absolute and exacting he ever had, i. e., the Com 
munist state. He is controlled and ruthlessly exploited by the Communist 
economic management and by the Communist syndicates. It is certain that 
the workers do not easily bear this burden. Frequent acts of sabotage have 
ever since the Communist seizure of power menaced the construction of com 
munism. A state report of July 25, 1947, declares that ‘“‘cases of grave endanger 
ing of the national patrimony have occurred” in the enterprises. Special 
measures of interior defense of the enterprises will be therefore taken. Law 
No. 16 for the punishment of certain crimes which endanger the security of the 
state and the development of national economy (1949) indicates a panic on the 
part of the Government, which resorts now to the death penalty. The main 
concern of this law is the repression of sabotage acts by the workers. Article 
2 mentions as punishable with death: “intentional nonaccomplishment of duties, 
or careless performance of duties in the enterprises,” while article 3 applies th« 
same penalty to individuals or groups organized for sabotage, as well as to 
those guilty of hiding the saboteurs. 

These are clear signs of the abyss which is opening between the workers and 
their oppressors, chasm which is underlined also by the heavy punishment for 
any individual or collective violation of the collective contract (decree for the 
punishment of economic infractions, Buletinul Oficial No. 25, April 80, 1949). 
The evident preoccupation of the Communist government is to insure through 
ruthless, immensely disproportionate punishments, a servile obedience of the 
workers and public servants. The workers have no longer the right to disagree 
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with, or to criticize the collective contract, which has been concluded on his 
behalf by a Communist syndicate. The right to strike has been already abolished 
in June 1948, after the nationalization. The labor field has been on the other 
hand, ever since the advent to power of the Communist regime, controlled and 
forcibly represented by the Communist syndicates, the only ones which have the 
right to exist. No means is left to the worker to express his claims, to disagree 
with the management or to strike. Attempts to do so will be punished with 
sentences up to the death penalty. 

As regards the system of work, it is based on: “labor competitions * * * to 
surpass the usual norms in RPR.” The labor system, patronized by the state 
is the piece-work system, combined with the Stakanovite whip plus the Com- 
munist competitions, which are obviously ruthlessly enforced by the Communist 
supervising agents. 

We can conclude that the worker’s activity and professional situation is decided 
in the minutest detail by his employer, the Communist state, and that no way 
of avoiding that labor dictatorship is left for him. 

As for the public servant his position is similar. He is utterly subjected to the 
arbitrary power of the Communist administration. He is a sort of soldier living 
under martial-law conditions. He is compelled to fulfill also a social labor. This 
kind of supplementary labor ranges from the usual paraphernalia of Communist 
propaganda (e. g. mass demonstrations, processions, meetings, attending Com- 
munist lectures, conferences, collecting for foreign Communist movements, selling 
Communist newspapers, etc.) to voluntary labor. Voluntary labor develops es- 
pecially since 1947, numbering for instance in the middle of 1948, 70 brigades. 

The method of volunteers is to work half the day and the other half attend a 
course for technical and political education, The organizing authority of the 
voluntary labor is the Communist youth, called the United Youth Organization 
This whole picture of life under Communist tyranny is based on the under- 
structure of prison and concentration camps. The internment of those who make 
propaganda against the URSS extends under the circumstances to the internment 
of everyone whom the Government dislikes, as the actual equivalent of anti- 
URSS attitude can be everything, from an ideological bias against communism to 
the discussing of news heard over the radio from the Voice of America. As the 
main task of the Government is to get rid of its opponents an intense activity 
was undertaken for organizing political prisons and concentration camps as those 
of Aiud, Galati, Craiova, Pitesti, Anina, Vacaresti, Doftana, Ocnele Mari, Caracal 
Slobozia, Miercurea Ciuc, Vaslui, Suceava, Ramnicul Valcii, lalomita, Ploesti, 
Domnesti, Rosiorii de Vede, Braila, Baneasa, Bicaz, Comarla, Husi, Focsani, 
Viahita, Cluj, Timisoara, Caransebes, Lugoj, Ocnele Sibiului, Cernavoda, Valea 
Larga, Poarta Alba, Navodari, Tasaul, Capul Midia. 

As for living conditions in prison camps, etc., Witnesses describe them as 
inhuman and as a method of slowly killing the prisoners. The food allocation 
for the arrested, detained, and internees was fixed for instance by the Govern- 
ment, at the end of 1947, 10 lei per day, while for animals was granted an allo- 
cation which varied from 8 lei for pigs to 54 lei for certain horses. Consequently 
it seems that the reports of witnesses about the filthy weed soup and the piece of 
corn mash, represent the reality. That explains also the high mortality reported 
us existing in prisons, concentration, and labor camps. 

Inhabitants of Rumania are classified today into nine categories: 

1. Political convicts and deportees of labor camps; 

2. Former members of the abolished parties, persons formerly in the country’s 
economic life and members of the clergy who have not adhered to the regime; 

3. Former reactionary bourgeois, people with established connections with 
citizens of the imperialist countries, and those found derelict in carrying out 
their jobs; 

4. Former bourgeois who have shown sympathy for the Communist regime 
and low-ranking public servants of the former regime; 

5. Members of the small auxiliary organizations sponsored by the Commu- 
nists who are considered to be secretely reactionary ; 

6. Members of the above who have proven “in a durable and positive manner 
their Communist sympathies ; 

7. Communist Party members suspected of deviationism, Titoism, or Zionism; 

8. Sincere and unsuspected members of the Communist Party ; 

9. Party leaders. 

This permanent political census of the population is kept up to date by an 
army of informers. Offenses committed by members of categories 1 through 6 
are commonly classified as common-law offenses but if a member of categories 
7, 8, and 9 is the victim of an offense committed by a member of one of the first 
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6 classes the offense is automatically classified as politica In such instances 
the case is handled by the security police and the death penalty can be applied 
without appeal. Offenses involving members of categories 7, 8, and 9 are 
handled by the party’s political bureau. Lastly, if a person belonging to the 
categories 7, 8, and 9 commits an offense against the lower classes, the securit) 
police reports to the party secretariat which decides what further steps should 
be taken. 

As for alimentation, the population is also divided in categories. The Com 
munist state distributes food through ration cards of different standards 
There are six categories of ration cards granted to the workers and functionaries 
Those who are not in the field of labor, namely, those whom the Communists 
do not accept for jobs, receive no ration cards All that is left to them is the 
black market, at five times the price, a black market which is itself controlled by 
the Communist agents. But as this large category of people having no more 
any property, income, or other means of support, they cannot buy on the black 


market. Thus they are doomed to inevitable physical disintegration through 
starvation. 
Even the rationed category of goods is often unay ble and coupons are 


frequently not honored for weeks and months at a time. 

Open protests in the factories and food riots are recurring manifestations of 
the widespread discontent provoked by this disastrous situation. 

The terrible pressure exercised upon the Rumanian people, in order to break 
their spirit of resistance, is aimed in particular at the destruction of the 
family and the perversion of moral values. The children are taken from the 
parents’ moral and educational authority at a kindergarten age, and as soon 
as possible they are politically indoctrinated, conditioned, and organized. The 
pioneer organization, the komsomols and Communist Youth mold the young 
generation in the pattern of Soviet communism. The first “educational” opera 
tion of these organizations is to pervert the allegiance of the child, working to 
destroy the affection and respect for its parents and religious beliefs. The effort 
is to turn the children into informers, spying on their parents and the story of 
the young Soviet “hero,’’ who betrays to death his father and mother, becomes 
the symbol of youthful heroism. A persistent technique of discrediting and 
ridiculing all religious faith adds to the moral perversion program At the 
earliest age of puberty a most ruthless method is used, by inciting the youth 
to sexual anarchy, in order to demoralize and insure absolute control over them. 
This process of moral disintegration is underlined by the appointment of prosti 
tutes as administration heads of “educational” institutions, An eloquent mark 
of this reversal of moral positions was the case of the most notorious Rumanian 
murderer, a double parricide, called Sile Constantinescu, who was taken out of 
prison and appointed General Director of Prisons. 

The persecution and moral martyrdom of the people have not been able to 
thwart their opposition and resistance to Soviet occupation and communism 
Groups of patriots in the mountains throughout the country are keeping alive 
the spirit of a militant resistance and sabotage, under appalling conditions, as 
they lack arms, food, clothing, and medical supplies. The whole of the Rumanian 
population is opposing the regime through its passive resistance against com- 
munism and Russification. The Rumanian people were pushed and encouraged 
by the West into a peaceful coexistance with Soviet Russia. We witness today 
the results: the total and appalling process of destroying a nation and the 
ruthless orientation of the youth and armed forces against the West, as a part of 
the Soviet plan of world domination. It is for this reason that the time element 
is of paramount importan¢ée. 

The greatest crime in the enslaved Rumania of today is their faith in the 
United States. But in spite of everything the United States is still their greatest 
hope. 


Mr. McTicur. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Niculeseu. 


TESTIMONY OF BARBU NICULESCU, FORMER SECRETARY OF 
PRIME MINISTER, GENERAL RADESCU 


Mr. Niculescu, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Mr. McTieve. Will you state your name for the record, please? 
Mr. Nicutescu. My name is Barbu Niculescu. 

Mr. McTicvur. Where are you residing at the present time? 
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Mr. Nicunescu. I reside at 525 East 89th Street, New York City 28. 

Mr. McTievr. In what capacity are you employed at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Nicunescu. I am now holding the position as secretary general 
of the League of Free Rumanians founded by General Radescu, and 
which is now presided over by Mr. Farcasanu. 

Mr. McTigur. Where were you born and when ? 

Mr. Nicuiescu. I was born in Bucharest on October 14, 1911. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you educated in Rumania? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Rumania and then Vienna, Vienna University. 

Mr. McTieur. Did there come a time when you became private 
secretary to General Radescu, who was Prime Minister of Rumania $ 

Mr. Nicurescu. Yes, sir. I was very close to him during all his 
fight against the Nazis as well as against the Communists in my 
country. 

Mr. McTieur. For what period were you secretary ? 

Mr. Nicu.escv. I collaborated with him during the years of 1940 
until he came to this country and died last year in New York City. 

Mr. McTigur. When did he come to this country ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. He came on October 8, 1947. 

Mr. McTicur. After Goza became the Prime -yiagenene? of Rumania 
with Communist blessings, he soon after started : \ purge of all Ru- 
manian intellectuals who were suspected of being anti-Communists 

Mr. Nicunescu. Yes, sir. As soon as General Radesecu’s govern- 
ment was dismissed, after March 6 of 1945, they started a flood of 
arrests all over the country. First of all they arrested the people who 
were connected directly with him personally and the others who took 
part in his administration, and of course then later on they started 
to arrest all the intellectuaJs and people who really loved their country 
and opposed the Communists. 

I myself was followed all the time by Communist agents and for 

period of about 2 months I was able to hide, but after that I was 
found in the place where I was hiding and arrested. 

The Communist agents broke into my apartment. This was, as 
much as I can recall, about 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. McTicur. It was in what month? 

Mr. Nicurescu. It was in May. 

Mr. McTieur. Of 1945? 

Mr. Nicutkscu. Yes. I heard somebody knocking at the door. 
When I went there to see what it was, two agents had already broken 
into the apartment through the service entrance. Then they opened, 
themselves, the main entrance and let the others come in. There were 
about four. 

They pointed a gun at me and ordered me to stay quiet. 

asked them if they have a warrant for arrest. They answered 
that there is no need for such funny things, and they kept me in one 
room while they were searching all over the apartment for so-called 
espionage material and propaganda against communism. 

I asked them what the accusation was, what crime I had committed 
in order to be arrested. They didn’t take the trouble to explain to 
me but they said that I was going to find out pretty soon. 

After searching the apartment they told me that I should accom- 
pany them to the police, where I would have to go through a certain 
routine investigation and that would be all. I wouldn’t need to take 
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any personal belongings, coats, or anything like that because pretty 
soon I am going to be back. 

At the police 1 was investigated by an agent, member of the Com 
munist Party, and pretty soon I found out that they accused me oft 
collaborating with foreign powers, the United States and Great 
Britain, and that I was their agent. They advised me that it would 
be much better for me if I will agree with this and make it short and 
sign the statement that this is true because in this way I will save 
myself a lot of trouble and a lot of danger. 

I knew what the score was and what I was up against, and of 
course I didn’t agree to anything. I said it was just an invention, it 
is a well-known tactic which they are using all the time, and I was 
not going to accept that kind of a story. 

Then they threw me in a cell in the second basement of the general 
security, which was the State Security Police Department, and | 
was there in that cell which had just a plain concrete bed without 
anything on it. I was there for about 2 days. Then during the might 
1 was called up to be investigated again. 

They kept asking me what my work was in connection with Gen 
eral Radescu and why did I always go and get in touch with Mr. 
Maniu and Bratianu. The general used me also on many occasions 
as haison with the political representatives of our people. 

The Communist agents tried to make me “confess” that those lead 
ers, together with General Radescu, were agents of the United States 
and Great Britain, criminals and enemies of the people. 

I refused again to sign the statement, and after a discussion that 
lasted over 5 hours, L should Say, they took me back to a solitary cell. 

Finally some Communist agents came and | was beaten and tor 
tured. I fainted after about 15 minutes or so. I didn’t know what 
happened any more. 

Mr. McTicurt. ‘Two NKVD agents who did the beating ¢ 

Mr. Nicu.escu. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. During the course of the beat Ing Was the interrogat- 
ing going on 4 

Mr. Nicutescu. No, no interrogation, just beaten and tortured. 
You know about that. It was the same way as with others. I 
fainted, of course, and didn’t know what happened for a long time. 
Later on I found myself back in the cell. ‘They took me every few 
days for interrogation. Finally | was taken to be investigated by 
the chief Inspector of investigation of Rumania called Lnspectol 
Petrovici. He tried to be very nice at the beginning and explained to 
me that there is no use for me to try to deny all these accusations 
because in that way I will get nowhere. ‘They have ways and means to 
make me confess. I knew that those ways and means were even 
worse than he inferred. If you don’t agree and sign the confession, he 
said, I am forced to deliver you to the Russian Allied Commission 
over here and you will be deported to Siberia. 

At that moment I noticed there was another door behind him which 
was not completely closed. ‘Through it a Russian officer stepped into 
the office. 

Later on I heard his name was Major Nikolsky. He spoke very 
good Rumanian and he interfered in that discussion telling In 
spector Petrovici that he went too far, that the Russian mission has 
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nothing to do with that kind of thing, that it is an entirely Rumanian 
problem, and 3 shouldn’t believe what he said. 

Petrovici ignored this theatrical rebuke coming from the very 
Russian agent who was ordering this kind of intimidation. 

Then, I was invited by that inspector to have lunch with him. 

Mr. McTicvur. Are you talking about the Russian inspector? 

Mr. Nicutescu. No; I am talking about the same inspector, Petro 
vici, who asked someone to come in and told him to bring some food 
from a nearby restaurant, and he offered me food. He offered me 
cigarettes and all the time tried to persuade me to “confess.” 

My answer was exactly as in the beginning: that all the accusations 
ainst me were false. Then they put me again in the cell. 

I was confined there for a period of about 144 months, I think, 
and then they decided that I should be sent to the Caracal concen 
tration camp, which was in the western part of Rumania. I knew 
that this concentration camp was called the liquidation camp. 

Mr. McTicur. The what ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. The liquidation camp, because very few people 
survived from there. 

When I arrived, after a journey of about 1 day and 1 night, they put 
me in a wooden shack or barracks, with other prisoners. 

The first aspect of that camp impressed me terribly because the 
people looked to me like people from underground caverns. They 
were not shaved, and had almost no clothing on them, and were very 
dirty looking. 

Mr. Kersten. When was this? 

Mr. Nicuescv. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Kersten. When was that, that you went there? 

Mr. Nicutescu. This was in 1945, during the summertime. People 
used to live outside of the barracks because they were so infected, 
and so full of insects that they could not stay inside. They slept on 
the ground outside. There was no hygienic nor medical care at all. 
They gave us twice a day a bowl of so-called vegetable soup, and 
usually they used to give us a loaf of corn meal cold and a few times 
a week they would give us bread which was not fresh. 

Of course, the conditions there were so bad that people could not 
really resist for long and enormous numbers of them died. They 
got sick, and without medical care—especially the elder people—many 
of them died. 

Among the detainees were lots of women, too, and young people 
of 1% and 16 years of age. 

Once in a while the Communist guards took women out of the camp 
under the pretext that they had to be investigated. Women came back 
later, crying, and badly beaten, telling us that they were raping many 
of them. Many of the women who were pregnant died, and the 
babies too. 

Mr. Kersten. You say they died, and the infants too? 

Mr. Nicurescu. Yes. 

Well, the aspect of life at the camp was, as I say, one of the most 
horrible; it is hard even to believe that such things are possible in these 
days, but the hope of the people and their morale was high. 

No matter how insignificant the news was which came from the 
outside it was welcome, especially about any awakening of the West 
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to the Soviet-Communist danger; everybody believed that liberation 
was very close, and that seers was going to be all right again. 

I remember that at the beginning of Dece mbe r 1945 everybody was 
excited that the American Government had decided to send a rep 
resentative to Rumania, namely, Mr. Mark Etheridge—— 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Mark Etheridge’ 

Mr. NICULESCU. Yes: a well-known American journalist, who was 
to goto Rumani: 1, tO investigate and witness the situation over there in 
orde r to report back to the American Government about the situation 
in Rumania. 

Immediately after that news was brought in, the Communists 
decided to send all the people away from the camp. We did not 
know what they were going to do w ith us, but we knew that we had to 
prepare for anything, because we had to leave the camp. 

Mr. Kersten. They wanted to get things set up for the Etheridge 
visit 2 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes. 

Later on we realized that, because we did not know at the begin 
ning what was going on. However, after we were taken away from 
the camp we were put in the railway cars, locked in, and proceeded 
to travel about. We were wondering why we were traveling around 
the country without any destination. We were so traveling for 
about 2 weeks. During the day we were stopping at very small 
stations, and during the night we used to travel. 

During this time life was terrible. There was no real food, and 
we could not have water, and many people died. 

Finally, we stopped at a certain place called Slobozia, and there we 
were sent to another camp for political prisoners, and there I stayed 
for about a month. Later on we realized why they shipped us from 
that place, and we were sent all over the country; it was because Mr. 
Etheridge had asked to see those places, which the Communist govern 
ment assured him were no longer concentration camps. 

This was done not only at the camp where I was first sent, but this 
was done with practically all the mnporten camps within Rumania. 

When Mr. Etheridge visited these places, he saw all the camps 
empty. I want you particularly to Gia this, to show how easy the 
Communists can fool decent and honest people of the United States. 

Later on General Radescu himself told me about an incident which 
occurred at his residence when Mr. Etheridge came to Rumania. He 
knew about General Radescu, and he wanted to know why he was 
arrested, at his domicile. 

Mr. Etheridge told Mr. Teohari Georgescu of the Internal Affairs 
Ministry that he wanted to know why they arrested General Radescu, 
and the Communist Minister said that General Radeseu is not ar 
rested—he is a freeman, and that Mr. Etheridge was wrong. Then, 
he said, “All right; Iam going to see if this is true.” 

As soon as he left the Ministry, Mr. Etheridge went directly to Gen 
eral Radescu’s place, and he was amazed to find that the Communist 
guards would not let him in even after he said who he was, and for 
what purpose he wanted to visit General Radescu. They said that 
they had orders not to let anybody come in or go out his place. 

Mr. Etheridge went back to the Ministry and told Mr. Georgescu the 
whole situation. (Georgescu said, “I am sure there is a mistake; there 
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is a misunderstanding, and I can guarantee you that it is how I told 
you, you can have my car and go back,” and so on and so forth. The 
fact was the Communist had not had the time to inform his stooges 
to let Mr. Etheridge in, as Mr. Etheridge was much faster than the 
Soviet stooge was. Anyway, he finally went and was allowed to see 
General Radescu, and in this discussion with the general, Mr. Ethe- 
ridge found out the true situation. 

We never heard of Mr. Etheridge’s report, at least we Rumanians 
were never able to read it, nor see any results of this kind of report, 
but Iam sure that he was a real witness to the situation in my country. 

Mr. McTicur. How many of these concentration camps which are 
mentioned would you say Mr. Etheridge visited while he was there? 

Mr. Nicutescu. I can only tell you what I think; I have no definite 
information. 

Mr. McTicue. Just an estimate. 

Mr. Nicutescu. I should say he visited the main ones; I should say 
he saw about 5 or 6 of the main ones. 

Mr. McTieue. Prior to his arrival, those camps were emptied ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. They were emptied before he arrived. 

Mr. McTieur. They were emptied in the fashion which you de- 
scribed as it pertains to your camp where you were detained 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes, sir; by moving the people out in railroad cars. 

Mr. McTiavr. There was only left a little window dressing? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes: I remember that time because it was a very 
heavy winter in my country. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you later returned to your original camp ? 

Mr. Nicurescu. I was returned to Bucharest after a 1 month’s stay, 
in Slobosia. I was sent back to the same place where I started—the 
second basement of the States Security Department—where I was 
very astonished to see in the neighboring cell the same inspector 
Petrovici who was once in charge of that same department. It was 
a very pleasant moment for me to see him there, and I guess that he 
himself realized that there was no way to keep out of the hands of the 
Communists, no matter how much you tried to be their stooge. 

Mr. McTieur. Before you go any further, how much time had 
elapsed since the time you were ar rested, and sent to the concentration 

camp in the western part of Rumania, and later returned ¢ 

Mr. Nicutescu. I was sent at the beginning of summer, and stayed 
until December. 

Mr. McTicur. Approximately 6 months? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Six months: yes. And then I was shipped all over 
the country in this railroad car, and then just 1 or 2 days before 
Christmas we were imprisoned again at the first concentration camp. 

After the conference which took place in Bucharest with Mr. Harri 
man, Mr. Vyshinsky, and Clark Kerr in January 1946, it was “agreed” 
that no politic al prisoner was going to be held any more in the prisons, 
and that there would again be freedom, and so on and so forth. 

Then, the Communists decided to send all these political detainees to 
the courts and incriminate them on many other different charges. 
For that purpose I was sent back to Bucharest, and from the State 
Security Office I was sent with the whole file—invented, of course, be 

‘ause when I saw it for the first time on the desk of the judge, I really 
wile red what could be in it. 
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I mean it looked so big. When I found out and when I saw all sorts 


of pictures and material, pictures of ammunition, big quantities of 
ammunition, and lots of guns and weapons, and different papers sup 
posedly found in my ae rent, and so on and so forth, I knew that 
it was a complete setup, in order to incriminate me and other friends 
of mine. 


Through the help of a friend within the Milita \ Martial Court 1 


Bucharest, I escaped from the prison there. Since then I kept 1 
hiding allthe time. General Radesecu, my boss, Was still under house 


arrest. However, | managed to get in touch with him through othe 


members of our underground movement, and kept informed, of course, 


all the time, as to what was going on in the country and in other 
organizations. 

He advised me to try to print an underground paper which I did, 
printing al paper called The Cou try in Chains, whieh bec ame very 
popular within the country. He used to write in this paper, and we 
spread it all over the country. This lasted for a period of about 
months. 

Through our people we found out that the Con 1unists had decided 
and set aside a date for his big trial. This was supposed to be June 
17, 1946, at which time General Radeseu and other polit cal leaders 
were supposed to be brought again to court, and sentenced. I in 


formed General Radeseu about this plan. 

Mr. KEerst1 N. . ou were in the underground p ibl Shing this papel 
at this time ? 

Mr. Nicunescu. I was at this time; yes, sir. He cid not believe it 
completely at the beginning. 

So I had to produce through our people the file, and deliver it to 
him. So that he personally read it, and es. convinced, he en 
trusted me with all the arrangements in order to leave the country 

Mr. McTievr. The underground must have tans pretty effective if 
you were able to get the veneral’s file out of the hands of the 
Communists. 

Mr. Nicutescu. Oh, sure; this was done with money. 

I remember even the amount of money paid to that Communist 
fellow within the department. At that time it was about 10 million 
lei, which was about $12,000. So, you can figure out how much 
dollars were worth. 

Mr. McTicur. But, they saved the life of General Radescu? 

Mr. Nicuuescu. That is right: because if he had not seen the file 
and the whole setup, he would have been surely killed in prison. So, 
he agreed, and asked me to organize the whole thing in order to take 
him out. 

I immediately arranged that through our people. We had some 
very good patriotic young elements in our movement and they were 
willing to risk their lives. I remember that the general tried, before 
leaving the country, to have some — ssions W foe the real, true repre 
sentatives of my peop le, and they all agreed that if he were able to 
leave the country, it would be doing a oe service to Rumania to 
go to the West and warn the western free world about the dangers 
of communism. 

After that, General Radescu was convinced that he was doing the 
right thing. 
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I arranged the escape through the use of a Rumanian p lane, which 
was under Russian control. The plane belonged to the Government, 
and all the flights over the country were approved by the Russian 
Communist Commission in Rumania. That plane was scheduled to 
take off from Bucharest and go to another spot in Rumania for the 
purpose of training parachutists, and training young people in the 
Army. 

Of course, instead of flying to that place, we took off from a spot 
near Bucharest, and after a flight of about 414 hours, we landed at 
Nicosia on the island of Cyprus. We flew over the southeastern part 
of the Black Sea, Asia Minor and then to the island of Cyprus. 

Mr. McTievur. Were you with General Radescu ? 

Mr. Nicuxescu. I was with General Radescu in that plane; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. McTieur. And, then, did you later come to the United States 
with General Radescu ? 

Mr. Nicuxescu. I was in Cyprus. At the beginning the British 
authorities were very thoughtful and very willing to help us and we 
could go wherever we liked. However, they advised us it would be 
a very good thing if the general would go, first, to London. But 
then we could not leave with our plane any more because the plane 
was in a very bad shape, and they said that it would be dangerous 
to take the trip with the same plane. 

Then a colonel in the British Army canie from the Near East and 
inquired about our intentions of traveling to the western part of 
Europe, and he kept asking and investigating about our escape and 
under what circumstances it was done, and so on and so forth. 

Finally, we were invited by the Governor of the island, who insist- 
ently offered us his hospitality. The Governor and the secretary of 
the colony always spoke about a sort of plan that we should stay for 

. longer period in Cyprus, and never mentioned anything any more 
iad our departure. 

The general and myself were wondering why this change in plans 
and then, finally, the secretary of the colony tried to explain to us that 
Mr. Bevin, who was the head of the Foreign Office at that time, had 
received a personal intervention from Mr. Molotov asking him to send 
General Radescu back to Rumania because he is a traitor, a criminal, 
and he has to be sentenced there for that crime. 

Of course, Mr. Bevin informed Mr. Molotoy that in the free world 
there is an international law which guarantees asylum to all political 
refugees, and for this reason he could not do it. 

That, of course, did not impress General Radescu, and he still 
sisted that he wanted to leave. 

The secretary of the colony again said that his departure might 
endanger his life, because the Communists might be in a position to 
kill him somewhere in the western part of Europe, while on Cyprus 
[sland he was sure of his life, because they controlled the situation. 

The plan was of course that the general would not leave the island 
until the peace treaty with the Communists was approved by the 
Western Powers, on February 10, 1947. 

Mr. McTicvur. Thereafter, you and the general came to the United 
States ? 

Mr. Nicurescu. The treaty was signed in Paris on February 10, and 
we were able to leave the island on the 11th, the d: ay after. 
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We went from Cyprus to Paris. In Paris General Radescu re 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Salazar of Portugal in which he offered 
General Radescu the hospitality of his eer: We went there, and 
after a period of about 2 mon ths the American Ambassador in Lisbon 
talked with General Radeseu and leeaail him that if he wished to 
go to the United States any time, he is welcome, and this is how we 
came here. 

Mr. McTieur. General Radescu died in New York last year; did he 
not ? 

Mr. Nicu.escu. Last year, yes, on May 16. 

Mr. McTicevur. Going back for a moment to the time you were im 
prisoned by reason of the position that you held as secretary to Gen 
eral Radescu, extreme efforts were made to force a confession from 
you; is that not correct? 

Mr. Nicuuescu. Yes. 

Mr. McTicat E. Is it correct to Say that next to General Radeseu they 
would have appreciated a confession from you ¢ 

Mr. Nict LESCU. Yes: as a close collaborator. 

Mr. McTieur. And, because of your intimacy with General Radescu 
and the administration of the government ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Right. 

Mr. McTicur. And that is the reason you were tortured so cruelly ? 

Mr. Nicuuescu. That is right. 

Mr. McTiaue. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersren. I have just a question or two: 

About how many people were in this labor camp which you men 
tioned ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. At the time when I was brought there, there were 
about 2,500. At that particular camp, there were about 10 or 12—I 
think 12 wooden barracks—and of course they were overcrowded 
The people used to sleep outside. 

Mr. Kersten. There were about 1,000 or more in each one of them ? 

Mr. Nicuuescvu. There was a total of about 2,500 which would mean 
250 people to each of the barracks. 

Mr. Kersten. And that number included men, women and children, 
you say? 

Mr. Nicuuescu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Were they all political prisoners, or were most of 
them ? 

Mr. Nicuxescu. All of them were. 

Mr. Kersten. What type of peop le were they: I mean were they 
teachers, professors, and other people imprisone «l there ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. There were all kinds of people. There were priests, 
there were professors, there were peasants, farmers, workers, young 
students, and all kinds of people. ; 

Mr. Kersten. Were they the type of people whom you would nor 
mally say were good people in society ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes. Good people, and the y were peop le of decen 
backgrounds. 

Mr. Kersten. And, their crime was that they were anti-Com 
munist ? 

Mr. Nicutescv. Anti-Communists; yes. 
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Mr. Kersten. And, later, at one of the prison where you went you 
saw this Petrovich; is that nght? 

Mr. Nicunescu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. He was a Communist, and had fallen out of grace ; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Nicunescu. He was not a Communist. He was a fellow traveler 
who worked for the Nazi revime and Was used how against the anti 
Communist people through blackmail or in threatening him with de 
portation to Siberia: so although he was not a Communist himself, he 
worked for them. 

Mr. Kersten. He eollaborated with them ? 

Mr. Nicuuescu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Niculescu. You have made a very 
important statement here, and it will help us very much. ‘Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. NICuLESCU. Thank you so much for iN ing me this opportunity. 

Mr. McTieur. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Romanos. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONIDA ROMANOS, FORMER EDITOR AND PUB- 
LISHER OF THE RUMANIAN NEWSPAPER DEMOCRATUL 


Mr. Romanos, being first duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Mr. M« Trae E. Will you state your hame for the rec ord, please ? 

Mr. Romanos. Leonida Romanos. 

Mr. McTigue. What is your present address ? 

Mr. Romanos. My present address is 27 West 74th Street in New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. McTieur. In what capacity are you employed at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Rom sNOos. [ama watchman in the port of New York, 

Mr. McTieur. Where were you born and when ? 

Mr. Romanos. I was born in Rumania, in Focsani in November 8, 
1903. 

Mr. Mc Tia hk. Were you edu ated in Rumania ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. And it is true that you were a former editor and 
publisher of the Rumanian hewspaper Democratul ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. [ was a journalist since 1926 in Rumania, 
in Bucharest. 

Mr. McTieur. Was that a daily newspaper published in Bucharest ? 

Mr. Romanos. It Was; yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in the room, Mr. Romanos, when Mr. Far- 
casanu testified here today ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiat E. You listened to his testimony with respect to the 
destruction of the free press in Rumania ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Under the Communists ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieunr. Did you have very much the same experiences as 
editor and publisher of the Democratul ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. I published he Demo ratul after the coup 
detat of our King Michael on the 23d of August 1944. 
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Mr. McTicur. Mr. Farcasanu was a contemporary of yours in 
Bucharest. Is that right ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to the newspaper, the Democratul, 
when the Communists took over Rumania and after they occupied 
Bucharest ? 

Mr. RoMANOs. After the Soviet troops came nv Bu harest, l pub 
lished an article in my newspaper saying that it was surprising that 
the cities of Rumania which were liberated by the Rumat ba ‘Army 
were declared by the Russia is liberated by the Red armies after 
heavy fighting. 

After having published this article on the evening of the 3d_ of 
September 1944, a Russian captain, accompanied by a Rumanian 
policeman, came to my offices, arrested me, and closed the newspaper. 

I was condemned for 1 month of prison for having insulted the 
Russian Army. The real reason was the anti-Communist attitude of 
my newspaper. 

Mr. McTiaur. Following your release from prison did you resume 
publication of your newspaper ¢ 

Mr. RoMANOos. No, sir; | erent Il tried to do it | subm tted 
different demands to the Mu of Propaganda, which was directed 
by Communists, and they re ‘ected my demands. 

In January of 1946, after Mr. Averell Harriman and Vyshinsky 
came to Bucharest to implement the Moscow agreements, and after 
they left Bucharest with the promise of the Rumanian Communist 
Government that there will again be freedom of press in Rumania, 
I was called by Mr. Maniu, the president of the Rumanian National 
Peasant Party, : and was told by him to make a ney ntervention fo1 
the reopening of my newspaper. 

I told Mr. Maniu that I do not believe it will have any results. 
Mr. Maniu told me that he didn’t believe, either, that the Communist 
government will permit me to republish my newspaper. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was your newspaper the official newspaper of 
the Peasint Party ? 

Mr. RoMANOS. No, sir. It was an independent democrat daily 
newspaper. Mr. Maniu told ae that he wanted more evidence that 
the Russian Government and the Rumanian Communist government 
didn’t respect the engagements which these governments had taken 
in regard to the fulfillment of the Moseow agreement. 

Mr. McTiaur. Your appeal, then, was rejected. Is that correct? 

Mr. Romanos. There was no answer to my request 

Mr. McTieur. What hap pe ned to you thereafter ? 

Mr. Romanos. I was making another intervention a few months 
later and it was again rejected. 

Mr. McTicur. Your newspaper properties were expropriated. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. I was no longer permitted to publish any 
newspaper even under another title. This I was told by Mr. Preoteasa 
from the Rumanian Propaganda Ministry a [ will not be pet 
mitted in the future to publish any other newspaper because of the 
fact that it was known that I was a sup porter of the » Rumanian Demo 
crat Parties and of Mr. Maniu and Bratianu. 

Mr. McTicur. Your experiences were very much like the experi 
ences that Mr. Farcasanu underwent. Is that right? 
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Mr. Romanos. Yes; very much alike, only I left Rumania 21% years 
after he left. 

Mr. McTicue. What did you do in Rumania following the expro- 
priation of your newspaper ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. I helped the Democratic Party of Rumania until 
July 1947, when they were outlawed, with information about every- 
thing I had knowledge of, information about abuses of the Commu- 
nist government against private citizens in Rumania. ‘There were 
many abuses, so everyone who could give some information collected 
this information and gave it to those political parties of Rumania 
which were fighting against the Communists. 

This was going on until July of 1947, when Mr. Maniu was arrested, 
and 2 or 3 months later all the leaders of both Democratic Parties of 
Rumania were arrested. So every kind of organized fight against 
the Communists ceased at that moment. 

Afterward I tried to escape from Rumania; it was not a very easy 
thing, and it took me until January of 1949 until I could manage to 
escape. 

Mr. McTicur. You left the country in January of 1949. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. You were never arrested again ? 

Mr. Romanos. I was never arrested again. My wife was arrested 
in August of 1947 because she had been for almost 20 years the secre 
tary of Mr. Maniu, the president of the Rumanian National Peasant 
Party. 

During the trial of Maniu, who is still in jail, my wife and all the 
collaborators of Maniu were arrested. But I was not arrested again. 
I was at home, but mostly in hiding. 

Mr. McTicur. Was your wife later released ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes; after 3 months of prison. 

Mr. McTicur. She managed to flee Rumania with you in January 
of 1949? 

Mr. Romanos. No; she and my three children remained in the 
country. 

Mr. McTicur. Where did you go after you left Rumania? 

Mr. Romanos. I left Rumania clandestinely, crossing the frontier 
on foot, walking into Hungary. In my passage through Hungary 
I was with a nephew of mine, a puree who is living now in 
Paris, and through Hungary I arrived in Budapest, and there, by 
means of the Joint, a Jewish FeePieie Merton [ proceeded into Austria. 
I came to Vienna through this joint organization, and in Vienna, 
half : 1 hour after my arrival, I got in touch with the French In- 
esmliaieae ‘e Service in Vienna, and through their help in the French 
Territory of Austria, I arrived in Insbrook, and from there I went 
to Paris. 

Mr. McTicvr. When did you eventually immigrate to the United 
States ? 
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Mr. Romanos. I immigrated to the United States in July of 1952. 

Mr. McTicue. You testified previously that for a period of ap proxi 
mately 2 years you gathered together information as to the atrocities 
and brutalities by the Soviet regime in Rumania. Is that correct? 

Mr. RoMANOS. Y es. 

Mr. McTicur. Was that turned over to the party, those documents ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. To both the Rumanian National Peasant 
Party and to the Rumanian National Liberal Party. 

Mr. McTiaeur. You were not able to bring any of that material 
with you, by any chance? 

Mr. Romanos. No; of course not. 

Mr. McTicur. I have no further questions 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have nothing, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Was this material that you gathered something that 
you yourself witnessed, was it information from various people which 
you got ¢ 

Mr. Romanos. It was information from various people, from peo 
ple who came to Bucharest, friends whom I interrogated. 

Mr. Kersten. Did it involve deportations of pe ople? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes, de ports itions, and also just abuses by the Com 
munist Party and by the Communist administration. 

Mr. Kersten. Torture of individuals, arrests of individuals? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. Arrests, torture, and oppressed freedom gen 
erally. There was practically no right not suppressed. 

Mr. Kersren. I notice that you mentioned that you published the 
facts about Communist activities and for this you were sent to prison. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You published that in your newspaper ? 

Mr. Romanos. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. I recall the testimony of the previous witness, Mr 
Farcasanu, who stated that he likewise published anti-Communist 
articles, or articles that showed the true light of communism, and yes 
terday we had Mr. Mikolajezyk in here who had some actual news- 
papers that did the same thing, and these newspapers were censored 
and suppressed. 

It is very obvious that the Communists cannot stand a free press. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Romanos. That is right, s 

Mr. Kersten. I might make a comment on this in the record. In 
1947, in talking with the Rumanian Communist Ambassador to the 
United States here in Washington, that he was at that time trying to 
convince the then Congressman Richard Nixon and myself that the 
press was very free in Rumania and he went to great lengths to tell 
us at that time in 1947 what a free press they have in Rumania. 

Mr. Romanos. It was a lie, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much. You have made a fine state 
ment here, and we appreciate your statement very much. 

Mr. Romanos. Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE POPESCU BOTOSANI, FORMER DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL PEASANT PARTY, AND MANAGER 
OF THE PARTY’S PRESS 


Mr. Kersren. Will Mr. Botosani please come forward and be 
sworn ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemn ly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothin Oo but the truth, so he Ip you God? 

Mr. Borosant. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Have a chair, please. 

Will you give your full name, please / 

Mr. Borosant. My name is George Popescu Botosani. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Botosani, you are a native of Rumania, are you? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. 

Mr. ICERSTEN. When did you leave Rumania ? 

Mr. Borosant. In October of 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you get to the United States? 

Mr. Borosant. I entered the United States on April 21, 1952. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in Rumania when the Communists—the 
Russians—came in, or when the Communists took over ? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes: I was there all the time until October 1948, 
when I fled to Yugoslavia. I was then 114 years in the jails of Tito. 

Mr. Kersren. Did you have some experience, or did you observe 
the Communists in action with regard to the newspapers or the press 
in Rumania? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kersren. Will you tell us briefly about that ? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes, sir. 

I was active in the National Peasant Party as general secretary of 
the organization in Bucharest, which was presided by Mr. Ion Miha 
lache. I was also working as chairman of the board of the printing 
corporation of Dreptatea, the official paper of the party. 

Mr. Kersren. By “party,” what party do you mean? 

Mr. Borosant. The National Peasant Party, of which I was a can 
didate in the 1946 elections, in Bucharest. When the Soviets occupied 
Rumania TI was in Brasov, a Rumanian industrial city, which is called 
now Stalin. 

Two weeks after the Communist regime was installed by Vishinsky, 
in March 1945, our newspaper in Brasov was attacked by Communist 
shock teams which demolished the plant and all the equipment, beat 
ing and injur ing the peop le who were working there. Soldiers of the 
Red army participated in that action, too. 

The same thing happened in Bucharest where our newspaper’s in 
stallations were destroyed and our journalists attacked by bands of 
Communist hooligans. At the same time many workers belonging to 
our party were arrested and thrown out of jobs. 

By the summer of 1945 all the country was completely under the 
terror and brutal aggression of the Communist shock teams. 

The Communist authorities refused to intervene in order to stop 
these acts of violence. 

On November 8, 1945, there was a great manifestation for King 
Michael in Bucharest, and I was present in the crowd. 

Mr. Kersten. Was that November 1945? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes, 8th of November 1945. 
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Mr. Kersten. Was that St. Michael’s Day? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. The population organized a big demonstration 
for the king. I was in the crowd when the Communist shock detach 
ments arrived in trucks. There were at the beginning about 10 trucks. 
I think, with heavily armed Communists. The trucks entered with 
oreat speed into the crowd in order to break up the demonstration. 
Then the Communists started to shoot the people, causing many deaths 
and casualties. 


This was the method used by the Communists in Rumania after thi 
Russians invaded the country. After the so-called a awe in Moscow 
in December 1945 and the arrival of Messrs. Harriman, Kerr, and 


Vyshinsky in Bucharest the Rumanians had a new Hone. But very 
soon the country became bitterly disillusioned. ‘The promises and the 
pledges were flagr: intly infringed and the terror continued. Our po 
litic al leaders had from the beginning denounced the fallacious char 
acter of the Moscow agreement. I remember that Mr. Maniu did so. 

You know that he was later on thrown in prison. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Do you have some know ledge of his trial ¢ 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us briefly about that ? 

Mr. Borosantr. Yes. 

The trial started on the pretext that some leaders of the Peasant 
Party, of which Mr. Maniu was president, tried to leave the country. 
Then the usual accusation was launched, name 1a that Mr. Maniu and 
his party were in the service of a foreign power. United States and 
Great Britain were, of course, mentioned in this trial as accomplices in 
an attempt to overthrow the Communist government. That was the 
substance of the trial. 

Mr. McTicue. Coming back to the press situation, can you tel] 
what the difficulties were ? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. There was the censorship and the acts of vio 
lence against our offices. Then, of course, came the suppression of all 
the free papers of Rumania. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you have the same difficulty in publishing and 
editing your newspaper that Mr. Fareasanu deseril ed here ? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Would it be easier for you to speak in Rumanian and 
have a translator, Mr. Botosani? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you translate for us, Mr. Niculescu ? 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Then stand up and be sworn, Mr. Niculescu. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Barbu Niculecsu was duly sworn by the chairman 
to truly transl: ite the testimony of Mr. Botosani. ) 

Mr. Borosant. The party newspaper was called Drepatea—justice 
is the meaning in English. It was very popular and had a large circu 
lation. 

The printing workers of the paper were threatened with death by the 
Communists but they showed great courage and continued to work in 
the plant. 

However, on August 1, 1946, Communist shock troops came to the 
headquarters of the paper and destroyed the machines, injuring most 
of the workers. 
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This happened 5 months after the guaranties given in the conference 
in Moscow. 

On August 10, 1946, the secretary of the Peasant Party, Nicolas 
Penescu, was attacked by the Communist armed bands and beaten 
cruelly on his head during a meeting in Pitesti. His secretary, Teo- 
dorescu was killed, shot with a bullet by the Communists. It was an 
organized plot. 

The killers of his secretary never were t ried. 

In Bucharest all the district organizations of the party, 52 in num- 
ber, were destroyed, so that only the headquarters of the party re- 
mained untouched. 

The headquarters were continuously watched by the Communist 
agents and each time a leader left the headquarters, he was beaten 
or wounded by the Communist agents. 

The elections of 1946 were planned by the Soviets, together with the 
Communist government. 

The Communist electoral law, which was published in July 1947, 
included different articles which easily permitted the falsification of 
the election law. 

The first dispositions provided that the heads of the electoral dis- 
tricts were not supposed to be members of the judiciary allowing as 
chairmen of these voting sections, people who were agents of the 
Communist Party. 

They also changed the rules for registering, making it now a mere 
favor granted by the Communists, not a right of every citizen. 

The Communists also introduced fictional lists of candidates in 
order to have more supervising delegates in the electoral districts. 

In Bucharest, where I was able to visit almost 20 of those polling 
sections, the Communists started to falsify the ballot at 7 o’clock in the 
morning before the people actually went to the polls, by introducing in 
the boxes large quant ities of fake votes. 

During the months prior to the election, the Communists launched 
a big propaganda in the country but were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Kersren. They made large propaganda in the country ? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes. They used such a great quantity of paper that 
you could not find a spot in the whole city without some Communist 
leaflet or propaganda item. In spite of all of this Communist propa 
ganda, the people voted more than 80 percent against the Communists. 

I personally was present at the Grivita section where the voters 
were plain workers, and where Gheorghiu Dej, the present Prime 
Minister of Rumania, was formerly a member of this worker’s group. 
In that particular section, the Democratic Parties won about two 
thirds of the votes and the Communists only one-third. 

That is interesting, because that section was supposed to be Com- 
munist and full of Gheorghiu Dej’s strong supporters. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Botosani, as I understand, you know that the 
elections were falsified ; is that right? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Very briefly will you tell me what you know about 
that ? 

Mr. Borosani. After the elections were completed the Communist 
government announced that the result would be made known to the 
public on the same night. However, the announcement was delayed 
several days because the results throughout the whole country were 
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disastrous for the Government. They needed time to falsify these 
results. We knew in Bucharest, for example, the exact results of all 
the sections. After the counting was made in the presence of ou 


delegates the official results published by the Government were 
changed in this way: The number of votes given to the Democratic 
Parties were taken by the Communists in their favor and the number 
of the votes which were for the Communists were considered as given 
to the Democratic Parties. 

In this way the calculation was much easier for them. 

Mr. Kersten. From your conversations and observations and in 
vestigations when you were in Rumania, you did find out about the 
number of the tortures and mistreatments of the prisoners of the 
Communists; did you not? 

Mr. Borosant. I did; yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Now will you tell us the main features of this briefly, 
sir? 

Mr. Borosant. I talked personally to different people who escaped 
from different prisons, all over the country, where members of the 
Peasant and Liberal Parties were kept. For example, in 1947 in Aiud 
Prison, considered one of the worst prisons in the country, the politi 
cal democratic leaders were treated worse than murderers. In order 
to lower their morale they were under the command of former well- 
known criminals. They were beaten and tortured by them and they 
used to receive less food than the ordinary criminals. 

The same thing happened in the Craiova Prison. 

I continued to receive the same type of information until I left the 
country in 1948. This was showing the Communist intention to de 
stroy morally and physically all real democratic leaders and patriots. 

The Communist agents were very often former criminals. From 
the first days of the arrival of the Red army in Rumania the Commu- 
nist Party, which didn’t have even a few hundred members, used 
former criminals, freed by the Communists. During the winter of 
1944-45 the leaders who trained the workers in the factories for the 
Communists, were chosen from among these ordinary criminals. Per- 
sonally I know this as a fact, for I was the head of a factory of 5,000 
workers, and I know that at a certain moment in 1 factory at Bucharest 
belonging to our corporation, there was appointed, by the Communist 
Party, as the chairman of the factory committee, an individual who 
recently was freed from jail and who had been sentenced for murder. 
During that time these individuals were used for the precise purpose 
of terrorizing people. 

Mr. Kersten. You told me about a gathering in the square in honor 
of the King in Bucharest when trucks were taken into the square and 
people were dispersed. Some of the people were shot. 

Mr. Borosant. Yes; many people were shot. 

Mr. Kersten. The trucks came into the square / 

Mr. Borosant. And started to shoot. 

Mr. Kersten. When was that? 

Mr. Borosant. November 8, 1945. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you ever hear of any actions by the Communists 
after that? 

Mr. Borosant. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kersten. Where they took the girl children and took them and 
held them and abused them and then sent them back to their parents 
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with signs upon them saying that they were abused by people with 
syphilis or other venereal diseases, and that the people had better not 
gather in the square again like this. Have you ever heard of any 
thing like that? 

Mr. Borosanr. It is true. I know that after that manifestation 
many young people, boys and young girls, were arrested by the Com- 
munists, and the girls were abused by the Communists and sent back 
to their parents with signs on them threatening that if they make any 


more such rallies it will happen again. They were infected with 
syphilis. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Botosani. You have given us some 
valuable information. If there are other facts and details that you 


can present to us in the form of a statement we would be pleased to 
accept that if you could send it in to us within a few days time. 

If you would consider that anything you put on that statement 
would be given under oath and as though you were testifying under 
oath, do you understand that / 

Mr. Borosant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. We will very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Borosant. I will give you any further facts in a statement. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Gheorghiu. 


TESTIMONY OF RAOUL GHEORGHIU, FORMER MEMBER OF THE 
RUMANIAN LAWYERS COUNCIL OF STATE 


(Mr. Gheroghiu, being first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows:) 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a statement, Mr. Gheorghiu ? 

Mr. Guerorcuiv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kertsen. Will you state your full name, please ? 

Mr. Gueorauiu. Raoul Gheorghiu. 

Mr. Kersten. You are presently employed at the Library of 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Guroreuiv. Yes, sil 

Mr. Kersten. When did you get to this country ? 

Mr. Gueoreuiv. I arrived in this country the last day of Novem- 
ber 1951. 

Mr. Kersten. You have prepared a statement concerning your ex- 
periences with the Communists in Rumania, have you? 

Mr. Gueoreuiu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you wish to make that statement for this com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Guerorcuiv. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. All right. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Gueorcuiu. I would like to stress to this committee some of 
the psychological aspects of the subjugation of Rumania by the So- 
viets. Before August 1944 Rumania was inundated with guaranties 
and pledges coming froin Molotov, British and American ‘headquar- 
ters, and Rumanians abroad who were in touch with the Allied Gov- 
ernments. It was very hard for the Rumanians to believe that the 
Communists were something else from what they have known them to 
be since 1917. We were neighbors of Russia and due to that fact we 
had information firsthand of the happenings there after 1917. We 
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have been also fighting the Bela Kun revolution. The Rumanians 
went to Budapest fighting the Communist regime which was installed 
in Hungary. Moreover in 1940 Bessarabia was occupied by the Rus- 
sians; and in 1941 reentering Bessarabia the Rumanians found the 
horrors the ( Sodeeninahiates had done in the meantime. It was therefore 
very hard for the Rumanian people to believe that the Communists 
have changed miraculously between 1917 and 1944. 

The Communist propaganda tried nonetheless to impress on the 
people the slogan that “the devil is not as dark as it is generally be 
lieved to be” and that “the Russians have changed very much in the 
last few years.” 

Mr. Kersten. Some people thought they had improved ? 

Mr. Gueorcuiv. That was the Communist propaganda, advertising 
the Soviet association with the Americans and the British and the need 
of Russia for trade in view of the needed reconstruction. 

I found the same propaganda for communism in much stronger 
tones in the West after my escape in 1947. 

Another aspect of this C ommunist propaganda was the slogan that 
in order to “protect” yourself you had to join the left. The infer- 
ence was that in such a way we will be able to have a kind of peace- 
ful coexistence between our country and Soviet Russia. 

This kind of propaganda is lately greatly ravaging the Western 
World. 

The so-called peaceful coexistence is consolidating and stimulating 
the leftist trend among the free. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you briefly tell us about the elections in 1946? 

Mr. GueoreGuiv. I know that during the night, after the voting 
in November 1946, when the population heard that the results of the 
election would not be given that night, as it had been announced 
before, in 40 sections near Bucharest they, the voters, broke in; they 
took the boxes containing the ballots and during that same night 
they went to Bucharest to the headquarters of the National Liberal 
and Peasant Parties and so I was able to witness personally the over- 
whelming anti-Communist vote of the election. Members of the Amer- 
ican mission in Bucharest were also witnesses to this fact. 

Without having the results on these 40 polling sections the Commu- 
nists gave the returns for the respective region as being 90 percent 
for the Government, as was planned before by the Communist Party. 
That shows the pattern of the whole operation of falsifying the elec- 
tion returns, 

Mr. Kersten. You called attention to some facts alre: ady concern- 
ing the Communist activities on the 8th of November 1945 ? 

Mr. Gueoreuiv. Yes. 

Mr. KersTEN. Will you tell us briefly about that? 

Mr. Gueorcuivu. On St. Michael’s Day being in Bucharest I took 
part in, the manifestation before the Roy al Palace and I know about 
the young people who were arrested, about 200 of them, and about the 
assaults perpetrated by the Communists on girls from preparatory 
schools. These unfortunate young girls were raped by the Communist 

rangs and infected with syphilis. ‘They were in this way “punished” 
Toe Weindr antl Comintinist 

Mr. McTicur. I wonder if you could tell us something about the 
famine in Rumania in 1946-47 ? 
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Mr. Gueorcuiv. Because of the looting of the Red army, the Com- 
munist exploitation and the drought of 1946, a famine struck Rumania 
in early 1947. I remember seeing the children from schoo] as beggars 
in the streets. At my door one morning two girls dressed in their 
high-school uniforms rang the bell asking for bread. They were 
clean, nice children of decent families who had no bread, no food to 
give to them. So these children were ringing the doorbells asking 
for bread before going to school, children with pale, grim faces. 

That was happening in a country which before the Soviet invasion 
had been furnishing cereals and grains to all of Europe. 

Mr. McTiavr. Do you want to mention something else ? 

Mr. Grrorcuru. Yes. I want to say a few words about the destruc 
tion of the judiciary in Rumania. 

In the winter of 1944-45, one of the most known leather shopown 
ers was arrested under the charge of economic sabotage; the re 
reason was that some time before the war the attorney general, 
Communist, had been in prison together with a shoemaker, who now 
wanted to have the shop and the millions of this merchant and urged 
the attorney general to “act.” The court released immediately the 
victim but 24 hours after he went home he was arrested once more. 
The members of the appellate court who absolved him were punished 
by the Communist minister of justice. Under the legal regime still 
existing on paper it was impossible to have a man charged for the 
second time for the same offense. However, the man was accused 
on the same a arge, thrown in prison, hit, beaten by the Communists 
and while in a coma he had to appear in an ambulance before the 
court. 

Mr. McTievur. What was the outcome of this trial ? 

Mr. Gueorentu. He was sentenced to 5 years. He died in prison. 

Mr. McTiavr. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you, Mr. Gheorghiu. 

Mr. Kersten. At this point the statement by Mr. Gheorghiu will 
be inserted in the record. 


STATEMENT OF RAOUL GHEORGHII 


I remember seeing the entry of the Red army into Rumania as I was on 
the roads in the Carpathian Mountains. I watched that slow avalanche of a 
savage looking army. 

After watching for a few hours the flood of the Soviets on that mountain road, 
I returned to the village. I noticed a man nearby with a tortured-looking 
face. He evidently wanted to talk. He asked me if I had seen the Soviet 
Army on the highway, and I replied “Yes.” He was astonished to see me so 
calm, as I was astonished to see him so greatly disturbed. He told me that he 
was a White Russian, a refugee from Communists, and that he knew what it 
would be for Rumania, the penetration into her territory of that savage Asiatic 
Soviet horde. He talked feverishly without stopping, telling me that he did 
not know whether he would be able to escape from Rumania and, if not, whether 
he would be able to kill himself in time. 

How many times years afterward, having been a refugee myself, was I not 
considered by my western friends in the same way as I did that poor Russian. 

Rumania, being a neighbor of Russia, has known what communism is from 
the beginning, in all its details, at firsthand. Our experiences with the com- 
munized Russian Army during the First World War transformed after the 
October revolution from an allied army into so many gangs of savage robbers 
and killers; the Bela Kun revolution in Hungary, crushed by the intervention 
of the Rumanian Army; stories told by the refugees from the Soviets, White 
Russians as well as Rumanians from the Rumanian inhabited countries in the 
Ukraine. We heard from them in Rumania, from the cities to the remotest 
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hamlets in the mountains, about “the stupendous slave-labor camps, the ubiqui- 
tous secret police, the incredible famines, the confiscation of property, the 
bloody exterminations, the degradation of workers, the turning of children 
against their parents, the desecration of churches, the stories of Siberia.” Be 
sides this, Soviet Russia had intervened in the internal affairs of Rumania, st 
ring up political strikes, attempts at assassination, killings, and violent insurrec 
tions against the state through subversive propaganda and the Rumaniat 
Communist Party. 

Finally, the occupation of Bessarabia and North Bukhovina in 1940, with the 
wholesale property confiscation, mass arrests, the transportation of hundreds of 
Rumanians into the ominous, man-consuming recesses of the vast Soviet Union. 

Anyway, on August 23 King Mihai’s appeal to Rumanians to receive the Soviets 
as friends and allies and the statements of the leaders of the democratic parties 
were in the same vein. 

From abroad Rumanian diplomats in touch, we supposed, with the Western 
governments, broadcast or transmitted through press agencies their encourage 
ment also. 

The former Rumanian Ambassador to Washington very optimistically told 
us on September 1, 1944: “During the last 2 years I repeatedly told you [the 
Rumanian people] that we must trust the Russian people, with whom we have 
not had any wars in our history.” 


THE “ALLIED” RED ARMY 


But on the front during the winter of 194445, the 14 divisions fighting together 
with the Russians against the Germans had the most strenuous adventures. The 
ambulances and hospital trains transporting wounded Rumanian soldiers were 
stolen by the Soviets. The wounded Rumanians were thrown in the ditches or 
in the snow to die. The trucks with ammunition going to the front line were 
stolen by the Red army, and thus the losses among Rumanian troops were 
increasing. We arrived at the end of the war against Germany, in that period 
of 12 months only, with 50 percent casualties, including 10,000 officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The number of killed and wounded alone amounted to 
111,379. Nine times the Rumanian Army was cited by Stalin in the general 
issimo’s order of the day. 

In my visits to the hospitals of Bucharest, Sinaia, and Predeal, I heard, 
sitting by the beds of the wounded Rumanian soldiers, the incredible stories about 
the Reds on the front. What perversity, to have Stalin praising our army at 
the same time. 

Within Rumania, the Red soldiers were a constant terror to the people. One 
of the favorite sports of the “brave allies” was to shoot through the windows into 
the houses. I saw with my own eyes two such houses in Predeal village. <A 
woman with a child in her arms was killed in that way in one place. In the 
second one a woman in the early evening was killed just as she was turning 
on the light. 

I have been told about incidents in which the Reds, after breaking into a house 
and tying up the husband, assaulted the wife and daughter and on many oc- 
casions killed them afterward. The husband was arrested afterward by the 
Red Army because he offended the Red army, by denouncing either to the Rus- 
sian headquarters or to the police what happened to his family. Similar incidents 
happened to Rumanian officers. 

Robbery at gunpoint was as common as it would be in a town, without police 
and invaded and terrorized by gangsters. 

We have to remember that the Rumanian people after receiving all the guaran 
ties from the Soviet Government and Western allied governments were unable 
to imagine that their country could fall under Communist control, with a 
Rumanian Communist Party which numbered less than 1,000 members. 

Deportation to Russia came, soon after the occupation of the country, for 
Rumanian citizens of German origin and for Rumanians, Rumanian citizen 
refugees from Bessarabia and north Bukovina, considered by the Russians as 
Soviet citizens. 

THE TRAINS OF DEATH 


As for myself, I saw with my own eyes trains with cattle cars full of Rumanian 
Germans as well as of German soldier prisoners, transported from the front in 
the winter of 1944 to Russia. I saw these trains of death. I saw, with my own 
eyes, the Soviet guards opening the doors of the cars to collect the corpses, 
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piling them beside the train. Nobody can forget the look of the eyes of these 
people when the doors of the cars were opened for the collecting of the dead. 
Sometimes some desperate people tried to escape, jumping from the open door. 
They were immediately shot by the machineguns of the guards watching the 
trains. These scenes were happening in the winter of 1944-45, with a tempera- 
ture of 10° below zero 

I saw with my own eyes in 1945 and 1946 German-Rumanian inhabited villages 
in Transylvania almost emptied of the population between 18 and 45 years old. 

Doctor Siterle, from Brasov, the best orthopedist in Rumania, whom I knew 
personally killed himself and his wife and two daughters with injections, rather 
than wait for deportation. There were more than 70,000 deportees to Russia 
from the Rumanian-German population alone. 

I had friends who hid Rumanian refugees from Bessarabia. I was told about 
the terror with which these people awaited deportation and finally the disturbing 
stories of arrest when they finally located some of them. The people giving 
hospitality to Bessarabian refugees were arrested too. 

As for the prisons: Criminals from the prisons, except those who were in the 
Government itself, were appointed as guardians of the prisons. The famous case 
of Sile Constantinescu—a pathological case of a murderer, who dissolved in the 
sink of his bathroom two of his victims, his parents: This man, condemned to 
prison for life before the war, was released by the Communists and appointed 
is director of Aiud prison, one of the main prisons in Communist Rumania for 
political subjects 

The Red army was continually moving. Russian tanks, trucks, and troops 
were moving from one part of the country to another, crossing the frontiers, 
coming and going. The flight of planes bearing the Red star. Shooting during 
the night, for continual intimidation or just for pleasure, savage Asiatic soldiers 
always enjoy the discharge of their rifles, now individual automatie guns of 50 
shots or so. Until 1947, when I escaped from my country, the silence of every 
night was broken by shootings to remind you of their mighty and ubiquitous 
presence, 

There were denouncements or rumors about denouncements; fear of denounce- 
ment for every imaginary crime, economic, administrative, political. You have 
been using perhaps too much water in your kitchen, or you have stored a few 
pounds of flour for your children’s bread. You were suspicious of everyone, 
of your new neighbors, of the people across the street, and of course of the 
people put by requisition to live in your house or your apartment. The janitors, 
the elevator operators, the doorman, the electricians in the apartment houses 
were the first to be solicited by the Communist organizations. In the first stage 
in the drive for Communist membership, they were promised coownership of 
the houses in the future, and till then were to receive high praises on each 
denouncement of the “saboteurs, reactionaries, warmongers, enemies of the 
people.” There were rumors about people released from jails, tortured and 
brainwashed, turned into spies for the Soviets. Communist newspapers were 
sold aggressively on the streets. Civil servants, office people, factory workers 
had an obligation to take a subscription to the daily “Seanteia” or “Seanteia 
Tineretuliu,” the Rumanian version of the Russian “Pravda.” “Scanteia” was 
sold menacingly from door to door. Continual Communist propaganda, broad- 
casts, loudspeakers on the streets, posters covering every wall, “wall news- 
papers,” and everywhere Red flags and pictures of Marx, Engels, Stalin, and 
the Rumanian Communist bosses. Street demonstrations, poor crowds of people 
driven from factories and state offices surrounded by Communist agitators 
directing shouting of the slogans “eternal friendship and love to Soviet Russia,” 
“death to reactionaries,” ete. 

On special occasions, they were shouting proper names for which they were 
asking arrest or death. In this case it was a well-organized business, starting 
first with the articles and headlines in the newspapers, afterward with posters 
on the walls, buses, streetcars, and even on the trains going around the country. 
Then radio broadcasts, ‘“‘wall newspapers,” factories and office meetings, and 
finally street demonstrations ending in a big city, and at the end the “trials.” 

A judge or a lawyer, like everyone else, saw the round of arrests, the dis- 
appearance of his best friends, and heard of the terrible places—the jail with 
the two underground floors of the Ministry’s of Interior cells, the caves of the 
prefecture of police, the subbasement of the arsenal, the barbed wire fences of 
the Malmaison martial court, the Vacaresti, Jilava, Galatzi, Aiud prisons. Which 
of them was to be preferred—to be in the care of the famous criminal director, 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION, 


W twhinagton. dD. f ‘ 
The Select Committee on Communist Aggression met in room 304, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., pursuant to adjournment, 
‘ p at 10 a. m., Hon. Charles J. Kersten (chairman) presiding. 


Present: Hon. Charles J. Kersten. 

Also present: Jaines J. McTigue, chief counsel 

Mr. IX ERSTI N. The heat ne W il] come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed with the introduction of the first 
witness / 

Mr. McTiat E. Mr. Chairman, the first witness to appear in the 
record for this morning is Emil Onaca, former National Peasant Party 
delegate for the supervision of the polling section of Ceanul Mare 
‘Turda. 


TESTIMONY OF EMIL ONACA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PEASANT 
RUMANIAN YOUTH IN EXILE 


Mr. Kersten. You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Onaca. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. You may proceed, Mr. McTigue. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you state your name for the record, please? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. Dr. Emil Onaea. 

Mr. McTicvr. And where are you residing at the present time? 

Dr. Onaca. 73 West 55th Street. New York City. 

Mr. McTieur. And at the present time you are the president of 
the National Peasant Rumanian Youth in Exile: is that correct? 

Dr. Onaca. That is right; yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were you born in Rumania? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. 

= Mr. McTieur. When? 

Dr. Onaca. August 15, 1924. 

Mr. McTieur. And where? 

Dr. Onaca. Tacobeni, Turda. 

Mr. Kersten. You have a written statement ? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. IKERSTI N. And you want to give that statement to the com 
mittee ? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. This is only a summary. 
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Mr. McTicur. Suppose you read the English summary and the 


other statement will be made a part of the record. 


Dr. Onaca. Yes 
Mr. McTieur. So the entire information you have on the subj 
[ rec rd . 

Dr. Onaca. After the 23d of August 1944. as president of the U1 
Vel t\ \ out) QOreanti ition ¢ f 13) OV. Ri mal ie whi h numibe rec 
) ng whom there were practically no Communists, 
I came ontact with the Communist methods of terror and intimida 
tic Lhe tudents’ ore@al if 1 was a center of patriotism ancl 
I’ tial to Soviet communism and clash betwee! isa id the Com 

[ ock troops be une unavoidable. For in tance, on Novem 

er 8, 1944, the Ix no's birthd ly, we orgal ized a big demonstratio1 
in Brasov Being informed of t] the Communist Party sent their 
hock troops to attack and break up the manifestation. Sixteen stu 
dents were njured and taken to he spitals while I and my students’ 
{ vere taken to the e¢ urity police, iccused of bein oe Ameri 

| dangerous reactionaries against the young Sovietic« 
“democracy.” The same kind of incident happened later in Turda 
where we were arrested by the Communist militia, beaten with black 
jacks and shed between heavy doors for 24 hours. I must mentio 
ere that we possessed no weapons and that the Communists were 
armed by the Soviet army of occupatio1 Nevertheless our fight and 


ees manifestations continued. 
1 March 3, 1945, while Vyshinsky was imposing the Groza govern 
Bucharest, we made a ] itriotic demonstration in Brasov at 
the club of the National Peasant Party. The Communist armed 
CANO stormed the building, upp orted by MVD troop , the Soviet 


pol ce, We W thdrew to the third floor and barricaded ourselves 


Che Russians and the Communists broke in downstairs where there 
\\ t bank, from which they stole 16 million lei. In the fight which 
foll d 6 people lost tl] elr lives. The American and Rumanian 


were on the building were torn down and the Red Soviet 


flag put in their place. The same ds Ly the Communists attacked and 

destroyed the plant and offices of the anti-Communist paper Tribuna 

oT bra - well as the national } isant new paper Avantul Three 
ndred students and twenty university professors were beaten to 
nconse1lousne ind thrown from the building where the fight ha 
} 1 


1 


But the fight between the students and the Communists started 
yAInN 1 Cluj, where the Red pol ce devastated the student home 
Avram Ia u where hundred of students were beaten and arrested 


ncident which took place in June 1946 was the cause of the pro 
test strike of 10,000 students of Cluj University against the Groza 
vovernment. Other universities ] ined the protest in sympat ly. In 
srasov where we organized a manifestation for this purpose the Com 
mu ts pro eeded to nner the students and, together with the other 


organizers, | was hat cle uffed, aken to the Secut Cy, beaten on the’soles 


of the feet, after which, lead ng, were put in salt water. 

Later on, traveling through Turda, I was arrested and beaten on 
the ribs by Commissar ee and in September 1946, while 
walking the morning ac ompanied by two friends in the same town, 


L was attacked with a k one by the Communist Socolov, who wounded 
me badly in the stomach and left me in a pool of blood in the street. 
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Mr. Kersten. Dr. Onaca, Counsel is suggesting that the statem¢ 
you have in Rumanian be translated by the Library of Congress at 
that it be made a part of the record. ‘Is that tisfacte 

Dr. Onaca. Yes 

Mr. Kersten. '] 
your formal statement. 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. 

(The statement of Dr. Emil Onaea, president, Rumanian Nation 
Youth Peasant Party of Youth in Exile, as translated the Lib 
of Congres be follow in 








[, the undersigned, Onaca il, wi 
On November 9, 1946, during the electoral campaign, I was chief of the Nat 












Peasant Party’s delegation at the voting precinct of Cear re n the district 
of Turda While working in this « pa vy, I was rrested b the Communist 
Commissars Porcila and Borcea I was taken to the security section of the 
Turda police. After they took all: papers. Commissar Borcea, a former bake 
struck me so severely on the jaw with ] ist } { teeth were broke 
Then Commissar Deak, a former labore slapped me s rd that n nose an 
mouth began to bleed. Com ar Deak then te { he subordinate « 
of the police, who cursed me na 1idenly struck me w he handle of 1 
pistol. I fell down, unconscious After Commis R nbere. a forn 
maker, had slashed me with cold water, Tode 4 he s dinate chief of the 
security police, told me: “We will show you Amer nd E sh: we w 
give your imperialists and capitalists what they deserve ‘t vou u 
yet that you must give up American imperial 

I was carried from the subordinate chief of the { q e of the chi 
of the police, Augustin Albor former tailor, who st1 me again on my left 
jaw with his pistol, breaking one more t th, although he vy that I s bleed 
ing from the previous blows. Then, cursing me ter he said: “We are goil! 
to shoot all ‘reactionaries’ and show you what you w get for your Ame! 


and British sympathies 

The chief of the police then ordered the Commi l cila LB 
search my house After that I was take rain to the set t 
“declaration.” 





Commissar Pop, a former el ffeur, wrote the d tion, while ¢ 
Borcea was supposed to question m«¢ But, in fact, he d 
instead dictated something else in place of my declarat Commiss rcea 
declared in my name that I t { 1 subvert f ag st tl 


Groza government. When I protested against these proceedings and pointed « 
that Commissar Pop was not taking down my declat n, but hat the othe 


dictated in order to impli¢ me il n organizat t t | d neve he 
about, Commissar Borcea kicked e in the stor wit! s foot and I 
down. 

After I rose again, Commissar Pop tore up the fir ( n 1 supposet 
began to write what I had dee ed B | dec t ] did not 
what I declared, but what the ( | aid } { , 
I refused to sign because it did not contai cle } at of the 
missar, who had dictated it in my ime Because I refuse sign, Commiss 
Deak took me to the police stat on cellar and eked me r) 

The cellar was about 40 square yards. The wa were dripping we ‘J 
floor was covered with mud and a great qua v of rotter 5 
other vegetables that gave off a terrible odor There was 0 one wind wit 
iron bars, which was open. Outside it was freezing t W toward the ddle 
of November. At 8 o’clock in the evening Commissar Deak came and cut the 
electric wire, saying that pro-Americans did not need any light In the ce 
there was a single plank of wood, which I put under my feet to avoid standing 


in the mud, but at midnight they came and removed it in order to force 
to stand with my feet in the mud During the night a large number of rats were 


attracted by the vegetables and the rotten food left there on purpose so that 
they would come and climb on me Although it was very cold, they took als 
my overcoat, leaving me only with my jacket in a 27° cold 


For 1 night and 1 day I was alone in the cellar, but by the third day the 
number of political prisoners in this cellar increased to 38 people 
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During the 10 days and 10 nights that I stayed in that cellar I received food 
only twice The food brought by my parents was thrown into the gutter by the 
commissar on duty following the order of Chief Augustin Albon, 

Because of the cold and of the draft, my jaws, inJured by the pistol blows, 
started to swell terribly and to become infected with pus. Because of the cold 
| also had terrible kidney pains. Since I was in great pain I asked ¢ ommissar 
Deak for some medical assistance, but he answered, “The friends of Americans 
and of imperialists can die. We do not need them.” 

For 10 days I did not sleep 1 hour because of the mud and the pains in my 
feet, which were swollen and hurt badly. Then I was taken to the Chief Albon, 
who decided to send me handcuffed to the “legiunea de jandarmi,” a military 
unit, from which I succeeded to escape 

Then I had to walk 36 kilometers to my native village, since traffic was con 
trolled. When I arrived in the village I saw that everybody had been terrorized 
by the Communists, who had told the peasants that after the elections everyone 
who had voted against the Communists would be deported to Siberia. No one in 
the village knew the electoral symbol of the National Peasant Party, because 
no member of the party had succeeded in entering the village to campaign 
Many of them were beaten with spades and pitchforks by a ferocious shock team 
of the Communist Party, a gang called Basca Brothers 

Nevertheless on the election day, November 19, 1946, I was present at the vot 
ing precinct Ceanul-Mare in order to supervise the voting for my party. There 
were 49 Communist delegates under the leadership of the ferocious murdere1 
Basea Dumitru. They all had Russian pistols in their pockets, and in order to 
scare the voters they let the butts show 

Most of these Communists were ordinary criminals. They threatened to kill 
me if I did not leave the voting hall. Then they struck me with their pistols 
After the voting took place and it was time to start counting the votes, the Com 
munists surrounded the judge's table and jumped on me, hitting me in the ribs 
with pistols. When the judge asked the Communist delegates to treat me more 
humanely, Basca Dumitru, the chief of the Cominunist delegation, cursed him 
and told him that he would be dismissed the following day, and this actually 
happened after the electfon 

Then the Communists, led by Basca, tried to kill me, but I was able to escape 
und went to Brasov. I lived in hiding until September 1948, when I succeeded 
to flee the country and went to Yugoslavia 

EMin ONACA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8, 1954 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Dr. Onaca. 

Dr. OnNaca. I have here five letters from Rumania and I would like 
to read a few lines of what happened from 1948, when I left Rumania, 
until 1952. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. Will you tell us what year? 

Dr. Onaca. I left Rumania in September 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. What date? 

Dr. Onaca. September 27, 1948. 

Mr. Kersten. And you want to read several lines from different 
letters ? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Very well. 

Dr. Onaca. I have here a letter dated September 28, 1949. 

Mr. Kersten. After you left? 

Dr. Onaca, Yes. It states: “Emilia can’t go to school because she 
isa Kulach.” 

Mr. Kersten. Can or cannot ? 

Dr. Onaca. Cannot. 

Mr. Kersten. Very well. 

Dr. Onaca. Here is the name of a peasant who was shot by the 
Communists because he refused to join the Kolkos. His name is Cucu 
and he is from the village of Ceanul Mare. Another man called 
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Junku got 7 years in jail in 1948 because he was a Kulach. He also 
refused to join the collective farm. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have the letters? 

Dr. Onaca. Yes. This letter is dated January 6, 1950: “We have 
nothing to eat. We must give more to the state than we get from the 
farm, but we do not have the money to buy the difference to compen 
sate our quota. So the only solution is to go to jail.” 

Mr. McTieur. Very well; will you read from the next letter? 

Dr. Onaca. This is February 27, 1951: “Do not be homesick. If 
you were here, you would flee after 2 days because of the terror and 
misery in which we live; it is horrible.” 

Mr. McTiaur. Who is that from ? 

Dr. Onaca. That is from ny grandfather in Turda, Rumania. 
This is from a letter, March 6, 1951: “Your friends from the security 
police have visited us every day. They took your letters, the one of 
February 10 and the last one.” Another letter, Teofilu: “Just got 
out of prison after 3 months. Nichi was 8 months in the Danube 
Canal.” This one is November 30, 1952: “My grandfather, who is 78 
years old, just got free from the jail.” 

Mr. Ky RSTEN, Thank you, Dr. Onaca. } ou have made a fine contri 
bution to the record and we appreciate your statement. 

Dr. Onaca. Thank you very much. In conclusion, I would like to 
point out that just now the Russians do not want war. They want 
peace as much as some Americans; they like peace because by peace 
and coexistence they are conquering the world without bombs. 

Mr. Kersten. Without bullets? 

Dr. ONACA., They took China: they took Indochina. With the help 
of coexistence, they will take more. They are starting this coexistence 
program because this is better for their interests. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McTievur. Our next witness is Anton Crihan. 

Mr. Kersten. You have already been sworn as interpreter ¢ 

Mr. Nicuuescu. Yes. Barbu Niculescu. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Crihan has already been sworn. 

Mr. Nicutescu. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTON CRIHAN 


Mr. McTieur. Your name is Anton Crihan: is that right? 

Mr. CriHan (answering through interpreter). Anton Crihan; yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And at the present time you reside at 3701 Connecti 
cut Avenue, Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Crinan. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And you were born in Rumania; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crruan. Yes, I was born in Rumania. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were educated in schools of Rumania?‘ 

Mr. Crinan. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were Under Secretary of State for A 
culture in Rumania, were you / 

Mr. Crruan. I was, during the years 1931 and 1932. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you in Rumania at the time of the Commu- 
nist occupation ¢ 
Mr. Crinan. 


Cri- 


I was in Rumania at that time. 

















Mr. Mc] ur. It will be marked “Fo printing after qualification , 
M KERSTEN. 7] ou for presenting 1 statement 
I itement referred to follow 
STA ( LNTS ( AN 
l escribe what happened to my countrymen between 1940-41 and 
4 
In 19840 when the Ru ins, after the agreement they had with Hitler, too 
er Bessarabia, a part of the population fled to Rumania but the majority re 
l ned After the first day of occupation the Russians started imprisonil 
ent people rre n ie e { d of night, and mass deportations 
cont ed til the intervention of the Rumanian Army, in 1941, forced 
the to retire across the Dnieste1 | of the population when the Run 
I Ar en could not © | ed The mark eft by the Soviets 
wert i n Dur that occupation year they behaved like 
( undered yu eaving the population destitute and starv 
1 ‘ rror of the i n Soviet oppres 
Ihe feature of Soviet occupation in 1941 ere the ma deportations 
Che arrests were usually made d ng the night and the prisoners distributed 
etween the NKVD, the different Bx n p s, or taken directly to the 
ily a tions to he dep ted Ihe peration was so swiftly carried out that 
one had the impression that the Soviets in ce ¢ to Bessarabia had the sentences 
ilready made heforehand for everyone 
After I returned te \ vard the end « 941 it vy verified that 
number of people ari land de} d or liquidated we e than 200,000 
( eS ove enta i pl r ) Vee te ergyvimel b 
men, farmers, workers, et With regard to the farmers, they ere depo 
ng the kulaks, who were taken together with tl ne ies The number of 
easant ft 1es dep rted tl t ve , €o Russia Vi eSTII ited between wenty 
nd thit ) tl uusand, i Ses al uit 150,000 SOU \! the MOU wert taken 
Wi and « ties In vl { CO! er! he I LeOs¢ unto { t victim 
news of them is very rare I ran across three of these pr ( ho had fled 
their slave-labor camps. The first was a young man f1 Soroca, wl 
‘ ; nths of Soviet occupation had been taken f1 » his home during the 
echt beit ermitted to take nothing w hin He was kept for sever a 
I ( roa the ( e fl gethe ibe 
000 others and shipped to Russia The train as formed of Oo rd 
e erable human beings were crammed like sardi I til Chere 
‘ people, villagers, men, women, d, ¥ ng, and childret Che car 
ly cht, no water and were always kept locked during the journey, guarded 
ith vy by well-armed soldiers. The food was filthy and irregularly d 
ted From the cars one could only hear cries and groans They proceeded 
OV oft stopping several days at a time The prisoners were sometimes 
( » down one at : me, no farthe rom the car than 10 to 15 feet 
I) hese tops the deat ere hrowl \c rding to mv source hey 
ere ¢ gy like flies After 40 days of traveling in these conditions the 1 
en le were taker rom the train and marched to the prison camp hich 
is ed neat changelsk \ Russian colonel in 1 f received d 
‘ ‘ ad he with the foll ng words Nobody \ escape fre hers 
\ lie here Che » was surrounded by strong barbed wire and 
de by ers. The people ed in shelters made the « h without 
! vermin ridden in the bitter cold The od consisted of rotte 
} ‘ da piece of d lhe death rate was enormous Che your 
he had seen in that camp three of my friends lwo of them dies 
during his stay there 
The other two fugitives from the ] son camps, one was coming from the 
Uri egion and the other from near Tashkent, Uzbekistat Cheir stories were 
dentical with the one They told e that many Bessarabians were 
‘ ‘ et those camp In tl Uzbekistaz p many friends and acqu 


ine died of starvation When somebody as dying he was buriec 





by the others in a corner of the p and f 

and place of birth of the dece ed egart g f R 

Bessarabia I had firsthand informa from af d R ! ut 

f my Province, lon Codreanu, wl did né 3 il 1940 
The Russians pul hil aa} edia n t & < I ontt 

he was sent to the ison in Chisit ind then to ) n ( Tle is 


eed in March 1941 by the Russians in exchange for A I s given 
0 Moscow When | rrived B Ion ¢ haot 


r his radiant health w ] : | He i rt Ol period 
hospital but never recovered ‘ nad « ntu f ve 
He told me about the ond ns il I R in |] I I p ral I 


Chisinau he had been put in a su ine Ce v" 16 NeEOY I 
is practically no room to ke any ) é ! I f ! re ceme 

They had as a latrine a barrel in the corr f e cf the were 

permitted to empty until it completely fu Vermir ; ih dihe, a 


thiness were reigning food \ nsuff ! u ( 
interrogations were ng some es for 24 1 I by gy change 
n turn, one after the other and rving also thei f ] I 
ersuasion to savagery They wanted ¢ lreanu to s de ade rn 

n to the effect that the u n of Bess tibia with R ! 918 } hee! 
effectuated under pre ire of the R nian Army} But ¢ ( was read 
rather to die than sign sucl onstrou ( Ile ‘ ns 
he was kept, many other Bessaral I f I : ra I I eing driven 

death by the appalling t tment the e} ecte 

Many of the pee ( kre had Sapl ed after t R ! “ n 





of 1940 Many had var hed reve without nv tra eft thers el 


reported as dead r having heen se¢ , ( nletely de led uman beings, 


beggars, and demented in towns the Oral, or places ! \siatic Russi 
Che deportatior condition were of ich ruthlessne S I { tl was an abso 
ite certai tte s] t pe 1 ¢ tir This he ed re thar 
~ years ( I t \ e I ¢ i he ( es ( ted nd sent 














ison, where they died e crime of e | t r wives ¢ 
umal n pat ts Unst ed é ] 4 er to the Pag 
sarabian pe l ed f ‘ est ] d and t ¢ 
tion and death to the ( f Russia, to Sibet 1 Uzbekistar 
The second invasion of tl Soviets, that of 1944, was e\ more atrocious and 
i disaster of much greater pi tions When the Rus pproache Bes 
at that time the population was stricken by a terril pani The number 
of refugees depassed at prey n and the most im) nat tt 
time the peasantry furnished the bulk of the fugitive \ the horror felt 
by the Bess; bian s lv t stified | m the f I } Russians 
took from the villages all men between 17 and 60 years me ocd hci try 


the central front, t) ectol imanded by Marshal Zl] | v were Sel 


in the first lines and often w it an reparatio eve vithout weapons 
The intention was clea | 1 tol q dated I this stor by a 
voung man of my village whom I met by : ident in a Rur I | stat 
of Transylvania. He was sent back, as a Russian s lier Russian military 
train, because he had lost both legs at the fr 
The genocidal intentions of the Soviet vere sil n ¢ nove thev made 
in Bessarabia after 1944. During the winter of 1945-46 an epidemic of typhus 
devel ped in Bessarabi: I} (le i nstorn his } g 1 me s of exter- 
mination the Russians created the so-called cente f q nt vhere th 
ere sending populatic from ages under the pret that they had been 
contaminated, even if only one sin cas f e ma vas present. Throug 
iis method the people of mat regions ere Sé leat the conditions 
the centers were appalling 
The same technique repe ed itself during tl terrible famine of 1946-47 
vhen the Russian administration le he popu oO e to death without 


making the s 


reported at th 





at moment among the d ented unfo 
mention also that the deported were se now to the es of the Donets 
where the conditions were absolutely inhuman and the death rate was extremely 
high. 

Bessarabia is the Eastern Rumanian province, situate between the rivers 
Prut and Dniester, the Danube and the I c Sea nventional line be 
tween Onut on the Dniester and Noua Sulita on the Prutl Chis pr 


not always have that name. Before 1812 for centuries it was part of Mold 


davia, 
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the oriental part being known under the name of Moldavia of the left side of the 
Prut The name of Bessarabia was used first for the southern part of the 
country between the Black Sea and the Dniester, which was also called Bugeac 

In 1812 after the Russian-Turk war, the Russians annexed this Rumanian 
territory and transformed it into a Russian province. Afterward they extended 
the name of the southern part to the entire country. Since then the Province 
is known under this name. The fact that the Russians annexed this Rumanian 
territory without any right to do so, is based on the fact in 1806-12 they had 
been at war with Turkey, not with Moldavia which was a vassal state of Turkey, 
not a Turkish province, which is not the same thing. If the Russians pretend 
that they do not know or did not know this fact, some of their scholars recognized 
this historical truth, as is seen in the following quotations: 

1. “During the Russian occupation from 1806-12, Bessarabia had the name 
of Moldavia from the left side of the Prut. Soon after the annexation they 
called it Bessarabia, though for a long time after, this name was used for 
the southern part (the Bugeac).” (L. S. Berg, Bessarabia, Petrograd, 1918, p. 2.) 
“The reason for naming the whole province like the southern part had a diplo 
matic character. One of the articles of the Tilsit Peace Treaty of 1807 between 
Napoleon and Alexander I constrained Russia to withdraw her troops from 
Vallachia and Moldavia. During the negotiations which followed in Paris at 
the end of the year 1807, the Russian Ambassador said that in the treaty they 
did not mention Bessarabia and therefore he insisted that this part of the 
country should remain with Russia, using the name of Bessarabia not only for 
the southern part (Bugeac) but for the whole province between Prut and 
Dniester.’ (L. S. Berg, Bessarabia, Petrograd, p. 2.) 

“Until the annexation to the Russian Empire in 1812, Bessarabia had the same 
kind of government like Moldavia, these two being the same country. Therefore 
neither the history nor the documents concerning Bessarabia can’t avoid to 
speak about Moldavia. Just the same it is impossible to speak about the admin 
istration of Bessarabia till the annexation by Russia without mentioning the 
Divan (Parliament) from Moldavia to which Bessarabia was submitted. In 
Bessarabia there are no properties which do not have the documents from the 
Moldavian Divan. Until now in the law suits pleaded in Bessarabia the decisions 
of the Divan were mentioned, decisions confirmed and issued by the Prince in 
the form of Diplomas (Krisobules) 

According to the article 1606 from volume X of the Russian Civil Law, the 
decrees could not be canceled by the courts, they shall preserve their whole 
value and force.” (A. N. Egunov, The Memoranda of the Committee on Statistics 
of Bessarabia, Kisinew 1868, vol. IIT, p. 32.) 

At the end of the 14th century Valachia became vassal to the Turks, and in 
1511, after a long resistence, Moldavia surrendered also. But the two Rumanian 
countries continued to conserve their political organizations, their national 
prince and their religion. The only connection with Turkey consisted in the 
payment of a tribute.” (P. P. Semenoy-Tian-Shansky, Geographical Description 
of Our Country, New Russia (Meridional) Crimea, vol. XIV, St, Petersburg, 
1910, p. 148.) 

Mr. Crinan. I would like to add a few words to the statement, if you 
will. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, you may state just a few words, if you 
will. 

Mr. Crinan. I would like to be allowed to talk on this oceasion 
about Bessarabia, my place of birth. Bessarabia, Bukovina, and the 
northern part of Hertza were incorporated into Russia, as a result of 
Soviet imperialism developed on the basis of the old Tsarist imperial- 
ism. I will mention just a few figures to the committee. In 1800 
Russian territory covered 16,739,704 square kilometers. In 1725 
the Russian population, at the death of Peter the Great, was 13 million. 

In 1915 it amounted to 176 million people. So in 200 years the 
Russian population increased 13 times. Between 1500 and 1900 the 
Russian territory increased imme nsely, During 1800 and 1900 Russia 
had 128 years of war and only 71 years of peace and at the same time 
out of 55 wars 53 were external, of which 22 were of conquest. The 
Russian armies fought 101 battles and subjugated numerous nations. 


ITM 
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In their present state organization they have 17 Pe lies with non 
Russian populations. During the Second World War Soviet. Russia 
obtained through the 1939 agreement with Hitler, sniead idle which 
became independent at the end of the First World War. In this way 
they gained a small part of Finland. From Poland they gained 
150,000 square kilometers, with 8 million peop le. They took from Ru 
mania a territory of approximately 60,000 square kilometers, with 


£5OO 000 people. It is too bad that the Western powers agreed 

easily to the dismemberment of these territories. It seems that they 
have almost forgotten the Atlantic Charter and all the promises made 
during the war. We were given to the Soviets. The old Russiar 


imperialism was, as we call it, a flower in comparison with Soviet 
imperialism, 

I would like to stress that the Soviet imperialism, in contrast with 
the old imperialism, tries to exterminate the peoples who have been 
incorporated. It is a real venocide whieh takes place today. 

Mr. Kersten. Let me ask you this question: You believe that Soviet 
imperialism is much worse than the old and much hated Russian 
imperialism; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cran. A thousand times more so. 

Mr. Kersten. I agree with you, but can you tell me why, in just 
a word why it is much worse ? 

Mr. Crinan, Because this type of imperialism exterminates, 
destroy Ss. 

Mr. Kersren. Soviet imperialism has a worldwide ambition; has 
it not? 

Mr. CrrHan. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And it also wants to make a new kind of man: Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Criman. That is what they are trying to do; yes. 


Mr. Kersten. They are trying to destroy the spiritual, the dignity 
of man throughout the world; is that right ? 
Mr. Crruan. Yes. They are destroving also in order to create new 


room for Russian expansion, 

The truth is that they are deporting and destroying especially the 
non-Russian people. It is a fact, for instance, that the Soviets ar 
rested and destroyed all the Bessarabian leaders. Now they are work 
ing to destroy the belief and the hope of all the Rumantans, in the 
Western free world and teach them to hate the West. Still the 
Rumanians and the other enslaved canine love the Western free world, 
but in 10 years from now, my belief in that all these people will 
turned to hate it. 

These 117 million people could have been of oreat help in case of ul 
conflict between the West and the East: these peoples would have em 
barrassed terrifically Russia in such an event. Now the Russians are 
talking about peaceful coexistence because for the time being they 
need time to digest whatever they captured. And if this happens it 
will be with the help of the Western World. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, and we suggest that you incorporate or 
put into your additional statement anything along this line you de 
sire to. and we will be glad to put it in the record. Thank you. 

Who is the next witness / 

Mr. McTicur. Yes, Mr. Decebal Corbu. 
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TESTIMONY OF DECEBAL R. CORBU 


(‘The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kersten.) 

Mr. Kersten. Have a chair. 

Mr. Me LTIGuUrE. Will you state your name for the record, please ? 

Mr. Corsu. Decebel R. Corbu. I was born in 1900, May 20, at 
Braila, Rumania, 

Mr. McTicur. Where are you residing at the present time, Mr. 
Corbu ? 

Mr. Corsu. Newark, 537 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. |J. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you in Rumania at the time the Communists 
occupied Rumania ? 

Mr. Corsu. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTicur. What was your official position at that time? 

Mr. Cornu. The invasion of Rumania by the Russian Army started 

n September 1944. During that period I was in Brasov (Rumania) 
working as manager-engineer in the State Rumanian Aircraft 
(TAR). 

The invasion disorganized the state police control in the country 
nd, as a onsequence, the Communist bands succeeded to create a 
Communist movement mainly in the industrial areas. Until Novem 
ber 1944, as I could estimate, about 90 percent of the factories were 
nfiltrated with Communists. 

As I refused to affiliate in the movement, on December 1, 1944, I have 
been hindered to work and enter the factory area by the Communist 
entinels. : , 

My permanent address was in Bucharest, 29 Calea Plevnei. I left 
Brasov and spent 4 months home in Bucharest, in the hope of finding 
a place to work. 

I have been a witness of all the Communist riots which, with the 
support of the Russian Army, succeeded in putting the population of 
the capital in a state of terror. The climax was reached with the in 
stallment of the Communists in the key positions of the Rumanian 
Government (March 1945). 

It was not possible to find a job, once being dismissed as a non 
Communist. In April 1945, T have been told by a friend of mine, who 
knew that I was unemployed, that as a reporte} he Saw a former school 
mate, the lav yer Y. Maurer just installed as Under Secretary of the 
Rumania ( ‘ommuni ations Department, and had spoken of me. Very 
oon I was called by the new official. I realized that I would have to 
face again the problem ot becoming affiliated with the Communist 
Party. Idecided to refuse. Next day I went to the Communications 
Department, and seeing my former schoolmate, now in the position 
of Communist Under Secretary, I protested against the fact that one 
should be dismissed because one had never been mixed up in politics, 
is it was inimycase. During that period people in Rumania held the 
belief that, after the end of the war, a democratic life according to 
the Yalta agreement will commence. 

The Under Secretary Y. Maurer answered that he would give me 
“kk is an employee W ith the Ler hnical office of the Communications 
Department without any obligation to affiliate in the Communist Party 
but the reason he called me was that next month—May 1945—there 
would come from Moscow a Russian technical deputy to discuss the 
organization of a new airline company. My former schoolmate con- 
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fessed that, being a lawve) protession, he ( lea about 
aviation problems and it was in ft] “national inte ‘to be p epare 
for the sustaining of the Rw point of view lherefore he aske« 
me to study a report with data concerning thi yusiness 

This was the first time I learned about the So t plan y to intel 
fere with the Rumatr h economy al * the 

I saw the copy of the written provisions f the ecor ec treat 
with the Soviets. In very short sentences it ra There wll be 
founded, on Rumanian territory, co} relal ce panies th eq 
participation on both sick ~Rumat rand Ru l. d equ listrib 
tion in shares, as in the management Among the es 1ndicated 
as: Oil, heavy industry, timber, Viention., 1 orth. a new alt 


line company was included. 
At my question what will happen with the existing Rumanian Ain 


lines, the Under Secretary answered that \ dated and the 
Soviet participation will be in W airplanes { erials 

The Rumanian Airlines —LARES—founde 50, although wit 
YO percent state participation, were a lministrated 1 commercia 
company conforming with tl Rumanian ¢ reial Code. TI 
new company, being founded within Rumanian te ory. although the 
shareholders were the Ru nian and Soviet states only, was to follo 
the same line, that means under the commercial ¢ e le, Therefore. 
the president of the board of administration. who : stated in t] 
reaty to be a Rumanian, was the first one resp sible } | the gene 
manager, a Soviet citizen, was to be controlled by the president. It 
will be seen. in the following, how the Soviets tually 7 derstood te 
fulfill the provisions of eq il part pation anc | ( trib 


in management. 
With the assum ce that I would not be ve tics, | 


started to work with the technical office of the C tion Depart 
ment and in a couple of weeks, I submitted t e Tinder Secretary’ 
office my report, col luding: The airplanes of Rumi in Airline 
in majority, used 2-engine American Lockheed ai Douglas. to t 
limit of engine life, and as i result of 3 veat tarv tra port 
tion during the war, should be supplied w ew engine Also I 
concluded that Rumanian Airlines operate ( ntrv airtield 
only, but also on the inte1 itional Europe f Pat . Au 
Milano, Prague, Warsaw, ompet tion wit the Western Airline 
Therefore the new compat \ should be supp { { plane least 


the same qualit 


Late durine the summer 1945, a technical Soviet deputatio 
rived in Bucharest to Wo k \\ h the Rum l re 1¢ a totives fi 
the balanced participatior : The Soviet ¢ { 1) put Cr I 
Berezin. was assisted by Colonel Coruteoyv. Col ( Lavrentie 
two economic specialists. On the Rumanian sice, the Under Seer 
tary Y. Maurer was supervising the tech | mittee. diIw 
designated to assist at the debate mone ral ey R may 
technicians. 

During the debate, the Russians, seeing that with 15 new planes an 
some 10 smal] buse they wi uld hot balance t] Ru I tl na 


J 


tion, with the support of Communist Rum: 
Dej, who at present 1s President of the Comn t Rumanian Gov 


ernment, thev succeeded to add to the treaty the item that the ne 
airlines would operate not only in Rumanian territory but also in a 


etarv GI! eorg) 1 
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part o Russian territory, limited with the Rumanian frontier and 
un area about as large as the Rumanian territory. So, the Russians 
included in the balance: Russian airfields and airport facilities just 
to show the Soviet participation to be equal to the Rumanian side. 

During the debate period, the Russian committee was free to travel 
ind estimate the value of the Rumanian airfields, but none of the 
Rumanian members had been allowed to enter the Soviet territory 
and check at least the existence, if not the value, of the airfields and 
facilities indicated by the Soviets as to then participation. 

This Soviet participation has never been carried into effect ; neve 
theless, the new airlines started to work. Not one plane of the com 
pany operating from Bucharest to the Russian airports was considered 
as Rumanian participation. The Rumanian interests have thus been 
betrayed by the Rumanian Communist Gheorghiv-Dej, who decided, 
as Secretary of the Communications Department to approve and 
undersign a fictitious list of items as the Soviet participation. 

After the work of the technical committee had been done and the 
new airlines, called TARS (Rumanian-Soviet Air Transportation) , 
had been founded, I was designated as president of the board of ad 
ministration, by the Under Secretary Y. Maurer, from the Rumanian 
side. From the Russian side had been designated Colonel Corotcoy 
aus general manager of the airlines. 

The Russian general manager started to operate the airlines in com 
plete independence, disregarding the fact that the company was half 
Rumanian and the Rumanian president of the board was in the right 
position to ~ rvise the activity of the company 

I asked the Under Secre tary, :. Maurer, to use the commercial code 
is the rule. The answer was to wait for some time until both Gov 
ernments (Rumanian and Soviet) will agree, until then, any diver 
gency between the Rumanian and Soviet representatives in the man 
iwement of the airlines should be submitted to the Rumanian Com 
munications Department. 

Late in 1946 came the decision, that the shares of the Rumanian 
side will be kept by the Rumanian Communications Department and 
the Russian general manager will submit the important decisions to the 
Under Secretary, Y. Maurer. In this way the Russians succeeded to 
eliminate the Rumanian rights in the management by disregarding the 
Rumanian Commercial Code. 

A characteristic abuse was when the Russian general manager, fol 
lowing Moscow’s orders, curtailed the international lines to Paris and 
Zurich, limiting the activity of the airlines only up to the Iron Curtain 
without the board’s approval. The next abuse was, when it was de 
cided to send to Budapest (capital of Hungary) five TARS airplanes, 
which were half Rumanian property to found a similar company. 

In December 1946 I resigned as preside nt of the board of TARS Air- 
lines. 

On October 1, 1947, early in the morning, a band of Communists, 

carrying guns, invaded my home, 29 Calea Plevnei, Bucharest, and 
sinks me to the ( ‘ommunist prison. In December 1947 I have been 
freed for the following reason: an anti-Communist movement had 
been discovered among the students of the Medical University of 
Bucharest. Four hundred students were to be arrested in 1 night. 
The prisons were full and the prison I was in had been emptied the 
day before arresting the students. 
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Onee being freed | decided to leave Rum ila as a stow way, Wil hh 
| did in May 1948, reaching the free countries. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Corbu, that is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Corsu. It isa very short one. 

Mr. Kersren. And it is very much to the point and illustrates the 
way in which the Soviets took over the strategic al d vital trai sporta 
tion of the country, the air transportation. Let me ask you this. Llow 
long were you in prison ¢ 

Mr. Corsu. One and one-half months. 

Mr. Kersten. One and a half months? 

Mr. Corsv. Yes. 

Mr. IX ERSTEN. And was ita political prison ; that is. were thev most 
ly political prisoners there / 

Mr. Corsu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. How mai \ people about ? 

Mr. Corse. About 400, 1 estimated. 

Mr. Kersten. Were men and women there / 

Mr. Corsu. Yes, women too, nny wife too. 

Mr. Kersten. Your wife was in prison ¢ 

Mr. Corsvu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KersTen. Were there some young people there and youths ¢ 

Mr. CORBU. Yes, anc old ones, There was ilso an old Catholic 
priest. 

Mr. IC ERSTI N. Were they mostly political prisoners there at that 
time ? 

Mr. Corsu. They were all of them politi al prisoners, brought there 
because of their anti-Communist attitude. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you very much, Mr. Corbu. This is a very 
fine statement, and we appreciate your presenting it. 

We will adjourn at this time until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. n 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


TESTIMONY OF NICULAE BACIU, FORMER JUDICIAL ADVISER TO 
THE CREDITUL MINIER OIL CO. 


Niculae Baciu, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Kersten. Your name is—— 

Mr. Bacivu. Niculae Baciu. 

Mr. Kersten. You are lis ing where / 

Mr. Baciv. 85 East End Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your occupation / 

Mr. Bactu. Now I ama general builder, contractor. 

Mr. Kersren. You left Rumania when / 

Mr. BaAcIt ‘ I escaped from Rumania In septem be rot 1948, over the 
Danube, to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you arrive here ? 

Mr. Bacivu. September 24, 1951. 

Mr. Kersren. You are an attorney, a lawyer, are you / 

Mr. Baciv. I have been for 15 years a lawyer in Bucharest. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you have some experience W th what the Com 
munists did with the Rumanian judicial system / 

Mr. Bacru. Of course. , 
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Mr. Kersren. Will you tell us briefly what that experience was‘ 
Mr. Bacru. After the Communists took over Rumania, in March 
bh, Lucretiu Pati iscanu, their Minister of Justice, proceeded to 


( qaiclary Ph rst purged were the best and most honest 
Lo had In then places the Communists ippointed party 
enibers., ‘| he laws of the jud Clary ore nization were changed 1) 
order to give to the Communist Party absolute control. In the mean 
me the tarted to purge the bar and by 1948 only the Communis 
Part members and ‘the r svi pathizei were allowed to remain in 
eb I was purged my elf in 1947, 
Mr. Kersren. You me 1 purged as a me b 
Mr. Bacru. Ye 
| red fro} e Creditul Miniei ad Tro. he assoc 
the Riu ul try witl is legal ad er fol 
( in 10 yeal 
\ I was pm dit it ( | trom t uuntry k OV o that 
n dang 
I onne ( Wil that I rote a iten { ind | ‘lieve t W 
en f you will permit hort s n t. to read it 
! { tateme { you W | d fact vbout ny experlence while 
Rumanian prisons 


Mr. Kersren. If you will do that, pl 

Mr. Bacitu. On the 28th of \pi 11948 I was arrested while trying 
to leave the country. Without any warrant or other judicial forma] 
eS | wil kep : 


t in jail for 32 days, both at the Ministry of the Internal 
\ffairs and at the police hi vdquarters (the prefect re}. In the cell 
where I was put at the Ministry of the Interior and in the neighbori 
cells there were peo} le who | id been detaine | for) onths and month 
without warral ta 1d wit he t questiol Yr Ol tr] 


One day the Under Secretary of State of the Interior, Marin Jiai 


me to inspect the prison and we took the opportunity to complain 
about the absence of a warrant and about the fact that we were not 


with the law 


eaally detained noi vere Wwe nvest cated naceore ( 
fhe Communist minister laughed at us and told us that such thine 


are just bourgeois prejudices. At the police prefecture, I found also 


ple who were arrested without any formality, fe the fact that 

ie member of their family tried to pa the frontier. They were 
kept for onths w thout anv | oO | proces lines hay ne taken place 
When [ asked from the Ministry of the Interior a ommuniecation that 
| was detained the paper was refused to me. 

From the police prefecture I was transferred to the Vacaresti priso 


here I had the opportunity to come in contact with more thai 
political prisoners, who were also arrested without any warrant, had 
not been interrogated or brought before a court for months and 
months. I saw with my own eyes that those, who after a long time, 
having finally been brought before a court and having been freed, 
were released from the prison were at that very moment taken again 
by the se urity and interned in another jail. 

I saw that some of the police agents had a reserve of blank war 
rants which they utilized from time to time. 

At the Ministry of the Interior I saw people who were tortured in the 
most cruel and ruthless manner. They had their nails torn out, and 
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as thev had been beaten on the sol f { y { the rouge 
to the investigation being carried by others. 

I saw men beaten on their testicles until they br e uncons 
and kept in the cell without food or water f 7 dav t a time | 
same kind of tortures I saw at the police prefectur | tens of p 
oners told me also of innumerable cases of tortu nd eruelty. O 
the occasion of the visit of Marin Jianu, the Under Secretary of Stat 
for the Interior which I mentioned above, some of the most courageou 
among the detained compla ned out the fact that t] ey had bee 
beaten. Jianu gave the ordet our presence t t those who |} 


‘complained, be beaten to death on his own responsibilit 
Very often people wel irrested in order ti oi Baers to pav hu 


oe 
ums for their release. Passports were also t hj od Tor enen 
mous sums which were requested by the Comn  ofaln | Thin 
were, of course, delivered only to people wh lid t present 
politi il danger for the reoime. 

The operation of sel] hy | pas port was Cc Cl ted | (‘on 
munist called Wexler, cll | the pri e was hetween § OOO to § 000 

Frameups in connection with the clandestine | ng of the count1 
were a favorite method of the Communists. { for purposes ot 
persecution and of extortion. Iwasa victim of t] ' aue mvself 
and after mv arrest I was subject to intimidatior i 

The security proposed to me to become thei nt order to be 
freed, which, of course, I refused. 

As concerns my situation as a member of the bar O tion, | 
eliminated from the bar together with thous of others or 
motive of being Al tiden on ratic. the ] st of those 1 he pure d i 


drafted by the Ministry of the Interior. 

After I was arrested my property was confiscate thout any le 
formalities, and Communist agents took over 1 y apartment. 

I would like to mention that be ne the leo LL 2 ly er for R ma 
during the General Rades ws vovernment 

Mr. Kersten. Will you give us the date of your service, from whi 
to when? 

Mr. Bacrvu. Between December 1944 to March 6. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the title of flice 2 

Mr. Bac Iv. Leoal ady ser for Rumania Wit { (_ommMIssl1ol 
the Armistice. 

Mr. Kersten. Would that be similar to Attorney General, or would 
it be some other capacity ? 

Mr. Bactvu. No. Iwas only working for the An tice C 
I resigned after March 6, 1945, wh the ( 

Mr. Kersten. The Radescu regime commenced when 2 

Mr. Bact ‘ It con meneed, a cording to n ] lleetio a Dece 
ber 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. When did it end ? 

Mr. Bacrv. At the end of February, the 28th or 27th of Fel 
1945. 

Mr. Kersten. Who followed Radescu? 

Mr. Bacrvu. Groza, put in power by Vis! ky. 

Mr. Kersten. Go ahead. 


55598—54 10 
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Mr. Baciv. During my position with the armistice commission | 
experienced the bad faith of the Soviet authorities with which the 
onemnnen of the armistice had to deal. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that Bessarabia is a Rumanian country 
and es to Rumania for centuries, the Soviets obtained from 
the United States and United Kingdom that Bessarabia be considered 
part of the Soviet Union. Then they asked the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to interpret the convention of the armistice in such a way that 
all Rumanians who for a couple of days or hours had a position in 
Bessarabia before 1940 be turned back to the Soviet Union. We had 
lots of suicides among these people. Of course we knew that these 
people were to be de ‘ported to Siberia as they did with other people 
from Bessarabia, but we could do very little about it. Moreover, 
when the Russians entered Rumania they asked, for example, from 
each farmer who fled Bessarabia in 1940 with a cow, that he should 
return with a cow or else another cow was demanded from the Ruma 
nian Government, or the price thereof. And if the cow did not give 
birth each year to another cow, they asked the Rumanian armistice 
commission to give for each year a supplementary cow, because in 
the Soviet Union, they said, a cow used to give birth each year to an 
other one. This cow technique was applie din every field. 

In regard to the Rumanian Oil Co., Creditul Minier, in 1945, 
spite of the fact that this company was a private company, and the 
Government had not a single share of stock in it, the Communist 
government bargained it away in Moscow, by forming a new com- 
pany with the Soviets without consulting the owners. Instead of 
confiscating the shares from the private Rumanian shareholders, the 
Russians decided to buy, and each day in the stock market they 
bought, but in order to force the people to sell, they sent during the 
night the police who told them to sell their stocks because otherwise 
they will be thrown in prison. 

Mr. Kersten. The police was sent to the homes of the stockholders? 

Mr. Baciu. Exactly, to the biggest ones. So they succeeded in get- 
ting 51 percent of the shares. 

Mr. McTievur. After they took over the oil company what did you 
do? 

Mr. Bacru. I had been arrested already 3 months before they took 
over. 

Mr. McTicur. When were you released ? 

Mr. Bacivu. I was released on bail by the court that August of 1948. 

Mr. McTicuer. Did you stay in Rumania then from 1948 until 
sometime—— 

Mr. Baciu. I left Rumania in September of 1948. I swam over 
the Danube to Yugoslavia. There I asked for political asylum, but 
Tito, who was less friendly to the occidental mentality than he became 
a couple of years ago, put me in prison where I met all kinds of 
refugees from the enslaved countries. 

After 7 months in 7 prisons in Yugoslavia, I escaped and reached 
Austria in April of 1949, 

Mr. Kersten. From when to when were you in prison in Yugo- 
slavia? 

Mr. Bacitu. From September of 1948 until the end of March of 
1949, 
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Mr. KK ERSTEN. That was after the so called break bet weell | Ito and 
Stalin ? 

Mr. Baciu. Exactly. The break gave me the courage to try to 
escape to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you eventually immigrate to the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Bacivu. That was the first mistake I made in Yugoslavia. |] 
told them that I would like to immigrate immediately to a western 
country and they put me in prison. I was very amazed when I saw a 
portrait of Stalin and Molotov in the police station, because | had 
heard differently over the radio. 

Mr. McTiat E. When cid you finally come to the United States ? 

Mr. Bactv. In September of 1951. 

Mr. MeTiaevuer. I have nothing further. 

Mr. IXKERSTEN. Just a question or two now, Mr. Baciu. You said 
you were arrested in Yugoslavia in what month ? 

Mr. Baciv. September of 1948, 

Mr. Kersren. You were brought to the police station ¢ 

Mr. Baciu. Exactly. 

Mr. Kersten. You saw pictures of Stalin on the walls? 

Mr. Bacivu. Stalin and Molotov in the police station 

Mr. Kersten. Where was that ? 

Mr. Bacivu. In Kladova. 

Mr. Kersren. Is that the name of a city 

Mr. Bacivu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. How large a city? 

Mr. Baciv. 1 suppose 10,000 inhabitants, or around that. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you see more than one such picture in Yuge 
slavia / 

Mr. Bac IU. Rumanian political prisone I's in \ ugoslay 12 who esea ipe “(| 
saw all over the country, at that time, pictures of Stalin and Molotov. 

Mr. Kersten. What kind of people were in the prisons with you 
in Yugoslavia 4 

Mr. Baciv. As in Rumania, there were all kinds of people. 

Mr. Kersten. Were they all political prisoners ¢ 

Mr.Bacivu. Ninety percent of them were political prisoners. Ten 
percent of the people who fled Rumania were economic refugees. 
They left the country because there was too much material misery. 
But 90 percent of the peop le fled the country for political reasons. 
Torture was so bad they couldn't stand it. 

Mr. Kersten. Were there any eommon criminals among them 7 

Mr. Bactu. In Rumania I was in a prison where there were 5.000, 
a prison which usually had a capacity of 600, 

Mr Kersten. Yes. 

Mr. Baciu. Of course, they put some common criminals with politi 
cal refugees because they had no space to separate them. 

In Y ugoslavia they had separate prisons for the political refugees, 
and even at Pancevo the ‘y took care to put us in se parate cells. How 
ever, when they took the ~oonapine? an politic: il prisoners to the Yugo- 
slav labor camps the Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Austrian people, 
they worked together with common and political prisoners of Tito. 
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Mr. Kersten. Were most of the prisoners in Yugoslavia the good 
people of soc iety 4 

Mr. Bactu In Yugoslavia we got a very interesting picture as to 
the terror of the country, because in the same cell we found that. 
together with intellectuals, with high officers, former generals, former 

nisters, there were farmers and worke ls. I must add also that a 
lot Ol vorke CS and farmers fl dl Rumania because they couldn’t sup 
port the new regime. Imight say they were in the big majority. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you, Mr. Baciu. You have made a very fine 


itement 


TESTIMONY OF MIRCEA CARP, FORMER OFFICER IN THE 
RUMANIAN ARMY 


(Mircea Carp, being first duly sworn, testified as follows :) 
Ir. Kersten. Will you give us your full name, please ? 

Mr. Carr. Mircea Carp. 

Mr. Kersten. Where do you now live? 

Mr. Carp. | live in Wilton. Co n. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Carr. I am an employee with the Free Europe Committee in 
New York. 

Mr. Kersten. You left Rumania when ? 

Mr. Carp. In January of 1948, the end of January. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you come to this country ? 

Mr. Carp. June of 1951. 

Mr. Kerrsren. You were in Western Europe, were you, between 
1948 and 1951? 

Mr. Carp. I wasin Austria all the time, Salzburg. 

Mr. Kersten. You were an officer in the Rumanian Army, were 
you? 

Mr. Carp. A first heutenant inthe Rumanian Army until August of 
1946 when I was purged. 

Mr. Kersten. You were purged ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. When did you enter the Rumanian Army ? 

Mr. Carp. I entered the Rumanian Army as a cadet in 1942 and 
then I became a second heutenant in March of 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you have some experience in the infiltration of 
the Rumanian Army by the Communists? 

Mr. Carp. Yes, I had, because I was in the army when the Commu 
nists started to infiltrate the Rumanian Army and tried and finally 
took power. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you tell us briefly about the Communist infil 
tration in the Rumanian Army? 

Mr. Carp. ‘The operation has two phases. The first one is the 
so-called democratization of the Rumanian Army. This procedure 
started in December of 1944 when the Communists organized the 
direction of education, culture, and propaganda in the Rumanian 
Ministry of War. 

Mr. Kersten. This was after the armistice ? 

Mr. Carre. About 2 or 3 months after the armistice. 

Mr. Kersten. Is this a prepared statement that you are reading 


from now 2 
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Mr. Carpe. This is an article I wrote for a mag e of the Fre 
Kurope Committee. It deals with the entire infiltratio nd com! 
nization of the Rumanian Army from December of 1944 to date. 

Mr. Kersten. This is an art cle you ily uly have written / 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. How long is the article? 

Mr. Carr. About 10 or 11 pages. 

Mr. IC ERSTEN. Will you proceed to tell u rout ( ! itration of 
the army ¢ 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. And any other phases you want to tel ibout. 

Mr. Carp. Allright. The first phase started September of 1944 
and ended in March of 1948. 

The second one started in March of 1948, a short time after the fon 
abdieation of King Michael, and in my opinior t ends in Decembe1 
of 1954, when they set up this new command of the centralized armie 
nh Moscow. 

As I said previously, in Dece) 1] Cl of \$ : the Coy immunist oreal 


ized the direction of education, culture. propaganda. It was on 
the pattern of the Soviet politi il direction of the Sovi Ar Vv, ana 
the entire organization was given to the officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the Tudor Vladimireseu Division, a division set up in Russia 
in October of 1943. It was set ip b) the Soviet Government 
Rumanian prisoners of war who had bee doctrinat nd prepared 
for the task of infiltrating the Rumanian Army. 

After the government of General Rack l was re ved and the 
Communists took over in Rumania, the genera rect of education, 
culture, and propaganda became t] e Genet il [Inspect te ot Ie a 
tion, Culture, and Propaganda ind it was o eq il f tine with the 
Ministry of Defense. 

Very soon this General Inspectorate of Education, Culture, and 
Propaganda became the most powerful Commu vanizat 
the Rumanian Army. 

The Inspectorate set up pol tical bureau ht tire rmy, the 
platoon, the company, the battalion, and ) \ 
no long r was in charge alone with this unit, but he ] 





command with a political officer. 

Mr. Kersren. If I may interrupt at this point—in other words, 
Mr. Carp, you were in the Rumanian Army for several year 
certain time before this process stal ted ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; 2 years before. 

Mr. Kersren. And also after it started, so you In a position to 
observe the transition ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. The contrast ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. IKCERSTI nN. I think that is very lmMportant, 

Proceed. 

Mr. Carp. The tasks of this General Inspectorate of Culture, Edi 
cation, and Propaganda were as follows: 

The first one was to liquidate completely the old cadres of the 
Rumanian Army. 

Second was to make propagan 
of an agrarian reform. 


] ] + 3s 
ta among the soiadiel oO} the sloral 
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Third, to build so-called democratic cadres as a step toward the 
building up of the next popular or proletarian army. 

Mr. Kersren. Incidentally, after the armistice in which the Ru 
manian Government agreed to send some divisions to fight against 
the Germans, were vou involved in that matter at all? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. I was. I was an instructor first in Targoviste, the 
center for armored forces, and then I was sent to the western front to 
fight against Nazi Germany after August 1944. 

The Communists intended to make the so-called agrarian reform 
before the soldiers came back from the war. They intended to make 
discriminations. They said that all the soldiers who fought against 
Soviet Russia are not allowed to receive land. But the majority of 
the soldiers who were fighting now against Nazi Germany were the 
same ones who fought a few months before against Soviet Russia. 

So in the end it seemed that only a few of the soldiers could get 
some land in this agrarian reform. 

In the same period of 1946-48 the Communists started to reorganize 
the Rumanian Army after the Soviet pattern. 

At the beginning it was only a veiled attempt of reorganizing the 
Rumanian Army after the Soviet pattern because they didn’t want 
to do anything disturbing before the peace treaty was signed in Paris, 
in February of 1947. 

But, in August 1946, they purged from the Rumanian Army all 
the officers and the noncommissioned officers who were against. the 
Communist regime. 

Mr. Kersren. Let me interrupt again, Mr. Carp. You are familiar 
with the present conference in Moscow concerning the integration of 
the armed forces behind the Iron Curtain. You have been reading 
about that; have you not ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. As I understand it you have followed that with more 
than usual interest because of your knowledge of the Rumanian 
forces and other forces behind the Iron Curtain: is that correct? 

Mr. Carp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You state that you were purged from the Rumanian 
Army in 1946, but you continued to have direct contact with it until 
1951; is that right ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes, first of all until 1948 when I left Rumania and 
later. 

Mr. Kersten. You had direct contact with authoritative informa 
tion as to the happenings in the Rumanian Army until you left 
Kurope in 1951? 

Mr. Carp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And since that time you have continued to maintain 
your contacts so that you would know what was going on with the 
captive Rumanian Army ¢ 

Mr. Carp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. All right. I wanted that clear. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Carp. So in 1946, they purged from the Rumanian Army about 
9,000 officers and about 5.500 noncommissioned officers. 

Almost all the 9,000 officers and 5,500 noncommissioned officers were 
purged because of their anti-Communist political beliefs. 
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Mr. Kersten. Roughly, what percentage of the officers corps of 
the army would you say that was? 

Mr. Carp. It was more than 65 percent of the Rumanian officers. 

Mr. Kersren. The greater part of the Rumanian officers? 

Mr. Carp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IC ERSTEN. So actually, then, the Communists succeeded in do 
ing in Rumania what they also did in Poland when they massacred the 
officer corps, and a large part of it was found in the Katyn Forest / 

Mr. CARP. Yes: more or less, because none of these officers could 
find a job after they were purged from the army; then a lot of them 
were arrested. I was one of them. I was arrested a vear later and 
held in prison for about 5 months. Some of these officers were sent to 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. IKERSTEN. Some of the Rumanian officers ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. They were sent to Soviet Russia in 1947 and later 
on in 1948, in August or September. 

Now, I would like to add that on the oceasion of the purge of t] 
9 000 officers. the Soviet Government sent a special note in the night 

August 7-8, 1946, concerning a group of about 200 officers, gen 
erals and colonels, whom they wanted purged. This list of Ruma 
nian officers to be purged was headed by Ge mneral Susaikov. 

Mr. Kersren. Will you spell that name, please ? 

Mr. Carp. S-u-s-a-i-k-o-v. To the Rumanian Minister of War, 
General Rascanu. After they get rid of all these officers and noncom 
missioned officers, the Communists started the reorganization of the 
Rumanian Army after the Soviet pattern. 

Political education was now paramount. 

From the beginning, every cadet had to be indoctrinated in order 
to become a good Communist. That is more important for them than 
to bea good soldier. 

So in 2 years of military schooling, every officer and every cadet 
in the military school, or every future noncommissioned aces has 
about half a day of political indoctrination. 

Later on, when he will come in the army as an officer, he will have 
in the morning 1 hour, and in the evening 2 hours, of political indoe 
trination. And what is more important, every tactical exercise which 
they are doing out in the field is based on politic: al conditioning, too. 
Before the tactical officer will ever start to explain the situation, the 
political officer will come out and make a political speech; and he will 
start to say, for example, that the imperialists, the American impe 
rialists, invaded Rumania; that they captured so many villages, 
burned the houses, robbed the people, Killed the children, and so forth. 

This political speech will take sometimes about 10 minutes or 15 
minutes to each platoon. Only then will the tactical officer explain 
the military situ: aa and what the soldiers are to do. 

And even in the military explanation, he has always to stress that 
the enemies are the western imperialists, or Anglo American invaders, 
who are trying to conquer the country and destroy everything. 

Mr. KERSTEN. From your knowledge and the source of information 
you have, subsequent to your leaving Rumania, can you say that this 
same type of propaganda is going on? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. This started in 1946, in the springtime, when I 
still was an officer. I can remember we were obliged to call the ene- 
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mies imperialists, or Anglo American imperial sts: that was in 1946, 
the spring. 


Mr. Kersren. What Iam particularly interested to know is whether 


( ot the same type of propaganda is going on now. 

Mr. Carp. Yes, the same thing going on nov I received definite 
infor lation to t] at effect Ln) Septen ber and Cy tober this year. 

Mr. Kersren. The enemies are presented as American imperialists ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. When they have, for example, target practice, 
they always use the uniform of an American or western soldier; until 


Lb year ago the Yugo lay | niform wa used Loo. Then they dropped 
the Yugoslav “enemies” and now they have only British and American 
“enemies.” 
Mr. Kersten. What did they have, regular life-size targets? 
Mr. Carp. Regular life-size targets with uniforms of American 
oldiers. And when they give the command for shooting they have 
to say all t time, “I have in front of me an American invader o1 
American soldier.” W hen they come back from the exercise in the 
evening they have 2 hours of political propaganda, and in the morning 
vhen they wake up, they have 1 hour of political propaganda. They 
' 


ive to read Scanteia, the Communist paper, which gives the political 


1 i 


line for the day and in the evenil vo they have 2 hours of reading’ of 
Marxist, Leninist, Stalinist, books, because the most important thing 
s that the soldier become in the first line, a good Communist, a good 
indoctrinated Communist. Especially so because for expediency in 
the last few years, they brought back in the army former Rumanian 





officers who were purged in 1945, 1946, up to 1948, and who are in 
ch irge of the mil Cary and tacti il instru tion, the m king of militay \ 
plans, and soon. They are, of course, under the political supervision 
of the political officer, who is a Communist. 


Mr. IC ERSTEN. Right aul this point I would ke to ask you this que 
on: Do you think that our information services like the Voice of 
\merica, and Radio Free Europe, would do well to tell the truth, or 
rather, concentrate with the truth o1 the nulitary forces, Say the 
Rumanian Army, and the other captive national armies, so as to 
counteract the vicious hate-America program ¢ 

Mr. Carp. I think so. 

Mr. IKKERSTEN. Yes. This is a very important area of the propa 
ganda basis of truth; is it not? 

Mr. Carp. I think so, because, in my opinion the time is not work 
ing on our side. I am sure that today the Rumanian officers and 
oldiers are still on our side and they will turn in case of conflict on 
our side, but I do not think the situation can last very long, especially 
if they lose hope in the Western World. A depressing action was 
also what happened in 1945, when the Western Powers sent back 
t | 


he Russian soldiers who came on this side; it was not a good example. 
Mr. Kersten. That was a very bad thing for the West to do that? 
Mr. Carr. Yes; it was very bad. They wonder now if those who 
would run someday to the Western Powers would not be sent back. 
Che West and the Communists could always make an agreement, they 
think. 

Mr. Kersten. On that score, do you know anything about the 
Rumanian laws, particularly the military, with regard to surrender 
n time of conflict ? 
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Mr. Carp. You mean, in regard to the oath ? 


Mr. KERSTEN, The oath that the mi tary 1 take, { ex } 
Mr. Carp. In 1949, the Communists discovered a 1 tary unde 


cround organization headed by Colonel Tetorian, who was one of the 
chiefs of the Rumanian staff, and by a group of telligence stat 


officers. After the execution of these oflicers, the C\ nists changed 
the oath of the Rumanian Army. I will read you just a few sent 
of this new oath. [o1 example, they say: 
I have to hate, deep from my heart, all the « the r THO” 
And if something will make me break this oath, the tl lest ] 
of the Rumanian people of the Republic shall come 
As you see, if is not an oath, but a curse. Natm vy thev took out 
“(Jod” from the oath, and they { K OU} the Lo ne re ? ore 
taking 
Mr. IX ERSTEN. Allegiar e to the Ruma al flag? 
Mr. Carre. Exactly. 
Mr. Kersten. To who the allegi e dir 
Mr. Carr. To the £37 
Mr. Kersten. Whicl nis ul 
Mr. Carp. Which is the Com nist Partv. 1 


Mr. IKCERSTEN. Is there anything in the oath or la hat ve l ow ot 
that pertain ton deserte ’ “fa \ 4 

Mr. Carr. I know that they are punished | leath, but I do not 
know what will happen to their familie On J 1949. over 
75 percent of the soldiers were ordered to become members of th 


( ’ 
Youth Communist Organization, the R nian } UTM \ 


ear ago, a network of Com l tL esplonage { bit sned 
in the army. They have four channels throug they ntro] 
every member of the Rumanian Armed Foree st one 1s t 
Secret Information Agency in the Rumanian Army In evel 
starting from the battalion, there an ofhicer of the Secret Informat 
Agency, who reports to the lief of staff. Sx they have the 
channels of the Commu Party proper, under t illed rule No 
50, the Communist Party military program Chird, ther: 
are Communist cells organized among t] oar al the ve t] 
own channels under rule 50. And fourth, the re the 1 e unio} 
of the army with their own ntellige ce officer t channe 

vo to the General Council of Trade | L¢ Al] ) 


are separate ad. but in the end ft] 


Party. So every soldier and every officer in the Rumani Army 
controlled very cl sely by all these four channels, and as vou eat 
imagine, it often happet that « the inforn 3 are O ' 
other informers, so that nobody is sure 
After the forced abdication of the King in the spring of 1948, the 


sovietization of the army proceeded rapidly The regulations of the 
Rumanian army were changed to follow the Soviet pattern. No more 
English, French, or German regu ions were allowed he Rum 1) 





starting with the regiment, fo1 





Army but only Soviet ones. 


the first time Soviet liaison officers between the Ru nian and Soviet 
armies made their appearance. In fact thev were t real commanders 
in the units. Two years later, in 1950, the battlions had political 


© . y; } ] . _ ] 
Soviet officers. so-called relations officers. and ne units. thev were 
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called military counsel. In 1948 the first Soviet armament came to 
Rumania. 

The information I obtained in 1952 showed that already about 60 
percent of the Rumanian Army had Soviet armament. 

The entire Rumanian Army, already in 1952, was organized after 
the Soviet pattern, from the platoon up to the armored corps. 

In 1949, the first meeting between the chief of the Rumanian Army, 
the chiefs of the other satellite armies, and Soviet officers took place. 
The commander in chief of the Rumanian Army, of the Bulgar ian, the 
Hungarian, the Czechslovak, and the Polish Armies, and naturally the 
Soviet officers came again together in 1952 in Prague. On this occa- 
sion, Marshal Bulganin was present. He said that the Rumanian 
Army is perhaps, after the Polish Army, the best-equipped army of 
all the satellites. 

Mr. Kersten. Who was that? 

Mr. Carr. Marshal Bulganin. 

Mr. Kersten. How many divisions in the Rumanian Army as of 
this date / 

Mr. Carp. If you will allow me to come to that later. Bulganin 
said—the Rumanian Army is the best-equipped army, after the 
Polish Army, of all the satellite armies, but from the political point 
of view, it was the lowest of all the armies. 

After the Paris Peace Treaty, in February 1947, the Rumanian 
Armed Forces were allowed to have 137,000 officers and soldiers, but 
at the end of 1952, the Rumanian Communists had about 548,000 
officers and soldiers, which is about 400,000 soldiers and officers more 
than they were allowed by the Paris Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the date of that last figure ? 

Mr. Carr. The end of 1952 

Mr. Kersten. What do you know about the present situation ¢ 

Mr. Carp. I know exactly that they increased their forces, but I 
do not know— 

Mr. Kersten. How many ?¢ 

Mr. Carr. I do not know the figures. 

Mr. Kersten. How many Rumanian divisions are there; do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Carp. Yes. They have in Rumania 3 army corps, each one 
with 3 infantry divisions, which amounts to 9 divisions. But besides 
all these divisions, they have seven brigades and different regiments 
for each corps. 

Then they have the armor corps, and the alpine corps, with three 
divisions. In addition they have a cavalry corps of three divisions 
and the navy command and an air force command and an antiaircraft 
command with 12 regiments. All these belong to the Ministry of 
the Armed Forces, but as you know, the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
is organized almost on the same lines. 

Mr. Kersten. That is the state police ? 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. That is almost like another army, is that correct ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes,sir. And besides the general direction of the militia, 
or the people’s security, they have special security troops, four 
brigades, and each one organized as a regular armored force. 

Mr. Kersren. That would be called the Romanian Communist 


force ? 
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Mr. Carp. The militia. 

Mr. Kersten. Are there any initials used like the NK VD? 

Mr. Carre. The Ministry of Interior is called MALI, 

Mr. Kersren. MAI / 

Mr. Carp. Yes. <All of the forces of the Ministry of Interior. and 
troops, is the MAT. 

Mr. Kersren. The MAI. 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

The Rumanian security troops have over 60,000 soldiers and officers. 
Now, you will remember that the Korean war started with the 
tack of the security troops of the North Koreans. In 1950, heii 
three Rumanian security brigades, were sent along the Yugosla\ 

border for any eventuality. 

Mr. Kersren. Do they have more political indoctrination than the 
regular troops ¢ 

Mr. Carp. No, all of them have the same political indoctrination. 

Mr. Kersten. What significance would there be to putting the se 
curity aoree there rather than the regular troops / 

Mr. Carp. They are better paid and they have more advantages. 

Mr. ee EN. Would you say they are likely to be more loyal 

Mr. Carp. Yes, more loyal than the others—at least, that is what 
they are thinking. 

Mr. Kersren. On the overall picture, the rank and file of the men 
in the army, the young men, where would you say the sympathies 
of these men would lie, the majority of those men, as of today, the 
rank and file? 

Mr. Carp. You mean toward—— 

Mr. Kersten. The West or the East. I am not talking about the 
officers. 

Mr. Carr. You mean the soldiers ? 

Mr. IKERSTEN. Yes, the sons of the peasants. 

Mr. Carp. They are against the government. 

Mr. Kersren. Would you say that the majority of the rank and 
file of the Rumaman Army—— 

Mr. Carp. Are against the regime. 

Mr. KC ERSTEN. Against the Red regime 4 

Mr. Carp. Yes, | am sure of that. 

Mr. Kersten. What about the officers / 

Mr. Carp. In 1951, I got special information from one of their 
political officers, who was on our side, but was working with the 
Soviets under the Rumanian Communists. He was a political officer 
in the army, in the armored corps, and he said the units of the entire 
corps, about 68 percent of the officers and noncommissioned officers, 
were against the Red regime. That was in 1951, in a unit which was 
supposed to be a trusted Communist unit. 

Mr. Kersten. Withow going into details what would you say are 
the mi: (jor reasons they are against the regime / 

Mr. Carp. First of ‘all, I think because they are not free. 

Mr. Kersten. They are not freemen / 

Mr. Carpe. No. Before the Communists took over, officers and sol- 
diers when they left the barracks were free to do what they wanted. 

Mr. Kersten. This would be true, therefore, that the discipline of 
today under the Communists is hateful due to the political terror 
which did not exist before the Communists took over ? 
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Mr. Carp. I think so. 
Mr. Kersren. That is, before the Communists came, the men were 


g to accept the discipline which everybody in the army was sup 


ito accept ¢ 


Mr. Carr. Ye 


Mr. Kersten. But today the 68 percent, you say, are actually 
l t the G vernment é 
Mr. Carp. I think so. The percentage is higher in the Rumanian 


\rmy taken as a whole. 
Mr. Kersten. Was there something else you would like to add, Mr. 


rp ¢ 

Mr. Carp. I would like to stress the difference between this com 
nd, which Russia is now building in Moseow and the NATO. 

Mr. Kersten. And NATO? 

\I Carp. Yes. The NATO mil tary comma d was set up pri 
arily as a political alliance among free nations, but what the Com 
iuinists are building today in Moscow is a unified Soviet Army, be 


t 
tumanian, Bulearian, Hungarian Armies, and so forth, are 
tlready organized atter the Soviet pattern. Most Rumanian offices 


ire compelled to learn the Russian language; the entire instruction is 


made up oT Soviet reoul itions, the armament is more or less sovieti« 
Phis hot an alliag 6, but t Soviet domu ited and controlled 
organism, 


Mr. Kersren. Thank you. Is that about the substance of your 
taftement, Mr. Carp ¢ 

Mr. Carp. I think so. 

Mr. Kersten. You have there some articles which you have written 
about the Rumanian Army after the Soviet took over? Would you 
like to leave them to be Incorporated n the record ¢ 

Mr. Carp. Yes. 

(‘The articles numbered in Roman numerals I, II, and III, entitled 
“Political Education in Armament,” after translation, will appear i 
the record as exhibits Nos. 4, 5, 6, Sup. 169.) 

Mr. Kersten. The next witness will be designated simply as a 
Rumanian witness. 

You are from Rumania? 

Che Wrrness. I am from Rumania. 

Mr. IC ERSTEN. Will you state briefly your experience W ith the Com 
munists during your stay there, and you need not tell anythin 
might in any way inj re the people who are now behind t 
Curtain 


r which 
he Iron 


( 


The Wirness. I think I will testify today on the taking over of 
the Rumanian industry by the Communists. 

In a country like Rumania, in which, before World War II, the 
Communists were about 1 in every 25,000 people. Taking over of 
ind istry Was a difficult job, even with the help otfered by the pressure 
of Russian military boots. 

The main aim of the Communists before attaining the taking over 
of the industry was the fulfillment of four primary steps; namely, 
the destruction of the owner-class industrialists; the subjugation of 
the working class; the seizure of industry under such circumstances 
that it will be able to work with full efficiency after seizure, and in 
the meantime, the full use of the machinery and equipment while still 
in the ow nership of the old owner. 
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This process of taking over the Rumanian industry by the Commu 
nists could be broken down into four perl ds of equal leneth. of 
unequal results, but with the equal gradual increase of pressure exe 
by the Communist government. 


Those four periods are as follows: ‘The period of harassment, going 
up to the end of 1947; the period of strengthe ry of pressure afte 

spell ot hope, FOInge up to June L945: the | y r seizure, ie] 
physical possession of equipment and machinery iken over by 
the Government; and last, the period of physical destruction of the 
owner class. 

As a matter of fact, one of the first concerns of e Communist 
regime was to get rid of the owner influence, | prestige 
of money and of skill. 

It was in the period of what I called harassment t lustrial 
had to work under fixed price y price ect iblished by t Governme 


and which could scarcely cover expenses. 

On the other hand, industries were not permitted to sell the prod 
ucts on the free market; most of the produ ts were channeled to the 
Government agencies and in this way the industry could not get more 
than the fixed price, which, as I said, would not cover the expenses. 

Third, industries were obliged to purchase a lot of items entering 
into production at much higher prices than the prices which were 
taken into consideration when first establishing the price of production, 
In the meantime, the Government required that the owners increase 
the workers’ wages, and give them a great number of bonuses which 
represented 2, 3, or even 4 times the normal wages. So if the owners 
could not grant these fringe benefits because of the prices, worke1 
were ordered to ask for them, and those requests took the form of 

fight in which the owner was always the loser. And in this way 
owners were losing prestige. 

In addition, the industrial deficit was punished by the Government 
as sabotage with very heavy fines and very lengthy prison terms, and 
this “sabotage loss” was the tool which had to be used at that period 
in order to weaken still more the owners. Toward the end of this 
period of harassment, the Government came up with a devaluation, 
mn August 1947, which confiscated all the eash existing 1n R } nia, 

To summarize, the industries lost their money and could not get 
any capital. The fourth technique was to replace progressively the 
management with Communist agents who were suppost d to 7 ave ac- 
quired in the meantime the managerial skill. So they hoped to for 
a staff ready to take over the er of the business without 
stopping production. When the owners were unable to go on and 
decided to stop production, the Government came up with a law for 
bidding, with heavy punishment, the closing of any industrial enter 
prise. The owner ‘hi ad to go on although he had very heavy losses 
Then the Government started to ‘appoint the so-called industrial com 
missars, some of the executive type, the others having a veto right 
in the management. These people had to incite the workers against 
the owners, instilling — with the ae that they would become 
owners of the enterprises and th eir duty was to “control” the 
owners. 

In this period, the process of staffing both management and labor 
with supervising Communist agents was accentuated. This was part 
of the preparation for the 1948 collectivization of all industries. Then 
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on June 11, 1948, ina surprise move, the Government took over phys 
cally the mac saaaed ‘ry and equipment of Rumanian industry. 

Thus the final aim was fulfilled, and the next step was to subject 
completely the workers. This was done the second day after the 
taking over of the industries. All the advantages granted to the 
workers during the previous periods were canceled the second day 
after nationalization. This was done in order to confuse them. 

The workers had been told previously that they would become the 
owners of industries. On June 12 they learned they were not owners, 
not even workers, but slaves and they had to work even overtime 
without getting more than the normal pay, and that was the begin 
ning of the complete enslavement of Rumanian workmanship. On 
the other hand, in order to physically liquidate the managerial class 
and the business category, sabotage laws were used which, as I stated, 
turned normal industry and business procedure into major crimes. 
People were accused of all kinds of imaginary crimes. They were 
jailed and many of them ended their lives in jail, or are still in jail. 

I wanted to give you this short summary of the technique which 
has been used by the Communists in order to take over industry in 
cood shape. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. That is a very important element for 
the Communists to take over in the economic conquest of Rumania, 
and you have given us un port: int information. 

Your identity will be withheld and will not be made known, and 
anybody who would seek to make it known will be held in contempt 
of the congressional committee. Thank you. 

A Wrrness. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Is Mr. Manolescu here? 

Mr. Manouescu. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF PETRE MANOLESCU 


(Mr. Manolescu was duly sworn by Mr. Kersten. ) 

Mr. Kersren. Will you tell us, please, some of your experiences 

Mr. Manorescu. In September 1946, Mr. lon Popescu, the chairman 
of the 36th polling section of Bucharest was arrested in front of his 
house by some Communists who put him in a truck, taken to the 
outskirts of Bucharest where he was badly beaten and left almost 
unconscious on the ground. 

Later, when he was found by an officer of the noe Powe, he was 
taken away by that officer and put in the hospital of Dr. Antoniu. 
The doctor told him that he had head injuries, and one eye completely 
destroyed. 

The police officer brought with him the weapons used by those 
Communists who had beaten him. Filing a claim with the district 
attorney, there was no result whatsoever, or satisfaction given to 
the injured person. 

With reference to the elections in 1946, the Communists tried to 
show to the people that everything was going on i n perfect order. 
In reality, that was a plain fraud. 

At a certain factory called Basarab, in Bucharest, the National 
Peasant Party, of which I was a member, was represented by 2 dele 
gations and 2 assistants at the polls. 


ay 
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Their statements showed the following result, which at the same 
time was broadcast by the Bucharest one asting System: 

The National Peasant Party and the National Liberal Party, 1,480 
votes; the Communist coalition organization, 540 votes; and the Social 
Democratic Party, 10 votes. 

Two days after the election the official results were completely falsi- 
fied. The Communist coalition had 1,828 votes: the National Peasant 
Party, 2 votes; and the other parties none. 

I want to stress one point here that even the votes of those delegates 
and assistants were not counted by the Communists, not one single 
vote. For example, mine was not counted. 

Now, I would like to talk about the reorganization of the Bucharest 
bar. 

Immediately after the Communists seized power in Rumania in 
1945 the Communist government enforced certain rules to restrict 
the activity of the lawyers because they were considered by the re 
gime as its enemy. . First they were organizing unions. Later they 
appointed so-called popular judges, who always imposed their deci 
sions on the regular judges. In fact, they were the ones who conducted 
the discussions during the trials and controlled the activities of the 
lawyers and the magistrates. 

On April 23, 1948, the bars were transformed into so-called lawyers’ 
colleges. The Communists admitted as members only the lawyers 
who were affiliated in one way or the other with the Communist Party. 

Out of 11,500 lawyers in the Bucharest bar there have been ex 
pelled 10,500. Only 950 were allowed to be members. In other words, 
only lawyers who were loyal to the Communist Party. 

In February 1947, the Communist Party tried to destroy the real 
democratic parties by terrorizing the population of the country. They 
immediately started arrests. 

On February 22, 1947, around 4 o’clock in the morning a few mem- 
bers of the secret police came to my home in General Angelescu Street 
in order to make an investigation. 

Knowing how they used to act on such occasions I succeeded in es 
caping through the back door, taking with me the archives of my 
party, while my wife was talking to them in order to give me time to 
escape. Since then I was continuously followed by the Communist 
agents. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, you have given us some information which, ap 
parently, is contained in the statement that you have submitted, and I 
wonder if we can accept the full statement to be incorporated into the 
record when it is translated into English. It will be set forth in the 
record. Will that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Manouescu. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Kersten. Does the statement that you have submitted contain 
the substance of the information that you can produce / 

Mr. MANotescu. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Then, without objection, the full statement will be 
accepted and translated in the same manner in which the other docu- 
ments received during these hearings were received, to be incorporated 
into the record. I think this should be incorporated in and printed 
in the record. 
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Wi N STATEMEN' PETRE MANOLESCI 
I e ndersigned, Petre Manolescu, formerly a lawyer in Bucharest and 
! of the National Peasa Party, Bucharest Branch in precinct 82 of 
the Green Ward, declare the following 
In tl period pre ding the elections of November 1946 opposition newspapers, 
( f the emocratie | Li¢ were ubije ted to the 1 st rigorous 
Political meetings were nrohibited Opposition partisans were 
beaten and ested The people were terrorized The leaders of the opposi 
puirtie from the most insigni int to the most prominent, were arrested 
d th \ nd internment camp 
‘ ‘ esses were not only incident to the coming to power of a dictatorship 
ey were committed to weaken the opposition and to frighten the people with 
ew to the elections which by international agreement were to be held after 
any delay on November 19, 1946. 
In Jur 1946, walking on Elisabeta Boulevard in Bucharest I saw a group 
f 15 t Co \ sts sefting up a news vendor Chey forcibly seize ro 
} copies of Dreptatea, the National asant newspaper and of Liberalul the 
National Liberal paper, and began to destroy then When the news vendor 
rotested, he was severely struck I approached to defend hi The Com 
1unists surrounded me and started to beat m« I fled and was followed by 
1 to the corner of Elisabeta Boulevard and Bre nu Stree whe I aske 
oliceman on duty for protectior Yet, they continued to beat me in his 
esence He did not intercede since he himself was threatened They tore my 
clothes and took everything I had on me Chen they carried me to the police 
( lq irters 
I is delivered to the second brigade Five or six of the gang lunteered 
testim« and ted that I had taken the side of a reactionary, insulted the 


Government and that they had arrested me to save me from lynching by a 











crowd furious about the insults After a brief hearing I was locked up in the 
basement of the headquarters building, where I was kept for about a week Dur 
ng that time no one took iteres why I wa I After few more 
l Iw given a hearing I told them who I w and protested against my 
rhitraryv detention. They released me and told me that thev do not have the 
names of i ts and that there was no written deposition in the case I 
protested the representatives of the Nati Peasant I ty to th 
\ f r and the nswer W th a wyer named Petre 
Manoleseu | never been detained at ice headqi ( 

In Aug 1946 a band of Communists ided the printing plant of the Natio 
Peasant Party in the Campinear Street Some of the Communist gangsters 
I Dil ed the ters and other el! ploy es, while others desti ved Il 

nd copies, just printed, and also damaged the machinery and other 

ent Che he the printing shop was seriously injured and many 


people present beaten. 














Another method of thwarting the press of the democratic parties wa 
the Communist-controlled allotment of newsprint Thus while the Gover! ! 
pers, parti rly Scanteia, received newsprint in excess of their needs, the 
. l nev Lyre tea ind Liber ul e d pr du ( pie for but a 
te? hye y itior W he Dreptate went on ( t was To! 
om the hands of the news vendors Yet, it could never print more thar 
10,000 copies, while Scanteia, the Communist newspaper, printed B00,000° Cop 
per day While the Communist government was pretending that newsprint 
roduction was unable to meet requirements, the newsprint office was weekl 
exporting loads of newsprint for the Borba, the paper of the Yugoslay Com 
Party Rationing was in this way one of the most effective means fo! 
imstringing the opposition press. It supplemented the other Communist 
weapons of censorship and intimidation of journalists and printers 


PETRE MANOLESC) 
WASHINGTON, ID. C., December 8, 1954 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Onaca, would you come forward once again ? 


Mr. Onaca. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF EMIL ONACA—Resumed 


Mr. Kersten. You suffered a great deal of physical torture from 
the hands of the ( ‘ommul IStS: did vou not / 

Mr. On ACA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And will you tell us what jail that was in ¢ 

Mr. Onaca. It was in Brasov and Turda. 

Mr. ICERSTI N. Aj ad when were you subjected O | hys cal torture 1 
Brasov ? 

Mr. Onaca. On November 8, 1944. Then from 1944 up to 14 

Mr. Kersten. During 3 years / 

Mr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. All right: when were you tortured in the Turda jail ? 

Mr. Onaca. In Turda I was on November 8, 1948, and in Septembe 
1946 and November 9, 1946. 

Mr. IK ERSTI is Have you set forth the details of that torture 1 i 
statement that you have / 

Mr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. Kersren. Isthat in English or Rumanian ? 

Mr. Onaca. In Rumanian. 

Mr. Kersten. Will you leave that statement with us? 

Mr. Onaca. Surely. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, I have just 1 or 2 more que 

Mr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What was the main physical torture you were sub 
rected to? 

Mr. ONACA. My broke hax lary, three teeth sm ished out with a 
oun, and this broke leo |indieat ne}. 

Mr. Kersren. How was your leg broken? I notice you are show 
vour shin bone; I notice sears on your shin. 

Mr. Onaca. I was beaten with guns and with rubber sticks, and I 


Was handeutted ana throv nrmoem the otlice ot the police ¢ hief Into thre 


I 


basement under the stairway. 

Mr. Kersten. Was this the Communist police / 

Mr. Onaca. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Did you receive any other major wounds besides those 
vou have stated 2 
~ Mr. Onaca. Yes. I got a broken head here dicating |. I still 
have the sear. 

Mr. Kersren. You are indicating a spot on the right part of your 
forehead ? 

Mr. Onaca. Yes, and here on my maxillary you can see lines where 
it was broken with a oun. 
Mr. Kersten. Was there anything else ? 
Mr. Onaca. Lhave two cuts on my stomach. 
Mr. Kersten. All right; how were they inflicted / 
Mr. Onaca. I was passing one day in front of the Communist Party 
building, and from the porch a Communist by the hame of Sokolov 
rushed toward me with a knife and cut me twice on the stomach 
| indicating]. 
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. Kersten. Were those the main physical punishments that you 


recely ed ¢ 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Onaca. No. 
KERSTEN. It seems to me you said something about having the 


soles of your feet beaten and put in salt water. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


usu illy does not leave marks, you know, and SO they beat us on 


that 


Onaca. Yes. 
Kersten. Was that true? 
Onaca. Yes: I was beaten several times in the same Way because 


the soles with rubber sticks and afterward put our feet in salt water. 


Mr. 


in the 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Kersten. Now, you have set forth in detai il the physical tortures 
statement you have here this afternoon, have you not ? 

Onaca. All of them. 

Kersten. All right: thank you, Mr. Onaca, for giving thi 


additional material. It is typical of Communist brutality and we are 
glad to get the truth about it, and leave this statement here. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Ownaca. Thank you very much. 
Kersten. I believe that is all for Mr. Onaca. Thank you, 


Mr. Onaca. 


(Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 


Joseph A. Mikus was called as a witness.) 
Kerstey. Will you give us your full name, Doctor ? 
Mrxt S. Joseph A. Mikus. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOSEPH MIKUS, AUTHOR AND FORMER 


DIPLOMAT 

Mr. Kersten. You live here in Washington ? 

Dr. Mixvus. I am living in Washington, ves, sir: and I am working 
as director of the Slovak League Press Service. 

Mr. Kersten. You are a native of Slovakia ? 

Dr. Mixus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you born in Slovakia? 

Dr. Mrxus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. When? 

Dr. Mikus. July 3, 1909. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in Slovakia when the insurrection of 
August 1944 took p lace 

Dr. Mixus. Yes, sir 

Mr. Kersten. What position cid you then hold in the vovernment ¢ 

Dr. Mixvs. I was at that time an official in the Ministry of Foreign 


\ffairs of Slovakia, and I had just returned from Spain where I was 


Chargé 


Mr. 


d’ Affaires, diplomatic representative of the Slovak Republic. 
Kersten. It is my understanding that you have a prepared de 


tailed statement with the facts surrounding the insurrection which 
oce oo at that. time. Is that correct ? 


. Mixus. Yes. I would like at the beginning to say that I appre 


ciate very much the op portunity to spe% ak about this event before the 
Committee on Communist Aggression. 

I must make a short statement; that is, the attitude of the Slovak 
people toward communism was completely different at the end of the 
Second World War than the attitude of the great majority of the 
population of the western part of the Czechoslovak Repub lic. The 
Czechoslovak Republic is composed of Czechland and Slovakia, and 


during the Second World War the Czech lands were a so-called pro- 
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tectorate of Germany, so all the population naturally Lope d for libera 
tion, and for liberation pract cally by the Ru sians ecauuse that was 
the police vy of Mr. Benes. 

Inste: ad of that Slovakia was a relative ly free and 11 cdepe ndent state. 
Slovakia naturally was integrated as to foreign policy in the Ger- 
man orbit, but internally she was a relatively independent state. 


The main desi nok Ue eee ee ee tain the independ 
ence of Slovakia even after the ond World Wat 
So the Slovak people were afraid of the an hu oe Red Army 


and of eventual domination of communism in Central Euro ype. 

This psychological distinction between the western part of Czecho 
slov: “ and the eastern part, between the Czech lands and Slo 
vakia, is, according to my opinion, fundamental] 

| aed Say that the blueprint for the sovietization of Czecho 
slovakia was prepared by special agreements concluded between Mr. 
Benes and Mr. Gottwald already in 1943 and later on in 1945 in thei 
meeting in Aloscow. 

As is generally known, Mr. Benes came to England as a practically 
private parton, That was before the Second World Wa Chen he 
organized the SO called ( zechoslov: ak Government In ex a 

In 1943 he went to Moscow and he met there t the Czech Communist 
leader Gottwald, and he discussed all the problems concerning 
called reestablishment of Czechoslovakia after the Second 
War. 

I would like to stress three main points which in my opin lon are 
fundamental for the understand ng of the so illed People’ s Demo 
racy which was est: ib lished in 1945 in Czechoslovakia. 

These three points are that it was agreed that all the so-called right 
of center political parties would be eliminated from the political 
life. It was practically an agreement about the suppression of the 
center and right of center political parties. 

The second agreement was about the nationalization of industry. 

The third was about the so-called People’s Court, polit cal court of 
justice. 

I must say that this blueprint was put in practic mediately afte 
the Czechoslovak (roverhnment mn Kx le ente red Czechosk vakia in 


April of 1945 


the SO 


World 


Now I would like to mention something about the so-called August 
insurrection in 1944 in ¢ zech oslovakia. 

In the second half of the Second World War the LuUSSIANS 1N Kiev 
parachuted some so-called Russiai partisans into Slovak l. ‘Those 
men lived constantly in the country for a certain time 


Mr. Kersten. In Slovakia? 

Dr. Mixus. Yes. When the end of the war wa ipproaching they 
entered in contact with some personalities who were Communists or 
Communist sympathizers, or Who were simply disposed to do the 
policy of the Soviet Union after the liberation. 

Finally they organized groups of people who would serve the 
Russian aims in establishing the Soviet or Communist regime in 
Slovakia. 

You know that in August of 1944 there was at uprising in Warsaw, 
and this uprising was stimulated by radio Moscow, as Churchill was 
able to state in his memoirs, but finally as the Polish command gave 
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the signal for the uprising the Red army blocked itself 10 miles before 
Warsaw and gave to the Germans the opportunity to liquidate this 
uprising. 

So the Soviets hoped that in the same Way they wo ld be able to 
provoke in Slovakia such an uprising. But in Slovak i the re was ho 
disp sition, no spiritual clisposit on to have such an uprisng because 
Slovakia had no government in exile, 

On August 24 the German General Otto, who was military attaché 
in Bucharest, was returned to Germany with his group of 28 members. 

Mr. Kersten. In Bucharest ? 

Dr. Mixus. No: he was military attaché in Bucharest but he was 
returning by a train through the Slovak territory wit 
persons 

His train was blocked at the station of Tureiaa sky St. Martin. and 
this general was then conducted to the Soviet agent, Captain Velicko, 
in the barracks of the Slovak soldiers who were con ee with the 
Russian agent who was commander of a very important group of 
Russians organized in central Slovakia. On August 25 th is general, 
with his suite, was killed by the order of this Captain Velicko, th 
Russian agent, by the Slovak rebelling soldiers. 

This fact infuriated Hitler and he sent six divisions into Slovakia 
in order to liquidate the parties responsi le. 

At this time some conspirators of this uprising were put before a 
fart accompli. They didn’t have ny other poss bility then to face 
this event. Then bevan thre » struggle to render resistance to the Ger 
man Army. 

By this fact approximately 30,000 Slovaks lost their lives in this 
so-called uprising, but for every Slovak it was evident it was not a 
eaitieain’ uprising. I would like to Say that the Slovak patriots had 
nothing to do with it. It was a Moscow-inspired uprising in order to 
give to the Germans an opportunity to liquidate, first, the so-called 
Slovak yg mg who were active in favor of communism but 
with whose 1 s Mos scow Was not in agreement. mo it was necessary 
to liquidate them in the same Way is the Polish patriots were 
liquidated. 

Then there were in the uprising some Slovak so-called nati nalist 
deviationist Communists, and Moscow naturally was not very en 
chanted with such people, and for Moscow the German intervention 
was a good opportunity to let them become liquidated by the Germans 

Mr. Kersren. These 30,000 Slovaks which you say were liqui 
dated 

Dr. Mixus. They were killed in struggles or liquidated in different 
massacres. 

Mr. Kersten. Were they liquidated by the German divisions ? 

Dr. Mikus. I say they were killed ‘in the struggles between the 
partisans and the Germans, but because the German Army was, as I 

said, very well organized, there were six entire divisions in Slovakia, 

so the partisans’ units were completely liquidated in 2 months, and 
the organizers of this uprising were obliged to escape in the forests 
and to practically cease their activities for the moment. 

I would like to say that two generals were involved in this uprising. 
One was from Slovakia, General Golian, and another one sent from 
London by the Czechoslovak exiled Government, General Viest, and 
both of them in the moment when they tried to take the plane in order 
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to escape were prevented from es aping because the Slovak soldiers, 
infuriated by this adventure, set their plane on fire. 

So this uprising finished in complete collapse and it was really a 
tragedy for Slovakia, il al every patriot C SLOVAK 1 ist col sider Iitas a 
very reevrettable evenf w lh was inspired by the Communists the) 
selves, and to which not too very wise Slovaks helped 

Mr. McTicur. You were in Slovakia at the time of the Comm nist 
uprising ¢ 

Dr. Mixus. Yes. 

Mr. Mc Tra E. What positiol did you occupy it that time ¢ 

Dr. Mikus. I was official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McTiccr. When did you leave Slovakia ‘ 

Dr. Mixus. I left Slovakia after having been three times imp1 
oned in March of 1948. The first time I was imprisoned in 1945 as 
the Russians came into Slovakia. I was indicted by a Communist 
as a man of the former regime, as an official of the Slovak State.  ] 
Was imprisoned for the first time, and after 4 months I was released 
because there was practh ally ho special charge against me. 

For the second time I was Imprisoned m June of 1946. It was 
after the elections held o1 May 26, 1946, in Slovakia, and at thos 
elections the Slovak Democratic Part 
in the count, a majority of 62 percent. 

The Communist Party gained only 30 percent, and the remaining 
8 percent were distributed between two very small parties. So that 
was an absolute victory for the Slovak Democratic Party which tried 
to represent cemov ratic ideas, and ] was con dered as one of the 
promoters of this party, and therefore I was put prison. 

For the third time I was put in pl son on the o¢ sion of a so-¢ illed 
Slovak conspiracy on October 1, 1947. 

This cor Spiracy was noth og but a plot vented by the ¢ ‘ommunists 
as a pretext to liquid ite the Slovak Democratic Party The Commu 
nists said there were some illegal activities going on in the Slovak 
Democratic Party. The vice president of the party, Mr. Ursiny, and 
three Slovak deputies, Kemmeny, Stasko, al cl Bugar, in the opin Ol 


vy gained an absolute majority 


ot the Cor miunists, were involved In this plot agaAlNst the state, and 
the three deputies whose names I have just given were imprisoned, 
their parliamentary immunity was broken. At this time approxi 
mately 2,000 other Slovaks were put in prison. 

Mr. Kersten. What month was that ? 

Dr. Mrxus. That was September and October and November of 
1947, and | was among?’ those imprisoned n this so-called Slovak 
conspiracy. 


I would like to say that there was no conspiracy against the Czecho 


slovak State at this time. There was certain opposition against 
communism, but the Communists completely turned out this program 
and beeause of opposition against the regime they tried to show it 
as a conspiracy against the state in order to have all those persons 
involved in it condemned. 

So after | months of bei a imp isoned | was released. 

I would like to state here that I was imprisoned three times, and 
I have never been judged or condemned because there was no legal 
reason for my imprisonment. 

Mr. McTiaur. That is covered in your prepared statement, is it not ? 
Dr. Mrxus. Yes. 
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I would like to speak a little more about the political evolution in 
Czechoslovakia after 1945 which finally led to the so-called coup detat 
in Prague in February of 1948. 

A I said at the hee nning, the blueprint for the sovietization of 
Czechoslovakia was prepared in Moscow. It was not the result of 
the policy of the Prague Government after 1945. 

[ would like to state this: The foundation for such a policy was 
laid with the Treaty of Alliance concluded by Eduard Benes and 
Stalin n Moscow in 1943. because the Czechoslovak exiled Gover1 
nt eoneluded such an alliance only with the Soviet Union. and 
no similar alliance was concluded, fo1 example, with the United States 
or with Great Britain. 

This alliance was fatal to the Government of Czechoslovakia afte1 
1945. 

It was an alliance of a lion with a mouse, 9n alliance of two unequal 
parties, and the influence of the stronger partner was to become cleat 
at the end. 

Immediately after 1945 the Communists organized a so-called na 
tional front government in Czechoslovakia. 

I must say that this form of vovernment involves in itself totali 
tarian elements. 

As ! said. t] e right of the center parties were eliminated from politi- 
eal life, and for Slovakia it was a disastrous result because a minority 


] t 


of approximately 23 percent eliminated a majority of 77 percent from 
the political life. and in this proportion I would like to stress the anti 
democratic character of this. 

I said the Communists created the national front government. 
There were 4 political parties involved in this government in the 
Czech lands—the Communist Party, the Social Democrat Party, the 
Czech National Socialist Party, and the Czech Christian Democrat 
Party; and in Slovakia there were 2 parties—the Communist Party 
and the Slovak Democratic Party. 

The Communists naturally tried to impose their will on the Govern 
ment by mean of veto in the Czechoslovak (sovernment in Pracue. 
al d now in the Security Council of the United Nations. The (‘om 
munists blocked all proposals of other parties for reasonable reform 
in the state and by this veto they practically dominated the (;overn 
ment because no reforms which were directed against their interest 
were possible. 

Thev created some rings of solidarity within this national front. 
The most inner ring of solidarity was their close collaboration with 
the Social Democratic Party. This was the inne! ring which finally 
defeated all other parties in this national front government. 

‘T he second—a little larger ring was the SO called S lalist bloe 
t very important and interesting anticonstitutional group formed by 
three political parties in the Czech lands—that is, the Communist 
Party, the Social Democratic Party, and the Czech National Socialist 
Party. 

This bloc was a secret agreement signed June 25, 1945, immediately 
ifter the establishment of Czechoslovakia in April or May. 

The Communists utilized the solidarity of the Czech Social Demo 
erats and of the Czech Nationalist Socialists to liquidate the so-called 
rightist tendencies, especially in Slovakia. 
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In Slovakia. as | said, the re Was the follow he sit lation: In t] e@ 


elections in 1946- May 26, 1946—the Democratic Party obtained 62 
percent of all votes. It was the strongest party n Slovakia he¢ ause in 
1945 a kind of dualist system was established in Czechoslovakia in the 
sense that Slovakia was a self-governing bods having her own regional 
government and her own region al par. liament. The Democratic 


Party, according to the democra > prince iples, shor . have been the 
party of the exclusive government. That was a ajority party. 


According to the democratic smatclin, this party I anid lave gov 
erned Slovakia. But the formula of the national front government 
saved the participation of the Communists in the regional government 
of Slovakia, where naturally the Communists tried to blo« k any rea- 
sonable policy of the Democratic Party. 
This Democratic Party was a great obstacle to the plans of com 
} 


1 
+ 


munism an d it was FT alread tO liquidate it. That was done by th 
creat imprisonment I already mentioned—by putting in prison some 
prominent members of this party. 

I would like to say this: In the regional government of Slovakia 
the Democratic Party had before 1947 a majority in the so-called 
Slovak regional government, and after November 1947, as a conse 
quence of the concerted attack not only of the Czech and Slovak 
Communists but even of the Czech Democratic Parties against the 
Slovak Democratic Party, this per was pri ictically eliminated from 
the politic al life of Slovakia, and | Sa way was opened for the 
sovietization of the country. 

After November, I think, in ree 1948—and I would like to 
stress this if I consider all t he facts concernil oe the w: Ly in which 


the Communist minority party of Slow: ikia took over power in Slo 
vakia, I must say that they did execute a coup d’etat in Slovakia be 


cause that was a coup detat of the minority against — majority. 
But I must say that there was no coup d’etat in Prague in February 
1948. And in this I am in dis: ereement with the ger hs opinion, I 
think, with many scholars w fat are speaking now about a coup d’etat 


Prague. 

I would like to explain myself: In Czech lands there were 93 _— 
Communists in Parliament, 37 Czech Social Democrats, 55 Czech Na 
tional Socialist, and 44 Czech Christian Democrats. 

There are 229 seats inthe Parliament. Of those 229 seats the Marx 
ist bloc had 130 seats. That is an absolute majorit 

Mr. Kersten. The Communists, plus— 

Dr. Mixus. Plus Social Democrats, the Marxist bloc which was in 
Parliament in February 1948—there was a Marxist majority in the 
Czech lands. The coup d’etat is a minority state of power against the 
majority and there is no coup d'etat in the case when a Marxist major 
ity simply remains and affirms itself in the government. This major 
ity could have done a coup d’etat consequently against itself, which 
is enough. 

So by this number I would like to prove that there was no coup 
(etat in Prague, that is—to say—in the Czech lands, the great ma- 
jority of the popul: ition—voted for the Marxist “Pp arty. 

And if some Czech refugees now in the free world try to say there 
was a coup d’etat, that is not true. 
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Instead of that, in Slovakia, the minority did a coup against the 
majority and this distinction, I would like to stress before this com 
mittee. 

I would like to say that the Slovaks have the aspiration for freedom 
and independence as it has been stressed by old Slovak history. We 
would like to live in peace W ith all of our neighbors, but we would like 
to be respected in our national rights. We realize our duty in the 
common struggle against Communists. But we want to be recognized 
as an equal member of the family of nations with the same rights and 
with the same obligations. 

Mr. MeTicur. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Dr. Mikus. You have a prepared state 
ment which you want to put in the record: is that correct ? 

Dr. Mixus. Yes. I would like to give my opinion on coexistence. 

We know that the Soviet Union is composed of many nationalities 
which are victims of the Soviets, and in order to encourage the efforts 
of these nationalities, for their freedom and independence, it would 
be commendable for the Western countries to create an atmosphere 
which would promote the aspirations of those people, and that is pos 
sible only by one way: by breaking diplomatic relations with the So 
viet Union and all states of the Soviet Party. 

\s a man needs fresh air in order to live, in the same way a state 
needs international relations, needs international trade, needs to be 
recognized by the community of nations. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Dr. Mikus. Do you have your state 
ment there which you will hand to the reporter ? 

Dr. Mixus. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. I want to say, Dr. Mikus, that I think you have made 
a fine contribution to the record. 

Your statement will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement by Dr. Joseph A. Mikus on the rise to power of 
communism in Slovakia follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE RISE TO POWER OF COMMUNISM IN SLOVAKIA BETWEEN 1944 
AND 1948, By Dr. JosepH A. Mikus, ForRMER CHARGE D’'AFFAIRES OF SLOVAKIA IN 


Maprip (1940-44) ANp ForRMER COUNSEL IN THE PRESIDIUM OF THE SLOVAK 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, BRATISLAVA (1946-48) 


From 1944 until my escape from Soviet-dominated Czechoslovakia in March 
1948, I resided in Bratislava, During this period I was three times imprisoned 


by the National Front Government: in 1945, 1946, and 1947. Now, as a Slovak 
refugee in the United States, I am glad to have the opportunity of exposing to 
the Committee on Communist Aggression the tactics which, to my own knowledge 


ind based on my personal experience, were utilized by the Communists in Slo 
vakia to establish themselves first as a political party and finally as a dominant 
force in that country 


INTRODUCTION 


Before entering upon a discussion of the subject proper, I would like to outline 
n general terms what has until now been the main trend in Slovakia’s political 
history 

\fter losing her political independence in the ninth century, Slovakia existed 
for a thousand years under foreign domination Despite this fact the Slovak 
ation did not lose its ethnographic and cultural individuality. Within the frame 
work of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was able to survive all the pressure 
of the Magyar cultural and political centralism which seriously menaced its 
very national existence in the 19th century World War I finally provided an 
opportunity for the Slovaks to rid themselves of the restricting grip of this 
ancient and obsolete power structure. 
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On May 30, 1918, at the close of World War I, the Slovak Le 




















signed together with the organizations of Americans Czech desce sO 
called Pittsburgh agreement, aimed at creating a dua edera I l the 
Czechs and the Slovaks which a ttle later entered the rid ' nitv o 
nations under the name o ( echoslovakia Although pre s10nS guarantee 
the preservation of the Slovak national and political individuality were, acco 

to the principle of self-determination, the essential dition of this se 

the Czech political leaders, T. G. Masaryk and Ek. Benes ever made y rea 
attempt to fulfill their pledges Instead of a feder ! providing for a 
reasonable degree of self-government for the Slovaks, and tter disregard of 
the political will of the Slovak people, Prague organize st gly centralized 
state. On February 29, 1920, the first so-called revo mary parliament 
Czechoslovakia, appointed by the Prague revolutiona government, voted for 
the first Czechoslovak Constitution which submerged the Slovak national in 
dividuality through the device of a speciously conceived Czechoslovak natio1 
wherein the Czechs would always be assured of their j tv status and theit 
predominance. Not being a minority group in the sense provided for unde1 
international treaties signed after World War I, Sl c ained without 
any international protection. Contrary to the famous defi mn of "aul 
by Abraham Lincoln, the regime arbitrarily established by Prague in Sloval 
could be described not as ° a government of the peopl y the people, for 
the people,” but rather as “the government of the Czech burea cy by the 
concept of the ‘Czechoslovak’ nation foisted upon the Slovak people.” 

Kor 20 years Slovakia sought to have the principle of equality between th 
Czechs and the Slovaks incorporated into the constitutio1 lhe Slovak politi 
leaders argued that the Pittsburgh agreement was ¢ ternational relevance 
and that it should be respected by both parties in the very interest of the joint 
Czechoslovak state Prague, confident of the support implicit in the Litt 
Entente (1920), the Mutual Defense Treaty with France 1924), and last bu 
not least, the rreaty of Friends! Dp and Mutu Aid co ded with the Soviet 
Union (1935), felt strong enough to refuse any dis« on this point ta 
time. 

The Munich Conference of September 28, 1938, the primary s ficance of 
which was the collapse of the Czecho-Slovak system of military alliances, ir 
evitably brought the nationality problem of the heterogeneous Czecho-Slova 
State into the foreground By the policy of E. Benes, and in accordance wit 
the Vienna arbitration of Von Ribbentrop and Ciano on November 2, 1938 
Slovakia lost over 10,000 square kilometers of territo1 to Hungary; an are 
which included 853,000 inhabitants This was a national ca Having 
experienced this and other deceptions, and being conf! ed 5 
the alternative of the partition of her territory among Germat d 





Poland, or of falling under direct German administratio1 Slovakia voted « 
Mareh 14, 1939, through her legitimately nstituted Diet in Bratislava, fo 
independence. 

During World War II E. Benes, who had voluntari esigned his office of 





President of Czechoslovakia, found refuge as a private indivic n Londot 
His basic goal was to reestablish Czechoslovakia and in spite of 
of the Slovak people he was able to achieve this goal re ng esse 
the help of the Red army and a group of domestic co borators In the ty 
body of my statement I will explain the principal facts of this evolution, | 
I would first of all like to stress one important point 

All Slovaks in the free world greatly appreciate the fact f t the Hou ( 
mittee on Communist Aggression has paid particular attention to the 
which communism applied in Slovakia As a matter of f these tacti ver 
very different from—for example—those adopted in the Cze« trea. Tl 


distinction—an art in which Moscow has always been a master—resulted 
the difference of attitude demonstrated toward the Soviet Union by the pop 
tion of Slovakia at the end of World War II As is known, durin World War 
II the Czech lands were a German protectorate. At that time and until 1944, 
Slovakia was a relatively free state, imbued with only one desire: To reaffirm 
her status as a national state after the end of the war Whereas the population 
of Bohemia and Moravia looked forward with high hope to its liberation from 
German domination by the Soviets, that of Slovakia considered the approach 
of the Soviet Army as a disaster which would put an end to the Slovak nationa! 
state. 

Because of this difference in psychological attitude, Moscow decided from the 
outset on a policy of appeasement of the Czechs, and on a program designed to 
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mash the resistance of the Slovaks A detailed plan for this program had been 
elaborted, with the Kremlin’s blessing, by E. BeneS and Kk. Gottwald, who as 
early as 1943 were in Moscow 


1. The blueprint for sovietization 

After the Teheran Conference hich took place November 28—December 1, 
1943, it became clear that the Soviet Union would inevitably play an important 
role in postwar Europe. This conference gave substantial encouragement to the 
hopes of the Communists and certain pro-Soviet non-Communists in Slovakia. 
Immediately thereafter, on December 12, 1943, Dr. Edward Bene§, as chief of the 
Czechoslovak Government-in-exile, signed the Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Aid 


and Collaboration with Stalin in Moscow. In article 4 of this treaty the two 
signatories agreed upon close political and economic cooperation. ‘Taking into 
consideration their respective peaceful interests,’ suys the treaty, “the high 
contracting parties have decided, after the restoration of peace, to establish 
a close and friendly collaboration * * *. They will develop to the maximum 


their economic relations and will grant each other, after the war, all possible 
economic help.” 

No such treaty having been signed with the United States, Great Britain, o1 
France, this international agreement predetermined the orientation of Czecho 
slovakia toward Moscow in the postwar European scheme of political relations 

Che BeneS-Stalin treaty served us a strong stimulus for those who had bee 
aspiring to political power within the framework of Soviet influence in central 
Kurope. In this category were included, among others, former members of the 
Slovak Communist Party. In the 1935 elections, this party had gained 6 seats 
out of the 58 corresponding to Slovakia in the Prague Parliament. Consequently, 
around 10 percent of the total population of the country had voted for this party 
vhich the Government of the Slovak Republic had suppressed as a subversive 
group in 1938 

fhe non-Communist group, smaller and weaker in its common purpose, was 
composed mostly of descendants of Czech exiles who in the seventeenth centur) 
t the time of the Counter Reformation, had settled in Slovakia 

Both of these factions, equally willing to back ‘ * the apocalyptical horse 
from the East” (as communism was perfervidly described by one of the factional 
leaders, Ludovit Sensel), met secretly on Christmas Day, 1943, and created a 
joint revolutionary organization under the name of the Slovak National Council. 


rhe goal of this movement, as established under article 2 of the respective secret 


document, was: °* * to take over, at an expedient time, all political, legisla 
tive, military, and governmental executive power in Slovakia and to use it accord 
ing to the will of the people until such time as their freely elected representatives 
shall themselves be able to take it over.” 


] 


The basie political tenets of the so-called Christmas agreement were laid down 
n another document, the first three articles of which read as follows: 

“(1) It is our desire that the Slovaks and the Czechs, as the two most closely 
related Slav nations, shall unite their destinies in a Czechcslovak Republic which 
will be their common government organized on the principle of equality. 

“(2) We desire close collaboration with all Slav states and peoples, particu 
larly with the Soviet Union, in which we see a protecting shield for the free life 
and welfare of all small nations in general, and of the Slav nations in particular. 

“(3) The future Czechoslovak Republic shall conduct its foreign policy in the 
spirit of these principles and should therefore lean on the Soviet Union.” 

It is appropriate to mention here that, during his visit to Moscow in December 
1943, E. BeneS had in principle agreed with K. Gottwald te set up a Soviet type of 
internal administration in Czechoslovakia after its reestablishment as a dualist 
union; to eliminate all traditional conservative political parties in the Czech 
area as well as in Slovakia; and to establish the regime of a so-called National 
front Government. In his Memoirs, published in Prague in 1947, E. Benes rec- 
ognized this in the following passage (pp. 408—409) : 

“Thereafter Gottwald expressed his opinion about the way in which this revo 
lution should be prepared. He stressed the necessity of forming national com- 
nittees (i. e., Soviets), which would not only constitute the revolutionary cells 
of insurrection, but would even serve as embryos for the whole revolution 
ary political administration. I was not opposed”’—wrote BeneS—‘to this 
opinion ree 

“Then Deputy Gottwald,” continued Benes, “went on to consider the question 
of the structure of political parties after the revolution in Czechoslovakia. He 
was certain of a great revolutionary shift to the left, of a great Socialist majority, 
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and of a great defeat of our block of right-of-center parties as it existed before 


the war: agrarians, national democrats, and artisans As to the admis 
sion of the Agrarian Party, our Communists were not willing to commit them 
selves in any specific way in December 1943. For a f the merciless liquida 
tion of fascism was without any distinction the basi nd « us issue.” 

In the same discussion, Benes and Gottwald touched on the problem of the 
National Front Government It will be necessary,” wrote Benes, “for the gov 
ernmental parties to form a unified national front after the liberation, to form a 
common revolutionary program, and to pledge themselves t t it jointly into 
practice. I then expressed agreement with the plan concerning a national 





front” (pp. 409-410). 
On the basis of these tl les: Sovietization 
nation of the conservative parties, and organization of the 


ernment as it emerged in 1945, Czechoslovakia was in¢ 
people’s democracy. 

What was the practical result for Slovakia of the Ben é 
The Communist and the non-Communist pro-Soviet group conspiring against the 
Slovak Republic, although not representing more than 24 percent of the popula 
tion, became the future leading force of Slovaki 








ra 





B. The August 1944 insurrection 

Since early 1944 the Soviet partisa headquarters in Kiev, with Rudolph 
Slansky as its main political adviser, had been pouring Red parachutists and 
Communist agents into the mountains of central Slovakia, far behind the German 
frontlines. Through contacts with many Communists and non-Communist sym 
pathizers, Slovaks, Czechs, an 
country, these agents manag 
collaborators 

More recent documents reveal that as early as February 7, 1944, Prof 


foreigners in various cities and villages of the 


] 
“l to create a network of informants and future 








Jershov of Russian origin, Gregorij Soloshenko, se« 1 lieutenant of 

army, and William Zingor, a Slovak Communist » to an agreeme 
Turciansky Sv. Martin that “ all future sai ctivities in 

would follow instructions from Moscow.”?* It d that Zing 

be the chief of the Slovak partisans, with So s his substitut 
self-appointments were later * recogniz \ ~ headquarters in 
Kiev, and the Turiec County group was integrated into the general Soviet partisan 


system. By this act the partisan movement in Turiec assumed the character of 
au military organization.” * 


Moreover, in the Summer of 1944 the following S et agents e, am 
others, active in Slovakia: Ing. Nicolai Avenaria as liaison officer in Myjava 
Juria Nikolaiev, a graduate of the Leningrad Naval Academy, as distributor 
of arms; Ing. Dimitri} Venerovsky and Ivan Platonovich, active in preparing the 
partisan organization of Liptov Count In Turiee, which was the cente r of 
the Soviet partisan activities, Ivan Stepanovich and Alexander Fjodorovich 
Krajushkin were actively operating. The real Soviet partisan camp was organ 
ized in the Kantorskéa Valley, near Sklabina It was commanded by a second 
lieutenant of the Red army, Ivan Vysock Nikola Surkoy, second Lie 


the Red army, was in command of a similar camp near Priekopa 
effective of these Soviet agents was Alexei Velichko, captain of the S« 





troopers, who, in fact, became the chief of all partisan activity in Central Slo 
vakia. Even General Osmolov was sent to Slovakia for a period of time to assure 
coordination in the activity of the different groups 

In the meantime, on August 1, 1944, Gen. Bor Komorovski, in command of the 
Polish underground army, ordered a general insurrection in Warsaw. He did 
this after hearing an appeal of Radio Moscow encouraging the people of Warsaw 
to carry out a general uprising. “The hour of action has already arrived,” 
declared Moscow Bor Komorowski was consequently firmly nvinced that he 


would receive effective aid from the Red army, which had just reached the gat 
of the Praga suburb, 10 miles from Warsaw But the expected help never came 
In his telegram of August 16, 1944, to Prime Minister Churchill, Stalin dissociated 
himself from the “Warsaw venture.’ And so, under the very eyes of the Red 
ctigeatnaaigeliclaaniaie 3 

1 Contributions to the History of the Slovak National Insurrection (in Slovak), Tur 

ky Sv. Martin, 1947, p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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army, the German units were able to carry out their massacre of those Polish 
patriots who to Stalin (according to his telegram of August 22, 1944, to Churchill) 


were but “a group of criminals.” On October 2 the uprising collapsed because 


Stalin was unwilling to help “the Polish reactionaries.” 
The Warsaw insurrection seemed to have no effect on Slovakia. This was a 


blow to Soviet expectations. To the U. 8. S. R., Slovakia in the summer of 1944 
was from a military viewpoint an empty territory, with a “reactionary govern 
ment and nationalist populations”: with some “deviated Communists” and some 
opportunistic non-Communist elements looking hopefully to BeneS in London. A 
civil war in Czechoslovakia would have been immensely helpful to the political 
aims of Moscow But the patriotic Slovaks were too wise to begin an internal 
struggle. Three weeks had passed since the beginning of the Warsaw uprising 
and still no reaction in Slovakia In order to purge this country of its “reac 
tionary” elements before the impending occupation, Moscow needed German mili 
tary intervention there. It was up to the Soviet agents to provoke it and their 


long in arising 
On August 24, 1944, a special German military train stopped in Turciansky Sv 


Martin, some miles from Soviet partisan headquarters in Sklabina. The chief 


opportunity was not 


of the railway station, in collusion with Captain Velichko, refused to let it leave 
General Otto, former chief of the German military mission in Rumania and now 
returning from Bucharest to Berlin with his suite of 28 persons, was then cor 


ducted to the military barracks, held a prisoner on instructions from Velichko 
ind together with all his aides was killed by a unit of revolting soldiers the 
following day 

Thereupon Hitler, infuriated with a Slovak Government which was “unable 
to keep order in the hinterland of the German lines,” decided to send General 
Hoeffle into Slovakia with an army of six divisions, to annihilate the partisan 
movement It was as a result of this decision that the political and military 
leaders of the pro-Soviet conspiracy started the uprising which was announced 
on August 29, by Radio Banské Bystrica. Within 2 months General Hoeffle 
crushed this Soviet-inspired venture. Although the political chiefs of the insur- 
rection, such as the Democrats Joseph Lettrich, Jan Ursiny, Matej Josko, Martin 
Kvetko, Samuel Bellus, ete., and the Communists Gustav Husik, Laco Novomesky, 
Karol Schmidke, etc., were able to escape. Its military chiefs, General Viest 
and General Golian, were not so fortunate As they were attempting to escape 
by plane, the latter was burned by their angry and disillusioned soldiers. Both 
of them were then captured by the Germans and taken to a concentration camp 
in the Reicl 

While all of this was going on, the Soviet Army was quietly resting on the 
north side of the Carpathian Mountains where it had been stationed for over 
f months, tranquilly awaiting the last act in this drama, It is evident that the 
uprising was only a trap set by the Soviet partisans to ensnare the ‘* * * Slo 


1, from which they were never to return 


vak reactionary and opportunist elements.” This purpose of the insurrectior 
was revealed during the trial against Slansky in Prague in 1952. As has already 
been mentioned, the former secretary general of the Communist Party of Czecho 
slovakia had been the main civil adviser for the 1944 insurrection in Kiev 
With respect to this function the state prosecutor questioned him as follows: 

Prosecutor. Why did the Anglo-American agent (general) Pika show an 
interest in placing the partisan units in Slovakia under the command of 
(general) Golian? 

SLANSKY. He sought to place all partisan units under the command of the 
reactionary General Golian at BanskéA Bystrica so as to facilitate Golian’s 
supervision of their activities Pika tried, in the interest of the imperialists 
and of the London Government of Dr. Benes, to reduce the influence of the 
partisans as far as possible. 

Thus Slansky revealed many years later what the Soviets really thought of the 
leading non-Communist personalities in the 1944 insurrection in Slovakia. 

This event is a great national tragedy. Whereas during the 3 years of her 
participation in the struggle against bolshevism, Slovakia lost only 2,500 soldiers 
on the eastern front, she lost around 30,000 persons in the insurrection in the 
short space of 2 months Unlike the insurrection of Warsaw, that of Banska 
svstrica has nothing to do with Slovak patriotism. It is quite clear that the 
Slovak patriots would have never organized an insurrection the purpose of which 
was to reestablish foreign external and internal control in their country. 


Marcel Péju: Hier et Aujourd’hui: Le sens du procés Slansky II. Les Temps Modernes 
Paris, June 1953, p. 2013 
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C. The “liberation” of Slovak 











What is known as the liberation of Slovakia bv the Sov mis 
nomer and a grave distortion of the historical facts Du y W | War II 
though subject to a certa international supervisior Cy v Ss k was 
a relatively free country During 5 years ntil the ir of Bansk 
Bystrica, no one was executed for political reasons rhe Ss Gove me 
Bratislava was able to maste 1 the diff es of the l ring est 
years. Then the Red army came 

I waited for the Soviet “liberat v a family w 
of a small town, S., in western Slovakia Chev had nie the nist 
would say, a “bourgeois” home hers On the f d l \] 
1945, the Soviet Army entered the tow Che \ 
located on a hill, was then chose is headquarte r tl Soviet « landing 
general in that sector of the front During the 2 days at the general ive 
in the house, the conduct of the Russians was exem] 

After the general and his staff had left we congratulate elves o1 i 
too bad experience with the Soviet Army and pre red elebrate this eve 
by a good family dinner that evening At Sp. m., is ere sitting down t 
table. a first lieutenant and a sergeant of t Red vy entered the house 
The latter put his gun on the dining-ro table and began checking on our iden 
tity. Meanwhile the officer be to insnect the house cing for hidden Ger 
man spies.” In the course of this inspection he f id personal effects in on 
of the bedrooms and brought thet into the d ng ro Hie then proceeded 
examine these things in detail and chose fi himse \ teve ippened 
please him: A watch, a leather suitcase, ete 

We then saw that a second lieutenant of the Red \ d entered the hous 
and began in turn to forage through it Aft while he ordered a young la 
to go into the kitchen to give him a glass of wate V1 ese three soldi 
left, after 9:30 p. m., the lady in question col ed be se she had bes 
violated. After this visit by officers, 2 other grou of iIdiers ' if ther 
drunk, successively entered the use, each one ing held us, that is, 4 men 
and 3 ladies, under terror in their own way, until 2 Ma 

In the city of Bratislava, which numbered yur ~00,000 inhabitants, more 
than 4,000 dishonored women had to go the hos} for examinat 

During the “liberation” of Slovakia by the S&S ets 2A.000 8S { 
mostly intellectuals, were sent by political co rias to the labor camps 
of Russia, while various tens of thousands of inhabitants were imprisoned 
D. Political evolution after 19465 

On April 5, 1945, the government of Dr. E. Benes f ed the advancing Red 
army from Moscow into the east-Slovakian city of Kosice a reestablished th 
Third Czechoslovak Republic in the shadow of So b ets, through tl 
so-called Kosice declaration. Thus a foreign governme was imposed upon t 
Slovak people which, except for two small fac ns of po opportunists, had 
been loyal to the Slovak state—alli of this withou ny plebiscite The Commu 
nists and pro-Soviet Democrats who had already rendered a great service to 
Moscow ‘n the 1944 uprising, became the executors the new state will ir 


Slovakia. 
According to the Benes-Gottwald agreement of December 1943 in Moscow, they 


eliminated from the political life of Slovakia all other rmer political parties 
namely, the Slovak People’s Party, the Agrarian Party, the Slovak Natio 
Party, and the Artisans Party. These parties had receives the 1935 elections 





19+12+1-+1, or a total of 33 seats in the Prague P: 
of 58 seats corresponding to Slovakia. Not counting the Magyar and the German 





minorities which had then elected 11 deputies and did not take part in the 
uprising, the 2 pro-Soviet factions corresponded in strength to only 14 deputies 
of the prewar Slovak representation in the Prague Parliament, 6 of them being 
Communists, 4 Social Democrats, and 4 others 

Now, after having assured the monopoly of politi representation for then 


selves, the Communist and pro-Soviet Democrat factions agreed upon a spoils 
system expressed in the form of a 50-50 share in the political affairs of Slovakia 
In this way the political influence of the Communists increased, in comparison 
with the year 1935, from 10 to 50 percent, and that of the pro-Soviet Democratic 
faction from 18 to 50 percent. Although tl 50-50 relation between the 2 factions 
was corrected by the elections on May 26, 1946, in favor of the Democrats who, 
because of the exclusion of other traditional parties, gained 62 percent of al 


voters in Slovakia, while the Communists got only 30 percent, the actual influ 
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ence of the ¢ inist Party did not diminish at all. From the outset the Com- 
munists had taken over the Commissariat of Interior, including the Police; 
of Edueation; and of Industry, together with other key positions in the admin- 

ition of Slovakia They also retained the chairmanship of the board of 
comtnissioners, i. e., the regional government for Slovakia. 

Meanwhile the Sovietization of Czechoslovakia was progressing in every field 
of Government activity: In the field of industry, President Benes, ever obedient 
o the ¢ ists, itionalize the main branches of industry by Decrees Nos 
100, 102, and 103 of October 28, 1945, and this without any consultation with 
he nation—mines, 100 percent; steel industry, 100 percent; sugar production, 
SO percent; electricity, 73 percent; chemical industry, 72 percent; metallurgy, 
68.5 percent; glass industry, 65 percent; leather, 53.5 percent; gas, 50 percent; 


textiles, 47 percent; ceramics, 46.5 percent; paper industry, 45.5 percent; dis 


Or 


27.5 percent; clothing, 25 percent; mills, 14 
percent food 9 percent ; wood ndustry, 8 percent 
By these acts the number of workers in the nationalized sector became 570,000, 
whereas only 480,000 working people fell within the field of private industry. 


tiller 3s, 51.5 percent; brewerles, 








In the field of education all the schools were nationalized by decree of the 

Slovak National Council (No. 34, dated May 16, 1945) Decree No. 47 of 1945 
I ted the property of private schools, without compensatiot 

the Slovak National Council (No. 33 of May 15, 1945) the following 

nstitutions of political justice were created: Community and district “people's 

courts” and a national court in Bratislava The legal task of these courts was 


wal purpos \ ms tk 


to judge war criminals, but their po | » get rid of the political 

ersaries of the two factions in power, under the pretext of collaboration wit] 
Germany 

Che political character of this distorted just ce was determined by three 
circumstances } 

(1) According to article 42 of Executive Decree No. 55 of the board of con 

issioners dated June 5, 1945, the members of these courts were to be appointed 
by the two political parties in power 





2) These courts, disregarding the classical principle nulla poena sine lege, 

were made competent to decide upon cases which were not punishable according 
» the Penal Code 

3) This legislation introduced the principle of collective guilt and collective 
esp bility 

1) Article 5 of decree No. 33 of May 15, 1945, provided for labor camps, which 
vere established through Executive Decree No. 105 « August 23, 1945. Accord 

g the provi ns of article 2 of this last decree, the following categories o 
persons were to be sent to labor camps 
Those sentenced by the *neople ’s courts’ 

h Those whose activities were a threat to “the people’s democratic regime,” 
public se rity, public peace and order, public nutrition and the reconstructi of 
economie life: or those who were enemies of the state or conspirators against it: 

(ec) Those who do not wor 
1) Those who declined to do the work assigned to them within the frame 


work of labor duty 


>) No plea was admissible against the act « ndictment: the defendant did 
not have a free choice in selecting his defender: no appeal was granted to a 
sentenced defendant 

6) Sentences to imprisonment usua involved the confiseation of the defend 


nt’s propert\ 


It is appropriate to add here that before being bronght to trial the “traitor 


“Fascis “eollaborationists.” and unreliable persons’ were entirely at the 
nerey of their indictors. There was no impartial court, as the grand jury in 
America. to examine into the basis of an accusatior This was an era of arbi 


trary indictments and personal revenge 

By its decree No. 51 of May 2, 1945, the Slovak National Council dissolved 
n Slovakia all associations, except for tl e few which were expressly exempted 
from this general provision. Freedom of the press, of assembly, and other 
human rights were lil 





ewise abolished 


’ 


BE. The “coup de force” of November 1947 in Sloval 


All these measures were aimed at the weakening of traditional political forces 
nd the establishment of an exclusively Communist power For a long time the 
eading personalities of the Slovak Democratic Party, such as Joseph Lettrich, 

Jan Ursiny, Matej Josko, Martin Kvetko, Stephen Kocvara, etc., did not know 
whether they shou!” v*emain loyal to their “gentleman’s agreement” of 1945 
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with the Communists or follow the anti-Commu ! eat 
of the Slovak peo] le Finally f decided te ¢ ell ores ents 
with the Communists. Instead of ge » rid e ( Ss as y 

been normal for a party whicl d won 62 perc ( tes of Slovakia 


the Democrats did not abandon the principle of a N ront Government 
This loyalty was to prove their fatal undoing ! 


In September 1947, under ie pretext of havil l é | vy again 
the government in the De Cl e Party he Com! ed t iuidate 
this party. Jan Kempny, Milos Bugar, a Joseph st ( er ties of 1 





Catholic wing of this } 














patriots. Thereafte e Con nl Paul | é yg s 

the reactionaries hidden within the Democrat I t I t disput 
between the two polit Ci parties 1 SiOvVal he ¢ ‘ I ¢ the 
Communists, the Social De I Ss, and N . lenes ¢ 
senting together 185 deputies (03 7 f q e | cue Pa i 
ment, threw their weight on the side of the S k ¢ sts (23 deputies 
ind against the Democratic Party (43 deputies rhe ¢ Cat s (44 depu 
ties) remained undecided There w Ol one | ew O pre th 
constant intervention of Vrague in the inter: f of S ik namely, 1 
proclaim the independence of Slovak Instead g tl eph Lettri 
chairman of the Slovak Ds cratic | V, gave st rthe 

on the political prerogatives of his « 

After a visit of Klement Gottwald to Bratislava, the De cratic Party was 
relegated on November 18, 1947, to a nority stat n e region rovernment 
of Slovakia. Out of 15 seats there etained v 7, while the | t Com 
munist bloc got S: The Communist Party itself y e chair :), &: the 
Freedom Party, 1; the Social Democrat Lab Party, 1 nd the last seat fe 
to General Mikulfés Ferjencik the neutral C e Intel 
playing in fact into the hands of the Commu . S i hu g change 
would have been impossible without a Czech coup de fe n $s 

Having thus elim it ] ereante sta ‘ ‘ iumb I 
for exclusive power, the Czech Marxist bloe (including 56 perce if all Cze 
voters of 1946 and 180 deputies (93 Communists and 37 S« Democrats) ou 
of 251 corresponding to the Czech area) was fina f Feb 25, 1948 
t peacefully consolidate its posit and | ‘ he ¢ h Cath 
ind National Socialist to 3 OVE ! e pl | f e N I 
Government to a sheer Ce td tors 

As a conclusion to this statement, I wish 1 ep I welcome this opp 
tunity of finally putting the events which tf K place in Cze OSLOVE betwee! 
1945-48 in the proper historical light It is th regre hat I mu state tha 
neither of the two congressional ¢ iments d ing w e ¢ nist subjuga 
tion of Czechoslovakia—i. e., House Document No. 154, part I, on The ¢ p de 
Force in Prague, published in 1949 by the For Affairs Committe and 
Document No ), part 4, o7 ernal tensi¢ n Czech ecently pul 
lished by the Foreig \ffa Col ttee of e S ily 14 contain 
appropriate facts and analyses « e acts of ¢ ! ger ion imitted 


during that period in Slovak 


Mr. Kersten. There has just been received by t — a 
portion of a statement made at the United Natio \d Hoe Political 
Committee on November 30 of t Ms year, a statel t made by a Mrs 
Sekaninova-Cakrtova, Czechoslovak delegate from the Red People’s 
Government of Czechoslovakia, whi statement read part as 


follows: 


There even exists a special committee of the United States Senate charge 
with carrying out propaganda of hostility against the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the People’s Democracy 1 am referri the committee presided 
over by Representative Kersten which in August « S yeal ied a special 
report recommending to the President of the United States a series of measures 
aimed against the Soviet Union and the People’s Ds cracies The committee 
urges the President to make use of the Kersten amendment to the so-called 


Mutual Security Act and to create forthwith military units from among treacl 
erous “emigre elements,” it calls for ntinuation in the ibversive activities 
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igainst these countries and for the working out of an “overall, dynamic program” 
against democratic states 

Statements of this kind do not contribute to the cause of peace, nor do they 
assist the development of friendly relations among nations 

That is the end of the quote from the Red delegate from Czecho 
slovakia in an attack against this committee which has just been called 
to my attention by the Department of State. 

This actual text of what the delegate said on November 30, 1954, at 
the 38th meeting of the Ad Hoe Political Committee is the one which 
I have just read, and I shall at this time ask that the statement be made 
a part of our official committee record, together with the reply I am 
making to it at this time. 

Chis statement is full of inaccuracies and falsehoods, the smallest 
one of which is that we are a committee of the Senate, whereas anyone 
who reads the daily newspapers knows that we are a select committee 
of the House of Representatives, but this is not important. 

The Second Interim Report of this committee did indeed eall for 
the creation, within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, of national military units from among escapees from 


communism. As is well known the organization of these military 
units 1s to prevent war and moreover is to give hope to the millions of 


people enslaved by communism, hope in the realization that we, the 


guard) ins of peace and freedom have provided an opportunity for 
their fellow nationals in the free world to share this sacred honor 
with us. 

I firmly believe that Mrs. Sekaninova-Cakrtova in her statement 
merely echoes the anger of the Kremlin over the proposal made by our 
committee because the Kremlin has learned that it will be impossi! le 
for them to drive the millions of } eople held in | ondage by them into 
war against the West so long as we maintain such symbols of hope for 
the el slaved peoples. 

The statement by the Red lacly isalsoa part of the drive for "peace 
ful coexistence” Moscow ty le now being engaged in by all agents of 
the inter? ational Communist conspiracy. 

She speaks of friendly relations among nations and at the same time 
she must be aware of the fact that the nation she allegedly represents 
s in bondage and oce ipied by communism, and actually, in fact, she 
does not represent them at all, but 1s that nation’s enemy. Our pro 
gram is to advance the most friendly relations among nations whose 
rovernments are representative of the will of the people and of the 
nations because only such voverhiments may speak for the people and 
1! the end long survive in the race of truth and man’s never-ending 
search for peace and freedom. I want to say that the overwhelming 
evidence before our committee shows that the so called people’s demoe 
racies are nothing more or less than supine puppets of international 
communism, and are actually engaged in war against their own peo 
ple—against their own nation. 

We want to coexist peacefully with the people and with the nations 
held « aptive by the Communists. 

Moscow-style coexistence would be actually a participation in the 
Communist war against these suffering peoples and nations. Such 
coexistence, Red style, is abhorrent to our tradition of Americanism 
and a denial to the one-third of humanity that is enslaved and denied 


1 


their God-given and inalienable rights. 
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1 want to Say further that it is my earnest hope ind I am confi 
dent that this committee will continue in the next Cong ess—to expose 
the conspiracy of the Communists upon the people held in bondage 
by them. This committee is truly a bipartisar mittee and t 

' 


findings to which the Red lady referred were the unanimous findings 
of both Democrats and Repub! 
spiracy that is holding one-third of the world bondage, and | 





believe that the next Congress will continue this committee so that 
it may continue to expose this huge fraud upon the human 1 
(The following are exhibits 4, 5, and 6:) 
POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE AR 

The army in the Rumanian People’s Republie tod s no longer nationa 
institution in the exclusive service of the country, |] it the Ce iist 
Party—after the pattern of the U. S. S. R for the conquest of the rid. The 
R. P. R. army must be perfectly indoctrinated in the Communist ideolog 
the commandant down to the last soldier and is therefore ! S 
its historic mission in the fight for the establishment of the proletaria tator 
ship.” The political action in the army started short e1 e entrance of the 
Soviets in Rumania and can be divided in two periods 

(a) The period of the “democratization” of the Ru \1 startec 
December 1944 and finished in March 28, 1948 

(b) The period of “the transformation of the «de ‘ snes ita thu 
“popular army” (started in the spring of 1948 and is going on today in Decembe 
1954, the same way) 

THE PERIOD OF THE “DEMOCRATIZATION O} \ 

In the fall of 1944 by Soviet order, the Directorate for Edu on, Culture, and 
Propaganda was founded \ strawman, Gen. Mihai M iS appointed as 
head. The cadres came exclusively from the members of Division No. 1 of the 
“volunteers” “Tudor Viadimirescu.” This division ; created in the Soviet 
Union, with indoctrinated and terrorized prisoners of 

Soon after the Communists seized power in Rumat Ma 6, 1945), the 
Directorate for Education, Culture, and Propaganda ransformed into the 
General Inspectorate for Education, Culture, and P gand Dumitri 
Petrescu became its general inspector. 

Dumitru Petrescu is a former worker 1n the Grivitza-Bucharest factory He 
took an active part in the 19383 disturbances, he was condemned, and succeedes 


in taking refuge in Soviet Russia 

For the period of the “democratization” of the army, the party, by the Genera 
Inspectorate for Education, Culture, and Propaganda n she ECP) had the 
task 


to destroy the old Rumanian Army . 











to mislead the soldiers regarding the grarian ref 
to originate a “democratic army,” as a bridge between the old Rumal 
Army and “the popular army” 
to prepare the army for the Communist elections of November 1946 
The Communists found stout opposition to their aims, since this army is ove 
S5 percent formed by peasant youth, whose feelings ere against Communis 
ideas. The solution they found was to deprive these soldiers of their patriotic 
leader, so in August 1946 over 9,000 active officers were dismissed Afterward 
they completed a mass dismissal of junior officers and ommenced to make 
propaganda for the elections. Any ties with the outside world were cut off 
In the barracks no other newspapers were allowed to be brought in, except those 
approved by the “ECP apparatus”; anyone who brought into the barracks an 
opposition newspaper was gravely punished. The ECP apparatus members alone 
explained the system of voting; they spoke all the t » about the sien of ths 
“sun’’—-the sign of the Communist government vhich should be stamped wit] 


the seal on which was marked ‘“‘voted.” 

But November 19, 1946, meant a real disaster for the ECP General Inspectorate 
The great majority of the votes were cast for the democratic opposition. The 
surprise was even greater since there were separate boxes for the army and 
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eparate for the civilians, and these boxes were right in the courtyards of the 
barracks The soldiers were led to vote in rows of four and were supervised by 
the ECP instructors and a few minutes before they marched to the voting places, 
they had to listen to the last instructions and the soldiers had to show their 
ittachment to the Government As a consequence all the officers board of the 
ECP General Inspectorate together with its chief, Gen. Victor Precup, were 
replaced. The National Defense Minister, Gen. Constantin Vasiliu-Rascanu was 


replaced immediately and in his place was put a yes-man, Gen. Mihail Lascar 
The political department was entrusted to Col. Dumitru Petrescu who later was 
promoted to general 

During this period of “democratization” of the army, several persons must be 
noted for Communist activity. They were Gen. Dumitru Petrescu; Gen. Mircea 
Otto Haupt, German by origin, trained in the Austro-Hungarian military schools, 
former war prisoner in the U. S. S. R., administrative director in the ECP Gen 
eral Inspectorate; Gen. Walter Roman, originally a Moldavian Jew, former “Ana 
Pauket Artillery Division commander in Spain: Maj. Sully Brill, a physician 
of Bacau, who had fought in Spain, in charge of organizing the curriculum and 
lectures; Maj. Paul Korn, an old Communist militant; Capt. Marcel Schragger, 
in charge of the press division; Anna Wechsler, an old party member, refugee in 
the U. S. S. R., came back with the “Tudor Vladimirescu” Division; “Madame” 
Tancu, an old and active party member. All of these, except Gen. Mircea Otto 
Haunt (now commander of the “Tudor Viadimireseu” Division) had no connec 
tion with the army whatever All of them are party members who were elevated 


; . ] hx +) nat , ; 
to their rat s Dy the central committee 


THE PERIOD OF THE SOVIETIZATION OF crit ARMY 


In the spring of 1948 the transformation of the army into a “people’s army” 
ifter the Red army pattern was started In March 1948 the General Inspector 
ate for ECP was transformed in the Superior Political Directorate of the Army 
(DSPA) “Lt. Gen.” Nicolae Ceausescu, a trusted member of the CC of the 
PMR is at the present time chief of DSPA, being also Adjunct Minister of 
the Armed Forces of R. P. R. by the Ministry of War. The DSPA is organized 
as follows: 

(a) the directorate of the organization with offices for planning, organization, 
and registration. All the “political apparatus” is subordinated to this directorate 

(b) the administrative directorate 

(c) the directorate of education 

(d) the directorate of agitation and propaganda with the following offices 
Press, libraries, sport, history, agitation and propaganda. It is perhaps the most 
important directorate in the DSPA and it deals with the indoctrination of 
officers and soldiers, organization of meetings, etc. 

(e) the directorate of cadres. All the army’s personnel is actually dependent 
on this directorate. The directorate of cadres in the Ministry of Armed Forces 
is also subordinated to this DSPA directorate. No transfer, promotion, award, 
dismissal from the army, can be accomplished without the approval of the direc 
torate of cadres in the DSPA. 

All the political offices and bureaus in the whole army are branching from 
this DSPA. Similar organization (naturally with reduced personnel and facili 
ties) exist at all command posts of all large units beginning with divisions. 

To every regiment, or equivalent independent unit, is attached a political 
apparatus, with personnel appointed to keep the liaison, through the political 
commanding officer of the unit, with the corresponding officer and services at the 
divisior This political apparatus is headed by the political commanding officer 
of the unit, who, from the hierarchical point of view comes immediately after the 
commanding officer of the unit, but who from a practical point of view is the real 
commanding officer. 

Any subunit (battalion, company, platoon) has also a political commander, 
who is an officer or sometimes only a non-commissioned officer. 

At the group level it is a “leading [elite] soldier’ (usually a member of the 
party or of UTM) who accomplishes on a small seale the function of political 
commander. 

The Superior Political Directorate of the Army established for itself the 
following duties: 

(1) Organization of cadres of the whole army “in line with the interests of all 
the working people,” which means of the party. 
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© Hatred against the assene! ‘ P ' 
tion to the “great friend from the Eas 1 espe 
the Communist Party.” 
3. The intensification of the spyir system gy troops and of 
order to keep the whole army better in hand the 
new war material started to arrive fri the § \ the t ning wa 
hased on the translation of Soviet regulatior 
1. Discrediting of the monarchy and the churel 
5. The collective management yperative l 
military units In this collective mat ement re tl ( r of f 
the unit, the political com der, the mand f Cc 
innovation, he serves as coordinator of supply and f es ( 
unit. such as discovering and destrovil sabotages, act < 21 et 
and the chief of staff, who f tions 30 r n the ‘ inits 
pose of such management is the following: On one nd 
party to supervise and to direct it n easier v the tir , f +} 
tors, then it creates a climate favorable for the p f res] < If 
everything goes well the merit belongs to the whol ‘ If 
not successful the blame falls upon those in charge of the : tie 
What are the working methods used by DSPA? 
The most important are the followit 
(a) The secret conspiratorial at sphere of t ( 
comes to light is now an honor fi the soldier » | he 
ince their activi 1 t | 1 ¢ ple for eve hod Che ! 
cells but basic organizations The ones for officer cle 
united with those for noncommissioned ofticers he | 
own basie or i ions Che s f ds e fi 
(hb) The act the Dp ty I he s pert le 
unions, circles studying the history of the ¢ munist Party in U.S. 8S. R f 
works of great Communists, ete., and soldiers’ clubs, where free 
on literature, sport-competitions, chess games, et re organized 
(c) All lectures, lessons, and discussions are ¢ ‘ mn er ( 
munist line. 
(d@) UTM organizations (Young Workers’ U1 ( t ei) 
January 1949 and considering the age of the soldiers these ens + “} 
came very important For becoming a men r of t 
ommendation is neeessary from the UTM orgar f tl f 
where the soldier comes fro Certainly n time ( t of the ™TTM 
activity within the military nits other s ers ‘ ente t ry 
when “they have proved to be good fighters in the cause f le? 
(ce) Wall newspapers are now available for platoons, companies 
the Ministry of Armed Forces 
(f) An intensive work is done to promote the trust thre elk er 
ranks of officers, suboflicers and instructors The politieal tr ! nd not 
military is the criterion for election and promotion as off mhoMee 
(7) Espionage has developed to a great extent Tl STA I ! 
service under supervision of the chief of staff) and the p: g 
members who are in charge of military problems gain the party tl 
officer and subofficer members: and last the svndi« es ft ’ 
It is to everyone’s advantage to denounce as mar ene is pos 
n this Way competition iS 2g ng on among the me ¢ ( ( i} 
mentioned org: itions which mat times der 
(h) Monarchy and the chureh are intensely t cked = Wer iF 
out from the barracks and the sign of the cross is ridicule vy the comrades 
a derisory weakness. The oath no longer binds the soldi the country’s 


before God It has become a political formality whi the aie to ¢] 
party and was introduced in the army after Col. Dan Tet I ‘ 


were executed 





“TI, a citizen of the Rumanian People’s Republic, upé entering tl art 
swear to devote my self to the Fovernment of eP ple’s Renn 
I swear to hate from the bottom of my heart m ( workitr 
class enemies.” 

(i) From the first moment the Communist army dire o 
“Anglo-American imperialism” and against the Western Wor rene! y ! 
military themes and military training the “enemy” is ‘“‘western imper sm.” the 
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2 Sis Urit is he 
ve iin of the capitalist trusts 
Ches¢ ms are u 1 ne n the ht eme oi ( 
I I nee e Tol tor ad sting the gul s S 
d by ‘ on ¢ I \merican eria ho 1s 
‘ sin des 
I eg l ‘ 1¢ of tl Ol n al het with a tactiea 
il officer ke ge politic expla in advances 
I I The R l h people's deadly ene Li¢ (Ang \ ( can il 
pM I elr «ce et nele e ‘Treedo r the rl eop! t ered 
t ed’ countt I e tl lilds happ ire’ I he Che first 
f the American cannib , taking advantage of the surprise, succeeded in 
; ° the area veen the On this occasion they took delight iu 
I ous thre urned houses; they destroyed crop they robbed 
( r ¥ nd ug ( hev | led all good patriots I is oul oa. 
iS g d so. of the Ox ‘ Reve ( expell these onsters of 
k vho ; nothing but ‘ dit f the Wall Street capit ! 
And, only after tl dier y repared politic it ! f the t 
nal rest d ex] e situa from the 1 point of 
ew 
L | ' ‘ entire he d Ol : ‘ 
] S l | n f the part Nov I aut [ ¢ \ 
lier is rn to fi ( > b to he | il rrying 
{ eS 2 ad te \ 
l osed fi goal is \ 
\ ing hou ‘ ch was al ntly sprinkle h polit 
g I nd nst Ss enemle ‘ rem 
} ‘ ] 1 } i] | ‘ \ prog mi JuSsi eT whe! 
the cli ( his li htit ha { to Sho! lesson ( he 
oft r ( who. o $ polit ] | ito! Be eg te 
er ‘ nother he ( ) education Po dead ti . 
( islee ( t vakened nex rning » The n f ( 
! ) \ e this terroriz: m °F iwitation S ‘ terroriz 
picior 0 ‘ vy who is his rig or lef 1 comrade, o7 
I ] é tention s inst ( rs or s commande The on 
I the s ‘ owed to de and s sit | is the me among officers 
na } fj re to think « s that which is ved bv the nart ind by 1¢ 
) ! hine of the nif 
I} r d forees ministry of the R. P. R., that is to say DSPA, h three 
’ s schools and a sel for political subofficers 
The Political Officers Sehool No. 1 it Ineu 
r Poli il Officers } ool N y Be s 
| Political Officers School No it Breaz 
The Political Suboffic s School at Bre l 
All these schools and instruction centers are under the jurisdiction of the 
( t cle of DSPA 
At fl op. ad of all these schools and centers is the R. P. R. arn 
| ead ich has its seat in Bucharest, in the building of the forme 
t v school of Cotroceni This school prepares officers for the chief of staff 
en te na ear basis ricniunm After their graduation the officers 
) ! 1 to diff t itary ul s “headq ters officers of the political 
Within the administrative setup of the Ministry of Interior (mili and fire 
d irtments), ther s a political activity separate from that of 
fores \ dvanced by the same party's dire ves Chief of the general po 
ical department of the MAT is Maj. Gen. M Burea n old and tried part 
mber who fought in Spain, and who is now the vice minister of the department 
of interior : 
With the State Security Ministry (the general troops 
der troops) there is also a “general political er the 
orders of Maj. Gen. Ton Vinte There are many centers of politic nstruction 
nd ed ition under the management of these two general } 1] department 
SW is many schools for training officers and subofficers for MAT and MSS 
The elections of November 19, 1946, showed that the army is overwhelming! 
inti-Communist 
On the night of December 30-31, 1947, when the King w forced to abdicate 


the 2d Tank Regiment, a unit of “high trust’ for the C 


ommunist government 





was in charge of watchil the Cot é 
against any anti-Communis l 
Dambovitza River and were held 
commanders discover whe t ( 
found that in all the 
\ re re ove n ad t ¢ Ve I 
when f ul have been \ 
the moment when the tanks were 

Despite the terror hich exist 
officers a soldiers who 
to seek asylum in Yuvosla \ny t f 
he takes flight toward the Ws nd 
its benefit rought on by tl | 
those in the underground move t wh 
invader grows continua wit] 

Ch is the spirit w 
spirit which the Communists are talking 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Dobria 

Mr. Dospriansky. Yes, si 

Mir. Kersten. Have vou be 

Mr. Dopriansky. Yes; | ive, 

Chea i 
Mir. Kersren. You previot 

been SWOIl ¢ 


Mr. Doprian a. Yes: | ay 


rq) 


Mr. Kersten. A vou have wit 
and documents. Would you briefly 
Mr. Dopriansxy. Yes, sir, Mr. ( 
lL have i my poss Hi yw 
of individ I) ay 
; : 
now in the Soviet Union. namelv. the 
approximately 52 » be him 
ot SOocTery trie | craimme, CI | 
profes lO] | a) 14 rdeml <4 
humerous others, very Lor 
mony Which ( ib ter » I 
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tice and the ager ons Moscow aga 
I \ l like 1 e 
re swo t ind cel eq | oO 
the committee ) e trel 
which ha idv bee 1% 
the truth and extensive nature of co 
that it pre ts to the fi dl. 
Mr. Kersren. As I understand 1) 
statements in the form of depositior 
Mr. Donriansky. Yes; they are 
Mr. Kersten. They total ho \ 
Mr. Doprtansky. Fifty 
Mr. Kersten. We shall receive 
exhibits 7 through 57 Ukran ina 4 
reporter mark these as hay Ing been subn 
These exhibits are already placed = 
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Mr. Dopriansky. Yes; there are several here which I receive 
( I ctly, and then there Ale others wh ( hy h ive be en sent to me by thie 


reneral counsel of oul organizatio the | Kraimian Congres (‘om 
mittee of America and he ha isked me Oo ubmit them in hi behalf 


here. 
Then, there are 2 which were sent to me by the 2 Cossacks. 
Mr. Kersren. Mr. Reporter, then, would you mark them as in 


ci ited, and they may be received and made a part of the record as 


exhibits of Ukrainian and Cossack depositions. 
Dr. Dobriat SKY, they are bell Ny submitted by your organization: are 
ey 
Mr. Doprtanskxy. Well, they were funneled through our organiza 
tion. , 
Mr. Kersten. They were funneled through your organization; is 
) 


| 
it moht 


Mr. Dopriansky. They are from the Ukrainian Congress Comm 
ot America. : 

Mr. Kersten. They will be received and marked as exhibits 7 
ough 57, 
Mr. Doprransky. Thank you so much. 


want to thank you too, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry you could not 
be at the ¢ hicago hearine because we presented some very 1nterestins 


facts concerning peaceful coexistence and the like, and I know by 
cepting these additional testimonies we are in a sense bolstern oO 


further the knowledge concerning the CeNOt idal consolidation that 
taking place beyond the Iron Curtain today. 

Mr. Kersten. I take it that the testimot v of these exhibit shows 

ith re pect to the nations referred to in those exhibit and adds to the 
accumulation of testimony that all of the captive nations are prime 
f xamples of the policy of attempting coexistence by them in any torn 

hatsoever with the Communists with its central headquarte1 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Doprtansky. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings are now adjourned. 

(Thereupon at 5 p. m., the hearings were adjourned. ) 





